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PREFACE. 


From the moment of beginning my work, one of 
my most anxious endeavours has been to keep 
myself out of the sight of my readers ; — not from 
any affectation of reserve, but because, in this case, 
there is no necessary connexion between the author 
of the work and the matter discussed in it* 
Occasions liave arisen, however, to iiwluce me to 
speak in the first person,*in a preface ; and I now 
do so again on account of certain questions which 
have been publicly as well as privately treated, 
respecting the proper direction of the popular 
influence vvhich is attributed to me, and which it 
would be equally weak and hypocritical in iJte tq 
disclaim. 

What I wish to explain is, — briefly, — that I 
take my stand upon Science. Whether the 
truths attempted to be illustrated by'^me on this 
ground be Tory, Whig, or Radical, is a question tq 
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be determined, if tliey so pleasdP^ Tories, Whigs, 
and Radicals, and not (at leaUlT^Tlfeent) by me. 
It comes within the scope «f my object to illus- 
trate certain principles of Social Morals, as well 
as of Political Economy; but it is altogether 
foreign to my purpose to determine by what 
political party those principles are the most‘ satis- 
factorily recognized. I may have, — I have, — a 
decided opinion on this point; but, as it has 
nothing to do with my work, I must protest 
against all attempts on the part of those who speak 
of me as an author to render me distrusted by any 
orte political pSrty, or to identify me with any 
other. 

All have their mission. It is the mission of 
some to lead or support a party ; — a mission as 
honourable as it is necessary. It is the mission of 
others to ascertain or to teach truth which bears 
no relation to party ; and to fulfil it requires the 
^e^se of materials and facilities afforded by any 
in whose possession they may happen to be. This 
last is my office, — imposed on me by the very act 
of accepting my first services. Its discharge 
requires perfect liberty of action and of speech ; — 
freedom alike from anger at the vituperation and 
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ridicule of one party, — from distrust of tlie 
courtesies of a second, — and from subservieaice to 
the dictation of a th4rd. Such freedom I enjoy, 
and am resolved to maintain. The sciences on 
which I touch, whether in the one series or the 
other on which I am occupied, beai^no relation to 
party. The People, for whom I write, are of no 
party, — I, therefore, as a writer, am of no party. 
To what party I might be proved to belong by 
inference from the truths I illustrate, I leave to be 
decided by those who may think it worth their 
while. 

If this explanation should expose me to the 
charge o*f self-importance, let it ia justice be 
remembered that it was*not I who originated the 
question respecting the proper direction of my 
influence, or invited any interference therein. 
No such direction is attempted by myself. As I 
think, so I speak ; leaving what I say to find its 
way to the hearts and minds which have con- 
geniality with my own. Whenever I begin to 
modify the expression of what I think from a 
regard to one class of minds rather than another, 
I shall probably be thankful for assistance in 
determining the direction of an influence which 
will have lost half its vitality in losing its freedom* 
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Meantime, while decliijing all control in the 
use o£ such power as I have, I will most humbly 
accept aid from any quarterVi the improvement of 
its character. With its extent and mode of opera- 
tion I am and shall be satisfied, because these are 
not included ^in my responsibilities. With its 
quality I hope never to be satisfied ; as the' time 
ought never to arrive when it will not be inferior 
to my iteipirations. 


H. M. 
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Chapter L 

MIDSUMMER ifiOON 

The iiiglits of a certain summer 
century would scarcely have bee 
nights by those sober people who 
selves in as it grows dark, and look out in the 
morning, perceiving only that the sun is come 
again. During the nights we sjlbak of, repose 
did not descend with the twiliglit upon the black 
moors of Yorkshire, and the moon looked down 
upon something more glf^<*^^g than tlie reflec- 
tion of her own face in the tarns of Ingleborough, 
ordn the reaches of the Wharf and the Don. 
Some of the polished and sharpened ware of 
Sheffield was exposed to the night dews in the 
fields, and passed from the hands of those who 
tempered to the possession of those who weronto 
wield it. 

Others were. also abroad, witli the view of 
relieving their hardships instead of seeking to 
avenge them. The dwellers on high grounds 
were so far worse olf than the inhabitants of the 
valleys, that they could not quench their thirst, 
and lose in sleep their weariness and their ap- 
19 . B 
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prehensions of hunger.^ During the day, there 
was drought within, and the images of drought 
without ; — hay dried befc^e it was mown ; cattle 
with their tongues hanging out, panting in the 
parched meadows ; horses lashing madly at the 
clouds of flies that descended upon them as they 
stooped to Jhe slimy pools which had still some 
moisture in them ; wells with cracked buckets 
and dangling ropes ; and ditches where thdte was 
an equally small probability that children would 
find weeds and be drowned in the search. Dur- 
ing the night, when some of these spectacles were 
hidden, it was necessary to take the chance of 
preventing a repetition of them on the following 
day 5 and those who had cattle growing lean, 
children growing fretful, and no remaining pa- 
tience with a 3ry well, bore with the weariness 
of night- \j^afeching in the hope of relieving the 
more urgent evil of thirst. 

On the night wh^fltne midsummer full moon 
gradually emerged from the partial eclipse caused 
by the srti^kes of Sheffield, and shone full on the 
hill-sides to the west, two women were sitting 
near a spring which had rarely, till lately^ failed 
to bless the stony region in which it was wont to 
fld^. They came to watch for any gush or drip 
which might betoken the fall of showers some- 
where among the hills ; ^nd patient would their 
watch have appeared to an observer. The one 
Bat on the stone fence which separated the road 
from a field of drooping oats, and never moved, 
except to cast a frightened look around her when 
fin unseasonable bleat proceeded from the rest* 
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less ewes on the moor| or* the distant foundry 
clock was heard to strike. Her Companion sat, 
also in silence, on the,ed<ve of the dry cistern 
where her pitcher restftd, and kept her eyes fixed 
on the fitful lights of the foundry from whose 
neighbourhood she had come. 

“ I have been thinking, Mary/^ said^Mrs. Kay, 
leaving her seat on the wall, and sjV^aking in a 
low vSice to her sister-in-law, — “ I have been 
thinking that my husband may, perhaps, come 
round for us when his hours are up at the foun- 
dry, instead of going straight home. I wish he 
may ; for I declare 1 don’t like being out in this 
way, all by ourselves.’* 

Mary made no answer* 

“ It is all so still and unnatural here. There’s 
the foundry at work, to be sure; •but to see the 
tilting-mill standing, all black and quiet, is 
what I never met with before. We fnay see it 
for some time to come, tliough ; for there seems 
little chance of a sufficient fall to touch the wheel 
at present. Do you think there is, Ma»-y ?” 

Mary shook her head; and Mrs. Kay, having 
examined the spring with eye and ear, stole back 
to her former seat. 

After looking into the field behind her^ibr 
some time, she came again to say, — ; 

“ My husband talk^ about tlie crops, and the 
harvest being at hand, and so on ; but I do not 
see what sort of a harvest it is to be, unless we 
have rain directly* What a poor-looking oat- 
field that behind the wall ! and there are none 

B 2 
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any better on these high jgroimds, as far as I can 
sec.’J 

There would he son e chance for the low 
j^rounds, if the springs vvould flow,” ans\Ycred 
Mary. 

“ Why, yes. My husband was telling me 
that there is^a corner left of one of Anderson’s 
meadows down below, where tlie grass is as fresh 
and sweet as if there had been forty-eight liours’ 
rain. It was but a corner; but there was one of 
tlie little Andersons, and Ids sister, raking uj) the 
grass after the mower, and i^iling their garden 
barrow with it, to give to tljeir wldte ])ony. Even 
Anderson’s beasts iiave been foddered, as if it was 
winter, for this fortniglit past.” 

Mary nodded, and her sister proceeded. 

“ I wonder *liow many more improvements of 
Anderson’^ we shall see after this next bad har- 
vest ; for bad it must be now. It seems to me 
that the less his land yields, the more he lays out 
upon it.” 

“ ''j’he less it yields, the more he wants, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ Yes ; but it is an accident its yielding so ill 
for three years iogetlier ; and wlierc be gets the 
money, I don’t know, except that bread has been 
dear enough of late to pay for any thing.” 

“ That’s it, to be sure,” said Mary. 

“ Dear enough for any thing,” repeated Mrs. 
Kay. “ When I used to have my fill of meat 
every day, J iillle thought that the bread 1 ate 
with it would grow scarce among us. No rise 
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ot Wages, such as the masters make such a com- 
plaint of, can stand agiwnst it.” 

Mary shook her head, and tiicre was a Jong 
pause. 

“ ril tell you wliatt Mary,” resumed the cliief 
s}>eaker, after a time, “ tlicre would be much 
more pleasure in talking ^with you, if you would 
talk a little yourself. It sets one do^wi so not to 
know whether you are listening to what one 
says.*’ 

“ J always" listen when I am spoken to,’* re- 
plied Mary; “ but people are not all made 
talkers alike.” 

“ Why, no, that they certainly are not. My 
husband laughs, and says that a prett’^ dull time 
you and Chatham must have of it;' when you are 
out walking on Sundays. You will both get all 
you want to say in a week said in five minutes. 
Well, 1 don’t wonder at your not ^answering 
that ; but you will not offended at a joke from 
your own brother; and you know he does not 
think the worse of Chatham for keeping Ins 

thoughts to himself, and Mercy ! what did I 

see over yonder !” 

And in her hurry Mrs. Kay pushed the pitclier, 
which Mary caught before it went rattling down 
among the stones. She sat very quietly, w’atch- 
ing tlie motions of a number of men who were 
crossing a gate from or^e field to another at some 
distance, and who seemed to be making for the 
road. 

“ Mary ! Mary 1 what shall we ,do if they 
come here^” asked the trembling Mrs, Kay. 

B 3 
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Mary rose and took up her ])itclior, observinp^ 
that they sit safe (*non^Ii in tlie shadow of 

Ward(ni’s mill, just to the left ; and then they 
niiglil have another chand^' for the sj)rin^ as tlicy 
came hy iu their way Iiomc*. Mrs. Kay could 
scarcely he persuaded that ^oiue^ liome would be 
perfectly safe as soon as it was daylii^ht, and 
that the mfen who had evidently been out at drill 
would be dispersed hy dawn. , 

The w^omen crept alon", under the shadow of 
the wall, and then quickly crossed the broad 
strip of moonlight which lay between them and 
the mill. Before they reached the 8tcj)s, which 
liappened to be on the shadowy side, Mrs. Kay 
was nearly unable to walk, and lier terrors were 
not lessened by the apparition of a person stand- 
ing on the fir^t stage, and looking down on them 
from the top of the long flight of steps. 

“ Sit still, said Mary, beginning to ascend, 
till she saw that Warden, the miller, was corning 
down to inquire their business. She then briefly 
explained what brought them upon his property. 

“ So you are looking for water,” he replied, 
“ and I am looking for wind. For three weeks 
there has not been a breath, and not a steady 
breeze since long before that. The bakers are 
calling out upon us so as to keep us out of our 
beds, watching for any rack in the sky that may 
betoken a coming wind.’i 

“ And have you ever seen, sir, such a sight as 
sent us here ?” inquired Uie trembling Mrs. Kay. 

‘ Such a sight as there is in the fields there ?” 

“ What, the nightly drill ? 0 yes, many a 
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llioHgli they may not be aware who has 
been overlooking tliem .• Tliey lyive never come 
near enough on light nights for me to pick Uiem 
out by tlieir faces, so^Miat there is no occasion 
for me to take any notice ; but 1 mark liovv they 
get on in sliouldering their pikes and learning to 
obey orders. Here, as I stand by the fan-wheel, 
I hear the word of command (piitc pkfin through 
the styi air ; and once they came upon this very 
slope. • It was too dark a night for tliem to see 
me ; hut 1 heard them stumble against the very 
steps you are sitting on, Mrs. Kay.^’ 

“ Mow long do you suppose it is to last, Mr. 
Warden?^’ 

“ Till prices fall, or the people have burned 
a mill or two, perhaps. *Tis a happy thing for 
you and yours, Mrs. Kay, that OJiver’s foundry 
does not come under the ban. There it blazes 
away, night and day, and I liear no curses upon 
it, like what are visited upon the mills. It is well 
for you and yours that Kay has to ladle molten 
metal instead of liaving to manage machinery. 1 
hope he is well, Mrs. Kay 

Mrs. Kay did not answer, and was found to be 
in no condition for dialogue. Fear and fatigue 
had overpowered her, and she could only lean, 
faint and sobbing, against the rail. 

She is not strong,’’ observed Mary. “ Do 
you happen to have any tiling in the mill to re- 
vive her ? My pitcher is empty.” 

Warden fanned her with ids hat, having no 
other means of refreshment in his powar ; and he 
carried on the conversation witli Mary while 
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doing so, that the poor woman might have time 
to recover lierself. It wxs not merely machinery 
that^vvas the object of the trained bands, he ob- 
served. In many parts «they had pulled down 
corn stores; and it was rumoured that Kirkland’s 
granaries were threatened by the very people who 
were now near them. If they really entertained 
the idea thaf. it was a public injury to have a stock 
of corn laid by while the price was high, it was 
no wonder tliat they were angry with Kirkland, 
as well as with some people that had much more 
credit, without having done and suffered so much 
to get it. He should like to know what tlie 
country was to do without such men as Kirkland, 
when there had been three bad harvests following 
one anqther ? 

“ Your mill would stand idle if there was not 
corn brought from here or there,’* observed 
Mary. “.But are those people that we saw 
bound for Kirkland’s granaries ? I should be 
sorry to think that they were about any mis- 
chief.** 

. “ They could be about little but mischief at 
this time of night, and with arm^ too ; but it is 
full late, I fancy, to be going so far. It is said my 
father-in-law’s threshing-machine is doomed.** 

“ And what does he say to that ?” 

“ O, he swears at the people because they can’t 
be contented when he is. But, to my mind, it 
would not be so great a hardship this year as 
another, seeing how little corn there will be to 
thresh. I^ot that I approve such doings in any 
way ; but when people are 6Q badly off with the 
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liii;]) price of provisions* and tlic»iinceriamty of 
peace, vvluit can you expect ?” • 

“ You talked of no^ng faces ; arc tliere any 
of our people now in yonder fields, do you sup- 
])ose 

“ Do you mean Sheffield people, or peo])lc of 
your village ? ” •* 

^VJjy, either.” 

There are undoubtedly many from about 
Stockport, and out of Leicestershire, who go the 
rouiui to stir up discontent, and teacli the drill. 
But it is said there are a pood manv neiKhbours 
ot ours among ibem too. AVbat is more likely 
tlian that those who have not had their fill in the 
day should turn out at night to something that 
may amuse them better than lyiiig awake, or 
dreaming of cheaj) bread? This is just wbat 
you have been doing, you sec ; and vfhat Mrs. 
Kay liad better have let ak)ne, it seems. Come, 
Mrs. Kay, bow are you now ? Able to walk, do 
you tliink ? ” 

Quite able now to walk, and to ask a hundred 
questions on the way about the cause of the ter- 
ror wbicli bad sliaken lier, and the probable dura- 
tion of the hardship which bad reduced her; on 
neither of which matters was much satisfaction to 
be gained from the miller. 

The sjiring was still «lry, but Mary chose to 
watch till the children came to take her place in 
the morning. The miller took charge of Mrs. 
Kay till she was fairly within the of the 

loundry fires, and then struck across the fields 
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liomevvards, mill would not again 

be the refuge of frightened women while he was 
on the spot. 

Mary’s watch was vain, and tlie more weari- 
some from her occasional fancy that it would not 
prove vain. More than once she was persuaded 
that she hl*y.rd the trickling of water while listen- 
ing intently after the moon had gone down ; and 
whe^n she fell asleep for a few moments, her 
thoughts were full of the hardship of having only 
one pitcher to fill when the water was overflow- 
ing every place. Not the less for this did she 
carry home this very pitcher, swinging empty at 
arm’s length, when the vifiage was up and awake, 
and the sun beating down hot upon the slippery 
turf, and glaring, reflected from the stone fences, 
upon the dusty road. 

At the#:loor she met a neighbour, Mrs. Skip- 
per, the baker of the \ullage, who supplied a use 
for the pitcher. 

“ Well, Mary Kay, and what’s the news with 

you?" 

“ Nothing particular, Mtl Skipper. Are you 
come to tell us again that bread is risen?” 

Whiy, that I am, Tm sorry to say; and I 
wish you would change looks with me, Mary, 
and then people would not taunt me as they do, 
when I say that bread hfts risen." 

“ How would that alter the matter Y\ 

“ 0, they talk about my being fresh-coloured, 
and all that, and say it’s a sign that I live of the 
best, whatever I may charge to others. Just as 
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if I made the bread dear, instead of the corn being 
as high to us bakers as to other Joeople ; and as 
if there was no assize ot* bread in London.” 

“ And as if you ca^ed for being called hand- 
some,” added Kay from behind, having come to 
breakfast in the midst of tlie greeting. 

“ 1 think you are handsome — very Iiiindsome,’’ 
said little John Kay, looking up earnestly into 
Mrs. !^dpper*s bonny face. She stooped down to 
give him a hearty smack, and promise him a lialf- 
penny bun if he would come and see her. 

“ There now, master John, you well nigh 
made me spill my cider, boy. Here, Mary, hold 
your pitcher. Yes, it is for you — for all of you, 
1 mean. You will give John a drop, I'm sure. 
All ! 1 thought you would like it, now it is so 
dillicult to get any thing good to dfink. Do but 
taste it, Mr. Kay. Is not it good ? It was sent 
me by a cousin of mine, and I thought I would 
bring you some, especially as I bad to tell you 
that the bread is risen again. It is nineteen- 
pence now ! What do you say to that, Mary V* 

Mary, as usual, said nothing. She did not 
find that speech mended matters of this kind; 
and besides, it was time she was setting about 
her task of purifying the distasteful water which 
they must drink, if they meant to drink at all, 
till the springs should fl^w again. She emptied 
the clear, fresh - looking cider into her own 
pitcher, and returned Mrs. Skipper’s with a look 
which was less indifferent than her manner. 

“What 1 say is,” observed Kay, '“that if 
bread is risen, our wages must rise. We are all 
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of one mind about tliat-j-tliat a man cannot live 
for less than u^ill keep him alive ; to say nothing 
of *his bein^ fresli-coloujecl, Mrs. Skipper. We 
can none of us boast niuoJi of that.” 

“ Well, iiow’s your wife, Mr. Kay ? She was 
but poorly, I thought, when I saw her two days 
ago." 

“ O, sh5 is a poor thing enough. She was 
not much to boast of when she liad an tfasy life 
compared with the present ; and now she droops 
sadly. John can hardly call her very handsome 
indeed. Can you, John V 

“John, carry your mother a cup of cider, if 
slie is awake,” said Mary ; “ and tell her 1 am 
home, getting breakfast.” 

“There, that’s right, Mary,” said Mrs. Skip- 
per. “Y>ou*have such a way of telling giddy 
people what they should not say and do. 1 am 
going niy ways directly, to leave you to yours. 
But send one of the cliildren after me for a nice 
hot roll for your sister. The new bread is just 
coming out of the oven. And be sure you tell 
me whether she likes the cider, you know.” 

“ And if she has not an appetite for the roll, 
we won’t send it back, I promise you,” said Kay. 
“ She has got into the way of not touching her 
breakfast, lately ; and the same thing cannot be 
said of me, when I have been busy casting all 
night. Somebody wiireat your roll, and thank 
you for it.” 

“ That means that I may send two ; hut ” 

Kay protested, and Mrs. Skipper explained, 
and Mary announced breakfast. 
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“ Breakfast, such as it is, Mrs. Skipper,” oh- 
sorved Kay. “ No disrespect to y(Kir bread ! But 
time was when 1 could alford it newer, and pknty 
of it, and a bit of soiiaetliing to relish iK One 
does not relish it so well when one caift cut and 
come again, but may have just so much and no 
more.” 

Mrs. Skipper wished he could st*e* what she 
saw of. poor creatures that could get none, — not 
the smallest and driest loaf, to try whether they 
could relish it. If the potato crop fiiiled, she did 
not know what was to become of them ; or of 
herself either, if tlrcy went on to look in at her 
shop window. She liad not the heart to draw the 
l)rcad, with them looking on, and not stuff a bit 
into the children’s mouths. And, dashing away 
the tears Irom her bright black, eyes, widow 
Skipper hastened whence she came, hugging by 
the way tlie child who was sent 1(5 wait her 
pleasure about the roll. 

Before silting down to his scanty meal, Kay 
went to rally his wife about what she had seen 
and been alarmed at in her late expedition, and 
to advise her to cheer up, instead of giving way, 
as she seemed disposed now to do. She was up, 
hut he supposed hardly awake yet ; for she had 
not mucli to say, and seemed flurried, and not 
able to take exactly what he meant. He thouglit 
she had better have slept another hour. 


c 
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Chapter IL 
A HARVEST EVE. 

Mary rightly believed that there was a chance 
for the corn on the low grounds, if rain should 
speedily fair. By the time that the horned sheep 
of the western moors had cropped the last*l)ite of 
juicy grass in the dells, they were gathered 
together by the shepherd to abide the storms 
which were gathering about the summits of 
W harnside and Pennygant. While they stO{)d 
trembling and bleating in the rising blasts, the 
cattle in the vales left the muddy pools, and 
turned towards the shelter of the stooping and 
rustling trees f and many a human eye was raised 
to the whirling mills, whose inactivity had wearied 
expectaticfh so long. 

Neither the wind, ndV the rain which followed, 
pleased every body, any more than any other 
wind and rain. Havoc was made by the blasts 
in Mr. Fergusson’s young plantations, where a 
thousand sapiings stood, dry enough for firewood, 
ready to be snapped by the first visitation of a 
gust. Trees of loftier growth strewed the Abbey 
lawn, and afforded matter of .lamentation to the 
elder members of Mr. Fergusson’s family, and of 
entertainment to the children, who watched for 
hours the operations of the woodmen in removing 
the fallen ornaments of the estate. Every 
washerwoiban within some miles who happened 
to be pursuing her vocation that day, had to 
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mourn tlie disappearance of cap or liandkerclnef 
from tlie line or bush ; *aiKl liovy, many kitchen 
cliimneys smoked, no chimney doctor near would 
have ventured to say/ Meanwhile, the millers 
and their men bestirred themselves cheerily, as 
sailors do when the breeze freshens after a lon^ 
calm ; and careful liousevvifes dislodged all un- 
clean insects from their water tubs^«and swept 
out thijir spouts in preparation for the first drop- 
})ings. As might have been ex}>ected, the rain 
came, not in droppings, but in sheets. No woollen 
coat, woven or unwoven, saved the shejdierd and 
his iilieep from being drenched to the skin. Every 
tree became a commodious shower-bath to the 
horse or cow beneath it Many an infirmity was 
ex})osed in thatch or tile which had never before 
been suspected ; and everybody l^ooked gloomy 
in Anderson’s farm, (except the ducks,) from the 
apprehension that the meagre crop% would be 
laid, past recovery. Ou*tlie first cessation of the 
storm, matters did appear sad enough : in the 
villages, every thing smutted, from the smoke of 
the 1 urn aces being beaten down ; in the country, 
all brown and muddy-looking till the waters bad 
had time to retire into the ditches, and the verdure 
to show itself ; and even then, the straggling oats 
and prostrate wheat jiresented but a small im- 
provement on their former appearance. Land- 
lords and tenants crossed each other’s path while 
taking their rounds, but could not agree as to the 
probabilities of the approaching harvest. Mr. 
iergusson hoped that a day or two jvould make 
great diiference in the api>earance of the fields j 
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vvliile Anderson was certain that it was too late 
for the crops io revive under the n*entlest rain, 
and-tliat they would j)roye to have been utterly 
destroyed by the flood wkicli had swept down 
from the hills. Neither could establish his point 
till harvest came. 

Then each proved to be rf^ht. On the high 
grounds, the produce was, in truth, scarcely worth 
carrying away, while in the vales there wa^ better 
work for tlie harvest wain. Even there, how- 
ever, there were more gleaners than reapers ; and 
the artisans who came forth in the evening to 
see what liad been done, agreed with the disa})- 
pointed Irish, who must travel farther in search 
of harvest work, that the total crop would indeed 
turn out to be far below the average. 

The best of» the harvest fields did not present 
the usual images of peace and contentment. 

“Out, otit, out!*’ cried Anderson, to a troop 
of boys and girls who had pressed in at liis lieels 
as lie entered a field whence tlie sheaves were not 
yet carried. “ How many times am I to have the 
trouble of turning you out, I wonder? Wait, 
can’t yc, till the corn is carried ?” 

At tlie flourish of his stick, llie intruders took 
flight, and jostled each other at the gate, in their 
hurry to get out ; but they returned, one by one, 
keeping in his rear, like a spider watching a fly, 
till they could stoop dovt^n behind a shock, and 
filch from the sheaves at their leisure. Following 
the example of the children, a woman dropped in 
at the gate, another entered from a gap in the 
fence, at a moment when the farmer had his back 
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turned* wliile tlic lieads of two or three men ap- 
peared over the wall, it was plain that the tenth 
connnandm(;nt was not in the tlioughts of any 
present, unless in Anderson’s own. * 

“II ere again, you® rogue !” he cried, lifting 
■up a hoy by the collar from a hiding-place between 
two sheaves. “ ^"ou are the very boy I told 
twice to go to the field below. Therp is plenty 
of room for you there.*' * 

“ Eht there is no corn there, sir.” 

“ Corn or no corn, there you shall go to be 
made an example of for pilfering from my 
sheaves. Here, Hoggets, take this lad down to 
the Lane field, and give him a good whipping in 
sight of them all.’* 

“ O, no, no ! Mercy, mercy I” cried the boy. 
“ Mother said I should have no stipper,— 
father said he would beat me, if I did not make a 
good gleaning. I won’t go, I tell you ; 1 won’t. 
O, sir, don’t let him beat me ! Ask* father ! I 
won’t go.” 

Mary Kay came up to intercede. The boy 
was her nephew ; and she could assure Mr. 
Anderson that John was told to go home at his 
peril without an apron full of corn. 

“Then let his parents answer for his flogging, 
as they ought to do, for driving the boy to steal,” 
said the farmer. “I am not to be encroached 
upon because they choose to be harsh with their 
boy ; and I tell you, mistress, this pilfering must 
be put a stop to. This very season, when the 
crop is scanty enough at the best, I am losing 
more than I ever did before by foifl gleaning. 

c 3 
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Let the boy’s parents be answerable for the flopr- 
ging he shall l\^vc. HOggets, take him away.” 

“^Had you not better send Hoggets to flog the 
boy’s father and inotlAn*?” Mary iiupiired. 
“ That would be more just, T think.” 

“ O, do, sir, do 1” entreated John ; “ and I will 
show him the way.” 

“ I darc« say you would ; and this aunt of yours 
would find some excuse next for their no^ being 
flogged.” 

“1 won’t promise but I might,” said Mary; 
‘^for they may have something to say about 
what has driven them to covet your corn. 
It is not the going without one supper, but the 
being supperless every niglit. Instead of a beat- 
ing, once and away, such as they promised the 
poor lad, it is the scourge of want, sir, for week 
after week, and month after month.” 

“1 am yery sorry to liear it; and if they come 
and ask in a proper way., they may chance to get 
some help from me. But, as to countenancing 
my property being taken because they are poor, 
it would be a sin for their boy’s sake, and for the 
sake of all the boys that would follow his example. 
So, off* with him !” 

Mary was far from wishing to defend the act 
of pilfering from sheaves, and equally far from 
supposing that her brother and sister thought of 
any such mode of fulfilling their command when 
it was delivered to their boy. Mr. Anderson 
might be perfectly sure that Kay and his wife 
would not come and ask, in the “ proper way” he 
alluded to, for what they were wearing themselves 
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out in strup-glinq to earn ; and as for tlie boy, 
slie believed she could fftiswcr foj* liim that the 
being deprived of what he had gathered, or, at 
most, a private beatin^* would avail to make him 
observe other comniands in endeavouring to fulfil 
thos(; of his parents. Anderson still thought 
dillerently ; and, perceiving at the moment half a 
dozen little heads })eeping from behipd so many 
sliocks^was confirmed in his opinion lliat the boy 
must he flogged. Hoggets accordingly whipped up 
the little lad, slung him, screaming and writhing, 
over his shoulder, and disappeared behind the 
wall, while the farmer hunted out the other 
culprits, and sent them, for a punishment, to see 
their companion flogged in the field. Mary first 
detained thorn to sec her restore John’s hand- 
fulls of corn to the sheaves, and then went down 
to do the best she could for her poo*r little nephew 
in his agony. ^ 

She presently overtook, liim, and found that his 
agony was now of a more mixed character than 
she had expected. He was alternating between 
hope and fear. The quivering nostril and short 
sob told wbat his terror had been, while his raised 
eye, and eflbrts to compose himself, testified to 
his trust that he had found a deliverer. Two 
young ladies on horseback were talking with 
Ho ggets, and kioking compassionately on the 
culprit, while Hoggct\ touched his hat every 
instant, and liad already lowered the boy from Ids 
disgraceful elevation. The Miss Fergussons only 
asked him to delay till they had overtaken Mr, 
Anderson, and endeavoured to procure pardon 5 
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and Hoggets thought it was not for him to rebist 
the wishes of the ladies.*. 

The whole matter was argued over again, and 
the “farmer strongly urged with the ])lea tliat corn 
was more tempting to the poor than ever before^, — 
the quartern being now one shilling and eiglit- 
pence. The farmer thought that the strong^ 
the temptation, the more exemplary should lie 
the punishrnent. If he could supply every b ead- 
eater near him with abundance of corn, as t^ 
obviate the temptation, he would gladly do so, ag 
he held prevention to be better than punj^m^nt; 
but, as he had not this in his power, tlieiesWtiihff 
he could do was to discourage complianc^gy^tUt 
temptation. In this case, however, as the boy 
had been a good deal punished by exposure, and 
by being off and on in his expectations of being 
flogged, enough was done for example, and John 
might run home as fast as he liked. 

“ That ^riil not be very fast,” Mary obscr*ved, 
“ since he is to be beaten at the end of his walk f^r 
bringing his mother 8 apron home empty. I have 
heard say, sir, by* one that knows well, that" pur 
people are treated like this boy ; brought lov^fMr 
want of food, driven to skulk and pilfer for 
then disgraced and punished. But there is tflW 
difference, that you cannot prevent the want, 
and, in the case of the people, it might be pre- 
vented.’’ 

“ Chatham put that info your head, I suppose. 
It is just like one of his sayings. But I wish be 
would not make the worst of matters, as if any 
thing ailed' the nation more than there has been 
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ever since ])eo])le herded toprctlicr Wjith mischief- 
makers ainonp;- tliem here and there.” 

Miss ‘ l^'i'i^usson ho|)»l that there had not 
always been, and woirtd not always be, such 
proceedings as some whicli were going cm now. 
Tiie coppice field had been green and smooth as 
velvet the evening before, and this mpj’ning at 
daybreak it was brown and tramjiled. The 
skulkers* and meditators of violence had been 
there ; and the records of her father’s justice-room 
would sliow that the disgrace and punishment 
s})oken of hy Mary were fast following the desti- 
tution which is the cause of crime. She hoped 
Mr. Anderson did not supjiose that this was the 
natural state in which people will always live, 
wliile congregating for the sake of the advantages 
of society. * 

Anderson hoped that men would grow wiser in 
time than to set up midnight drills as a remedy 
for tlie distress which always occurs from time to 
time ; and then Mr. Fergusson would have less 
disagreeable justice-work to do. The ladies 
believed that tlie sliortest way to obviate the folly 
would be to obviate the distress ; and, as they 
moved on, were recommended to pray for abetter 
harvest than had this year blessed the land. 

John liad stolen away in advance of their 
liorses. Finding that tlicw were proceeding to 
join their brotliers, who had been grouse-shooting 
iR the moors since daybreak, it occurred to the 
))Oor boy that by following in the track of the 
gentlemen, he might chance to pick up some- 
thing which would serve as a propitiation at home 
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for his failure in the arjicle of corn. It was pos- 
sible that a wbuncled bird or two niinhthave been 
left by the sportsmen, a,)u] that those who could 
not purchase bread mij^ht sup olf game : — no 
uncommon occurrence in a country wiicre the 
tenants of a preserve are b(‘lter fed than tlie 
inijabitants of a village. Half resolving to try 
his fortun'fe on the otlier side the hills, and never 
to face his parents again unless he could find a 
black cock, John plunged into the moors, keepiiig 
the ladies in view from a distance, as a sort of 
guide to the track that the sportsmen had been 
pursuing. He had not speed of foot to sustain, 
for any length of time, his share of the race. 
The riding party disappeared in the dusk ; no 
living thing crossed his path, but many inanimate 
ones put on4he appearance of a fluttering bird to 
deceive the agitated and hungry boy ; and the 
breeze v(hich stirred them did not cool his brow. 
He could nowhere find a *pool of water jVoni 
which he might drink. His legs bent under him ; 
apd at the thought of how far they must yet carry 
him before he could reach shelter, north, south, 
east, or west, he began to cry. 

Tears dp not flow long when they may flow 
freely. It is the presence of restraint, or the in- 
terruption of thought, causing the painful idea to 
recur, which renders it difficult for a child to 
stop a fit of crying, «ft)hn had no such restraint, 
and was subject to no further interruption than 
the silent appearance of light after light in the 
village below, and the survey of an occasional 
sheep, which came noiselessly to look at him au4 
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walk away again. By tUc time that the dew be- 
gan to make itself felt upon his face, he was 
yawning instead of crying ; and he rose from tfie 
turf as mucli from a desfre to be moving again 
as from any anxiety as to what was to become 
of him this night. A manifold bleat resounded 
as he erected himself, and a score or two^of sheep 
ran over one another as he moved from his rest- 
ing pi act?, giving hope that the shepherd was at 
no great distance. It was not long before he 
was seen through the grey twilight, moving on 
a slope a little to the west; and, to John’s de- 
light, ho turned out to be an acquaintance, Bill 
Hookey, who lived close by the Kays till he went 
U])on the moors in Wilkins the grazier’s service. 

“ How late are you going to be out, Will?” 
was John’s first question. ‘ * 

“ As late as it be before it is early,” replied 
Will. “ ^"on’s my sleeping place, aiTd 1 am 
going to turn in when I have made out what is 
doing on the river there. Look farther down, — 
below the forge, boy. They are quiet enough 
this minute, or the wind is lulled. When it 
blows again, you may chance to hear what 1 
heard.” 

“ But about sleeping,” said John. “ I am 
mortally tired, and Tve a great way to go home. 
Can’t you give me a corner in your hut till 
morning ^ 

“ Wiiy, I doubt there will be scarce room, for 
I promised two of my ewes that they should 
have shelter to-night ; and this lamb is' too ten- 
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tier, you see, to be lel\to itself. I don’t sec bow 
they can let 'you be served.'" 

•Jolin promised to I^t the ewes liave the first 
choice of a snug corner^ and to be content willi 
any space they might leave him, explaining that 
he wanted to be abroad early to glean, and that 
it would save him a long walk to sleep on this 
side Anddrson’s fields, instead of a mile to the 
cast of them. He said nothing at present about 
his hunger, lest it should prove an objeclion to 
his abiding in Will’s company. The objection 
came spontaneously, however, into the mind of 
the prudent Will. 

1 hope you’ve your supjier with you, lad, or 
you’ll fare hardly here.” 

“ 0, never mind supper,” said John, lirusliing 
his sleeve aoross his eyes. “ 1 have gone with- 
out often enough lately.” 

“ Lil^fe many a one besides. 4Tell, if you 
don’t mind supper, ^o much the better for you. 
I have left but a scanty one for myself, 1 was so 
mortal hungry at dinner time ; and there is no 
more bread and milk in the jar than the lamb 
will want.” 

“ Can’t I get some fresh sweet grass for tlie 
lamb that will do as well? Do let me ! Pretty 
creature ! I should like to feed it.” 

The ofier was scornfully declined, and lie was 
told that he might help any of the older lambs to 
graze, but that be must, at his peril, touch tliis 
particularly precious, newly-dropped lamb. John 
was more disposed to graze on his own account 
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llian to assist any crcat^ire in eatinpf wlmt lie 
could not shave. It next occurred to him to pro- 
pose a barf^ain. He it promised to he 

a cold night. Will agreed that it might be inid- 
dlingly so. John had his mother’s stout apron 
with iiim. and Will should be welcome to it to 
wrap the lamb in, if John might have some of the 
lamb’s bread and milk. Will had, however, a 
provokmgly comfortable woollen wrapper, one 
end of which was always at the service of the ])ct 
lamb for the time being. While the next mode 
of attack was being devised, the soft pacing of 
horses* feet on the turf, and the occasional strik- 
ing of a hoof against a flint, were heard ; and 
Will, offering an obeisance . which was lost in 
the darkness, made bold to inquire what sport the 
gentlemen had had on the moors. * 

“ Excellent sport, if we bad bagged as many as 
we brought down,’* answered one of tb^ youths : 
“ but thieves seem to be* as plentiful as furze- 
bushes hereabouts. There were so many loiterers 
about our steps that our dogs could not move 
quick enough when we brought down more than 
one bird at a time.” 

“ There will be a savoury supper or two eaten 
to-night by those who sport without pulling a 
trigger,” observed the other Mr. Fergusson. 
“ Eut they are welcome to my share of the 
powder and shot they Itave helped themselves 
to.” 

John’s heart swelled at the thoughts of how 
he should like to be a sportsman ’after this 
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fashion, especially as the gentleman declared that 
he should have been welcome. 

The ladies had paused to listen to another such 
sound from afar as Wiil'had described. Many 
of the twinkling lights from the village had dis- 
appeared, and there seemed to be a great bustle 
below the forge, displayed as often as the big 
bellows exerted themselves to throw out a pecu- 
liarly vivid flame to light up the bankf of the 
river. Will was of opinion that the people were 
in a hurry for their corn, and unwilling to await 
Kitkland’s time for opening his granaries, and 
unlading his lighters. There had been talk, — 
as he had overheard on the moors, -—of going 
down the river to where the lighters took in their 
cargoes, and demanding the distribution of the 
corn upon the spot. Probably this was what 
was now being done at Kirkland’s, instead of a 
few mile§ nearer the river^s mouth. 

It is time we were off, if that be the case,’* 
cried one of the gentlemen. “ Kirkland must 
not be borne down in this manner, for the peo- 
ple’s sake any more than for his own. Come, 
Charles. The girls will be safe enough with 
Jackson. Let us run down to the village. 
Here, little boy ! You know Anderson’s? You 
know Mr. Anderson himself?” 

John bung down bis head, and acknowledged 
that be knew Mr. Anddl-son. 

“ Well, here is a shilling for you. « Run to 
Mr. Anderson, and beg him from me to come 
down, with his steadiest men, if he lias any, to 
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Kirkland’s premises, as fjst as possible. Off with 
you ! What are you waiting for f* 

“ If he should be goye already, sir ?” • 

“ Why, then, go and call your father, if your 
father is not an ass, like the rest of the people 
hereabouts.” 

John Iieard one of the young ladies check lier 
brother for his expression, remindirf^ him that 
nothing* makes the ears grow so fast as the hav- 
ing an empty stomach ; and the boy pondered 
for a moment whether his father’s ears had 
lengthened since tlie time when tlie family had 
become subject to hunger. His hand involun- 
tarily went up to the side of his own head ; and 
then came the speculation whether he should 
offer Will a high price for the lamb’s bread and 
milk on the spot, or wait to change* his shilling 
at Mrs. Skipper’s counter. A sharp rebuke from 
his employer for his delay sent him bounding 
down the slope, calling \ip his courage to face 
the farmer, and consoling himself with thoughts 
of real white bread, dispensed under Mrs. Skip- 
per’s bright smile. 

Alas ! Mrs. Skipper had no bright smile, this 
evening, even for John ; much less for anyone 
who Imd not so decided an opinion about her 
being very handsome. Anderson had looked 
full as grave as John expected, whether about 
the matter in hand, or ike boy’s past offence, 
was not clear ; but the farmer’s gravity was no- 
thing to Mrs. Skipper’s terror. She scolded 
everybody about her, ran from one neighbour to 
another for advice whether to barricade her win- 
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dows, and co’|dd by nc means attend to John’s 
demand of a penny roll till he was on the point 
of helping himself; and, slipping the shilling 
into the till, Mrs. Skipper InifTed him when he 
asked for change, and turned her back upon him 
so as to make him fear that he had made a more 
costly baT;gain, after all, than if he had bid for 
the lamb’s bread and milk upon the moor. All 
this was not without cause. A friendly neigh- 
bour bad come up from the river-side to warn 
her that it had been proposed by the peo[)le as- 
sembled round Kirkland’s granaries, that, failing 
a supply of food from his stores, the hungry 
should help themselves out of the baker s shop. 
It seemed but too probable that the threat would 
be executed ; for Mrs. Skipper found (and God 
forgive her, she said, for being sorry to hear it !) 
that Kirkland was prepared for the attack ; hav- 
ing thrown open two granaries to show that 
they were empty, and promised that he had 
something particular to say about the wheat on 
board the lighters ; something which was likely 
to send the people away as hungry as they came. 

A champion soon appeared in the person of 
Kay, who was almost the only man of the village 
who was not engaged on the more important 
scene of alarm. Women came in plenty, and 
children stood, like scouts, in the distance ; but 
the women were found to be very poor com- 
forters, and the children ran away as often as 
they were wanted for messengers. Mary was 
there ; and her indifference to the danger served 
almost as well as Kay’s promised valour to 
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restore spirits to Mrs. Ski]>per. It was some- 
to do when the m#st valuable part of the 
stock was carried away to be hidden in some 
safe place, and the oldest loaves ostentatiously 
placed so as to be sfblen first, to taunt Mary 
with her not caring for what happened to her 
friends, and looking as indiflerent as if she came 
merely to buy a threepenny loaf, l^ary made 
no reply ; but her brother declared that he must 
just sa/ for her, that if she was indiflerent about 
other people’s concerns, so she was about her 
own. There was Chatham, very busy down by 
the river-side, with everybody listening to him 
but the one who had the most reason to be proud 
to hear what he said ; and Mrs. Skipper would 
see, when she was cool, that it was rather hard 
to scold Mary for being better able to give assist- 
ance than if she wasS^subject to beiflg heated like 
some people. Mrs, Skipper begged a world of 
pardons. She was not half good e]Sough for 
Mary to care at all about her, and she was ready 
to bite lier tongue out for what she had said. As 
Mary did not intimate any wish to this effect, 
however, no such catastrophe took place, and 
the necessary disposition of affairs proceeded 
quietly. 

Mrs. Skipper had not to wait long to know 
her fate. Chatham came to tell her that the 
people had been exasperated by finding that there 
was no good corn for tSem on Kirkland’s pre- 
mises, anfl had gone on towards Sheffield, to 
burn or pull down a mill or two, it was supposed, 
as some faces well known at the midhight drill 
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were seen among tliem. If the few wlio re- 
mained behirf:! should^ come and ask bread of 
Mrs. vSkipper, he advised her to give it without 
any show of unwillingness. 

“ Mercy on me ! lliat^will be hard work, if 
they look beyond the bread on the counter, — 
two days old,’* cried Mrs. Skipper. “ Suppose 
they shouk) get at the dougli, what am 1 to do 
to-morrow ? And tlie flour 1 There has not 
been time to hide half the flour! They will 
want to cut my head off every day for a week to 
come, if they strip me of my flour, and exj)ect 
me to go on baking at the same price. O, Mr. 
Kay, what shall 1 do V* 

“ Do as dealers in corn in another shape have 
done, often and often,” replied Chatham. 
“ Bear your lot patiently as a dealer in that 
which the people want most, and in which they 
are most stinted.” 

Mrs. Skipper looked doubtfully at Mary for 
a further explanation of what it was that she 
was to do. 

“ Do you mean,” asked Kay, “ that they 
have stripped Kirkland of liis corn, and expect 
him to sell more next week at the same price ?” 

“ They would have done so, if Kirkland had 
had much wheat to part with. The trade of a 
corndealer, I have heard him and others say, has 
always been a hard one^to carry on. All parties 
have joined against them, for as long a time as 
can be remembered.” 

“ Ay ; the farmers are jealous, I suppose, of 
their coming between them and the people, 
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tliinklng they could better prices if there was 
nobody to be served betv^^en themltind their cus- 
tomers. And the people, in the same way, think 
that they must pay higli^r for their bread, to*cn- 
able the corndcalers to*Iivc.” 

P'orgetting that the farmers have something 
else to be doing than buying and selling corn, 
here and there, wherever it is wanted, getting 

it from abroad when there is not enough at home, 
and government lets more come in. But it is not 
only the hirmers and the people. The govern- 
ment used to punish the buying up of corn where 
it was plentiful, and selling it where it was scarce. 
Many a corndealer has been punished instead of 
thanked for doing this.” 

“ I do not see why any man need be thanked 
for doing what answers best to his own pocket, 
as it certainly does to buy cheap a\id sell dear. 
But to punish a man for coming between the 
people and want, seems tc^nic to be more like an 
idle tale than anything to be believed.’* 

“ Kirkland’s father was taken up and tried for 
doing this very tiling, not longer ago than a 
dozen years or so. The law was against him, 
(one of the old laws that we are learning to be 
ashamed of ;) but it was too clear that he had 
done no harm, for anybody to wish that he 
should be punished. So they let him go.” 

“ Who told you this?” 

“ Kirkland himself toTd us so, just now. He 
said he had rather be brought to his trial in the 
same way, than have the people take the matter 
into their own hands to their own injury. I 
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lliouglit it was very brave of him to say so at 
the moment.’’ t 

“ Why ? Were the people angry ?” 

Like to tear him to4)ieces.” 

‘‘ And he within their #each?” 

“ Standing on the plank between the lighter 
and the wharf/’ 

“ Ugh ! And they miglit have toppled him 
into the w*^ter any minute !” cried Mrs. Skipper. 
** i am sure I hope they won’t come near me.” 

“ The most angry of theiri are gone on, as I 
told you,” replied Chatham. “ And that is well 
, for you, perhaps; for never did you see angrier 
Tabes. They called out, two hundred voices like 
one, that it was a sin they should have to pay 
twenty pence for their quartern while he liad a 
houseful of Ivheat stored up, and more coming,” 

“ And ^ it is, if he can get more when that 
is done.” . , 

“ That*xs the very thing he cannot be sure of 
doing, as he told the& ];eople they must know 
very well. No one can he sure beforehand when 
and how he may get in corn from abroad ; and, 
at any rate, it cannot be had till it has grown 
monstrously dear at home ; and so he insisted 
upon it that ho was doing the wisest thing in 
selling his corn as Qthers sell it, and no cheaper ; 
that we may not eat it all up now, and starve 
entirely before the end of the winter.” 

“ Well, I grumble much as anybody else 
at our having to pay twenty pence for our loaf ; 
begging your pardon, Mrs. Skipper, whose fault 
I know it is not; I, with a wife and children, 
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can’t reconcile myself to «ucli a prt;e. I grum- 
ble as much as anybody.” 

‘‘ So do I,” said Chatiiam. 

“ Only you don’t blalne Kirkland.” 

“ Kirkland can’t belj) the grievance, any more 
than you or I ; and I am sure lie suffers enough 
by it. There is a loss of some hund];(;d pounds 
by this one cargo. It is more than half spoiled.” 

“ SpcTiled ! Uow?” 

“ The sea-water has got to it, and it is down- 
right rotten.” 

“ AVhat a pity, when it is so particularly 
wanted ! Sucli accidents signify twice as much 
at some times as at others ; and that this sliould 
happen now — ^just when bread is^at the highest ! 
0 dear ! what a pity 1” 

“ It would not signify half so nfuch if there 
was more certainly coming, and the peojde knew 
what they had to depend op. But if more is or- 
dered, it may come or it may not; and it may 
be in good time, or not arrive till the season is 
far advanced ; and so much must be paid for 
shipping charges (always dear in autumn), that 
it may mount up as high as our own iiome sup- 
ply, after all.” 

“ AVhat a worry Kirkland must be in ! ” ob- 
served Kay. “ He is not one of the quietest at 
anytime; and now, between hurrying his corre- 
spondents abroad, and finefing his cargo spoiled at 
home, and having the people gathering about him 
with their clamour, he must feel something like 
a dog with a saucepan tied to its tail.” ' 

“ Not like your master, Mr. Kay,” observed 
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Mrs. Skippery^ “ Therte is no law to meddle with 
his selling his brass abroad or at home, as he 
likK38 ; and so he know^what to expect, and how 
to live with his neighbours ; and has little to 
worry him.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Mrs. Skipper. My 
master is prevented selling freely abroad and at 
home ; ana prevented by the same law that worries 
Kirkland. And the worry is great, I'can tell 
you ; though Oliver does not run about, losing 
his breath and fidgeting himself like Kirkland, 
but walks so solemn and slow, you might take 
him for a Quaker.” 

“ Well, 1 thought, as his foundry is always at 
work, and people must have things made of 
brass, and nob’ody objecting, — I thought things 
went easily emough with Oliver.” 

“ His foundry works at night,” said Chatham, 
“ and hi% metal runs as well at Christmas as at 
Midsummer ; and yetf Oliver's prosperity depends 
on rain and sunshine as mucli as if zinc and 
copper were sown in tlie furrows and came up 
brass.” 

“ There, now,” said Mrs. Skipper, “ that is 
one of your odd speeches, Chatham. And Mr. 
Kay nods as if he knew what you meant.” 

“ 1 have good reason to know,” replied Kay. 
“ I and my fellow-workmen must have higher 
wages when corn is sctiice, and then Oliver must 
put a better price upon his brass, without (dtlicr 
his or our gaining anything by it: and then 

“ O ay ; there will be less brass bought ; that 
is what you mean.” 
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“ Moreover, there are |)lenty of jieople abroad 
that want brass, and would take it if they could 
give us corn in excliang,p,— so regularly as that 
they and we might kifow what we are about. 
And so, as sure as sunshine or rain falls short, 
some of Oliver’s furnaces die out : and as sure 
as Kirkland’s corn-vessels might come and 
go, without let or hinderance, our foundry 
would sfiiul a light, night and day, over all the 
vale.” 

That is the way Chatham’s sayings come 
out,” observed the widow : “ but I think he 
might as well speak plain at once, and make no 
mysteries.” 

“ 1 spoke plain enough about what was going 
to happen to you and your brea'd,” said Chat- 
ham, “ and now you will soon seft whether it 
comes out true ; for here is the street filling fast, 
I see.” • 

“Poor souls!” cried tlfe widow, having run 
out at her door to look. “ They do not seem 
creatures to be afraid of, when one comes 
close to them ; — so tired and lagging 1 1 say, 

Dixon, won’t you have something to eat after 
your walk ? Smith, you look worse still, and I 
saw liovv early you were off to your work this 
morning, and you have a good way to go to 
Kupper. Try a roll, won’t you ? Come, that’s 
right, Bullen, set to, and me if itis^not good 
bread ; and you, Taylor, — carry it home to your 
wife, if you scruple to eat it yourself. — Bless you, 
make no speeches ! I only wish I had more ; 
but this is ail, you see, except the dough that is 
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laid fbr the ^ morning, and that belongs to my 
customers, not to me. — Well ; 1 am pleased you 
like it. I would have iJiought to get in some 
cheese, if I had known, before the shop was 
shut, that you would be passing. — Never make 
such a favour of it. I’ll ask the same of you 
some day. Or you will remember me when 
times merld with you. — Do look, Mr. Kay; if 
they be not going to cheer! — 1 never.thought 
to live to be cheered. — Dless them 1 how hearty 
they are ! ” 

And laughing, sparkling, and waving her right 
arm vehemently, the dame watclied in their pro- 
gress down the street the neighbours whose ap- 
proach she had thought, an hour before, she 
could scarcely survive. Kay followed the munch- 
ing groups,* to see what they would do next; 
and Chatham drew Mary’s arm within his own, 
to escort her home, leaving the widow to bolt 
herself in, and surviSy at Jier leisure her bare 
shelves, and sweep down her empty shop-board, 
— soliloquizing, as she went on, 

“ [ forgot these little sweet-cakes, or some of 
the children should have had them, — for tliey are 
rather stale. It is well they did not press for the 
dough, for 1 don’t believe I could liave refused 
them anything at the moment, — and then what 
should I have said to the Fergussons’ man in the 
morning ? — AVell ; it^does look forlorn, now it is 
all over; and it was but this morning that 1 refused 
to take Mrs. Holmes’s ten-shilling bonnet because 
I thought I could not afford it ; and now 1 have 
given away, — let me see how many shillings* 
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worth of bread! Ugh ! dare ncf: think of it. 
But it is done, and can't be undone ; and besides 
J dare say they would h^ve taken it, if I had tiot 
given it ; and, as I bargained with them, they 
will do the same for me some day. Smith does 
look rarely bad, to be sure. I wish he be not 
going ; thougli, if he be, it wdll be pleasant to 
tiiink that one gave him a meal whAi he was 
hungry.* Not that it won't be ])leasant to re- 
member the same thing if he lives. I wonder 
what his poor wife's expectation is concerning 
him. If she loses him, I hope she will find it no 
more of a trouble than I have done. So much 
less than I thought ! I think poor Mrs. Kay 
droops almost as much as Smith. But there's 
no knowing. Those weakly pet)])le often live 
the longest ; — except, to be sure, wlien they have 
got into a habit like hers. Not a word has her 
husband ever let drop about it. !• wonder 
whether he knows as much as I do. He shall 
never hear a word of it from me, nor not even 
Mary, though I fancy she can't be blind. 
Catch Mary Kay blind to anything ! For all 
she looks so dull and stony when she chooses, 
she sees as sharp as a hawk, — and lias such a w’ay 
of setting one down. She’s a good creature too, 
with all she does for those children ; and nothing 
could be more handy than she was about the 
bread to-night. I wish sh# might chance to look 
in in the morning, and give me more of her 
handiness, to help to make the place look a little 
less forlorn than it does with all these empty 
shelves. I was very hasty, to be sure, in empty- 
19 E 
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ing them ; bi\t, as tlie^ parson said’ on Sunday, 
God loves a cheerful giver. So now, I will cast 
a l6ok to see if the dough is rising, and go to 
bed ; for it must be full l»ate, I am sure.” 

Chatham and Mary were meanwhile walking 
home, conversing after their fashion, — making 
six words do where others would use twenty. 
An incident occurred on which they understood 
each other without any words at all. A gleam 
of light fell across the street as a door on the 
shadowy side of the way slowly opened, to let 
out a woman, wlio walked along under the houses, 
slowly and with her head hung down. It was 
the door of the gin-shop that opened, and it would 
have been absurd to pretend not to know the 
woman. Mary instantly slackened her pace, and 
motioned to cross over to the dark side. 

“She is steady enough,” said Chatham. “She 
will get'Vn very well by herself.” 

“ To be sure she will. It is not quite come to 
that yet. But let her get home first, and not 
know that we have been following her. It is 
only merciful.” 

“ She shall have mercy from me; — more per- 
haps than from those who are answerable for her 
failing and sinking as she does, poor soul 

Mary consented to turn back to the end of the 
Street, to give a little more time, and asked 
whether grindstone emitting was not warm work 
in these sultry noons. She had learned all she 
Wanted about grindstones by the time she could 
safely knock at her brother’s door with the hope 
that there was somebody stirring within to open it. 
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“I say nothing about tcoming (a to sit with 

you all till Kay comes, because 

“ I was not going to^sk you to-night. To- 
morrow evening, perhajfs. Good night now. I 
hear her coming. Good night.’’ 

And Chatham was out of sight from within, 
before Mrs. Kay, her bonnet ofl‘, and her cap 
somehow not put on, opened the doo!’* and left 
Mary to* fasten it. 


Chapter III. 

FASTERS AND FEASTERS. 

There were two opposite lights on the horizon 
that night, to those who looked out from the 
village. While the moorf sank ' serenely be- 
hind the dark western hills, a red flame shot 
up, amidst volumes of wreathing smoke, in the 
direction of Sheffield. Some persons were try- 
ing the often-repeated experiment of gaining 
bread by the destruction of that by which bread 
is gained. A metal-mill was gutted, its ma** 
chinery broken, and its woodwork burned, because 
tlie sea water had got to Kirkland’s corn ; and 
more mills were threatened in case the price of 
bread did not fall within a few days. As no one 
could answer for the price of bread falling within 
the time specified, the only thing to be done was 
to take measures to avert the promised destruc- 

E 2 
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tioii. For \tliis purpose, strict inquiries were 
made as to wliat the inhabitants of the district 
had been about the preceding evening ; wlio 
had gone liome from the harvest-field ; wlio at- 
tended the arrival of Kirkland’s corn ; and how 
many there were who could give no good account 
of themselves. Early in the morning the ofiicers 
of justice'were abroad, and Mr. Fergusson and 
his sons were seen riding about, greeted not the 
less respectfully wherever they went from its 
being known that their object was to bring some 
of their neighbours to justice. Mr. Fergusson’s 
character stood too high among his tenants to 
allow of their thinking the worse of him under 
any misfortunes that might happen. Let him do 
what he might in his character of magistrate, he 
was trusted oto do what was right, as he showed 
himself, on all occasions, not only compassionate 
to the sufferings of the people, but as wise in 
discerning the causes“of the suffering as anxious 
to relieve it when relief was in his power. Ac- 
cordingly, hats were touched when he looked in 
the faces of those whom he met this morning, 
and ready answers given to his inquiries where 
the innocent were called upon to speak, and re- 
spectful ones from the guilty, when the necessity 
came upon them of making out a case. All the 
complaisance that there was, however, w^as en- 
grossed by the Mr. Eergussons. The constables 
got only sneers and short answers, and men and 
women looked suspiciously on one another all 
through Ahe district, none knowing what a neigh- 
bour might have the power to tell. Perhaps so 
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many cross words were ntver spoken in one day 
in the vale, as the day after tlic burninp^ of Hal- 
sted’s mill. “ What do you look at me for ? You 
liad better look to you^*self,’* was the common 
sentiment at the forge, in the field, and on the 
alehouse bench. As for the children, they were 
so perplexed with instructions what they were to 
say, that it was only to be hoped no one would 
ask theiw any questions. 

It was not to be supposed that Mrs. Skipper 
could stay quietly at home while strangers were 
passing up and down the street about whom her 
journeyman could give her no information, and 
while reports were travelling round of one neigh- 
bour and another being com})romised. She 
burst in at Kay’s, just after he v^as gone to his 
work, when his wife was preparing* to put away 
breakfast, and Mary was beating out the corn 
which she had gleaned the evening brfore, and 
which was destined to the\nill this day. 

“ I have not brought you a hot roll this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Kay ; no, nor so much as a crust. I 
cannot afford any more of that at present ; and 
so you will not look for it from me.” 

“ What do you speak in that way to me for? 
I don’t know what you mean,” said Mrs. Kay, 
with an angry, puzzled stare. 

“ Nor I what you would be at. I’m sure,” re*- 
plied Mrs. Skipper. “ Chae would not believe 
you were the soft-spoken Mrs. Kay, now-a-days. 
You can be sharper in your speech than ever I 
am, let me tell you.'* 

That is the more reason why you should be 
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soft in you^^,” said Mary. “ She has borne 
with you sometimes, wlien you have been belter 
in ^nealth tlian slie is no,w.’' 

“ Well; that is true r and she does look so 

poorly Ah ! now, there’s master John 

coming out with a speech about my fresh colour 
again.” 

John v^as not thinking about anybody’s colour. 
He wanted to know whether it was not .true that 
he had had eleven-pence change from her the 
night before. 

“ To be sure you had, after taking a penny 
roll.” 

John called his mother to witness, that she 
might tell his father, that he was in possession of 
a shilling before the troubles began at Kirk- 
land’s; to say nothing of those farther on. His 
father had doubted his getting that shilling 
honestly, and had desired his mother to take 
possession of the eleven pence till the whole was 
unquestionably accounted for; and now Jolin 
wanted his money back again. Mrs. Kay did 
not, however, heed his request; and the matter 
ended in Mary’s persuading the boy that if he 
had the money by the time he was at liberty to 
go out, it would do very well, instead of pressing 
for it now that his mother was busy thinking of 
something else. 

“ Why, take car«^ Mrs, Kay !” cried her 
neighbour. “ Your hand shakes so, you will cer- 
tainly let the dish down, and that will cost you more 
than a meal of my best bread would have done. 
Well ! that is a beautiful potato to have left 
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among the peelings. Aisd here’s*^ another I I 
wonder you let the children scatter their food 
about in that manner.” 

“ 'Tis not the chiWren,” observed Mary. 
“ They have not more than they are very willing 
to eat, poor things ! Their mother has but little 
appetite, and she is apt to slip her food back into 
the dish, that it may not make her husband un- 
easy. — Jb want your help more than she does,” 
she continued, seeing that Mrs. Skipper’s officious 
assistance was obstinately refused by the poor 
woman. “ Will you step behind, and help me to 
beat and winnow my corn, if you have a minute 
to spare 

With all her heart, Mrs. Skipper said ; but she 
had an errand, though it was not* to bring cider 
or hot bread. She had learned the secret of 
making potato-bread : not the doughy, distasteful 
stuff that many people were eating, Ifut light, 
digestible, palatable bread.* She would not tell 
the secret to everybody, — giving away her own 
trade ; but when she saw a family of old friends 
eating potatoes, morning, noon, and night, she 
could not help telling them how they might get 
something better. 

Mary thanked her, and observed that she did 
not know how she could put her gleaned corn to 
a better use than in making the experiment of a 
batch of mixed flour and potato-bread. 

“ Ah ! do ; and I will treat you to the baking, 
and look well to it myself. For my credit’s sake, 
you know ; having set you to try. Come, let 
us have the corn beat out.’* 
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They vvenV to the b?,ck of tlie house to thresh 
and winnow, and then the widow's first exclama- 
tion was about how satVy out of sorts Mrs. Kay 
seemed to be. 

“ These are not times for her,*’ replied Mary. 
“ They bear harder upon such as she was than 
upon anybody. Who could have thought, you 
know, when she was an only child, brought up 
delicately for a poor man’s daughter, *^that she 
would come to loathe a potato .breakfast, and 
have no other /’* 

“ Bless you ! I know,** whispered the widow, 
with a wise look. “ People may take things 
over-night that leave them no sense, nor temper, 
nor appetite in the morning. My dear, 1 see 
how it is,** 

Mary vva» apparently too busy with the wheat 
to take any notice of this intimation. The next 
thing sIa; said was, 

“ Where are all the potatoes to come from 
that will be wanted if people take to this new 
sort of bread ? and indeed whether they do ot 
not ; for potatoes they must eat, either by them- 
selves or made into bread. How are we to get 
enough ?** 

“ The price is rising, they say ; faster than the 
price of anything else, except corn : and if you 
go up yonder towards the moors, you will See 
what a quantity of new ground is being taken up 
for growing potatoes. 1 have had half a mind 
to try what 1 could do with a bit of a field myself. 
Anderson knows what he is about, generally ; 
and what he tries in a large way might be safe 
such as we in a small.*' 
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“ I would not try,** replied Mary! 

“ No, not if you were me, because you think 
I fly from one thing to jwiother, and do myself 
harm.’* 

“ Besides,*' said Mary, attempting no denial, 
“ how will it be with you next year, if there 
sliould chance to be a fine wheat ami barley 
crop i People do not live on potatoes when they 
can get bread ; and I am sure it is not to be 
wished that tlicy should. I hope there will be 
much less demand for potatoes next year ; and 
it is likely there will. We have had so many 
bad seasons, it cannot be long before a good one 
comes.” 

“ And then what a pity it will be that so much 
money has been spent in fencing and manag- 
ing these potato-grounds 1 It may chance to 
come to be worth while to turn the sheep on 
again. That would be a pity.” 

“ Say rather it is a pity fhey were ever turned 
off. The land on the moors is much more fit for 
them than for us to feed off ; and leaving them 
there would leave the money that is spent on the 
land (more than it is worth, if matters went on 
in their usual course) to be used in a more pro- 
fitable way.*' 

“ In what way ?’* 

“Why; take your own case. If you pay so 
much for hedging and di'^‘hing, and draining, 
and manuring the potato- ground you have a 
mind for, and the crop brings you no more next 
year than the same plot now brings as u sheep - 
feed, is not the money just lost that was laid out 
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in making a’ field of it? My opinion is that it 
would bring less ; and if it does not, it ought to 
do*. Our people will e be badly off indeed if 
food is so high next yeatr as to make them take 
your potatoes at a price that would make your 
bargain a good one ; and if they are obliged to 
do so, they will be eating up in those potatoes 
the money that should have set some of them to 
work at weaving or cutlery-employment/* Better 
buy corn of Kirkland when we can, and let the 
sheep graze on/’ 

“Ay, when we can. There is the very thing. 
If we could always do that, as much as we 
pleased, we should not spend much of our 
money on the moors ; but it is because it is all a 
chance whether we shall be buying of Kirkland 
next year, fliat one thinks of taking the chance 
of potatoes selling well.” 

“ I wt)uld not.” 

“ No, not you. You would spend your money, 
if you had any, in a little bargain of grindstones, 
for the sake of a certain person.’' 

“ That would depend on the price of potatoes,” 
replied Mary, smiling, “for they would depend 
on the price of corn ; and on the price of corn 
mainly depends the cutlery trade ; and where is 
the use of grindstones unless the cutlery business 
flourishes ?” 

“ There is anotheirthing to be looked to ; and 
that is, that those you help in cutting grindstones 
do not get themselves into trouble ; — ay, by 
being a*broad at night, and having the con- 
stables after them in the day, I would have you 
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consider that, my dear. JVfercy ! how frightened 
you look, — as white as my apron ! Now, don’t 
push me away because J let out a thing tl«it 
made you frightened.” 

“ Angry — very angry,” said Mary. 

“ Not with me, to be sure ^ for I did not make 
it, be it true or not true ; thougli I need not have 
cast it in your teeth as I did. It was Dfck Rose 
told me ; .and he said he knew it from ” 

“ Do get me a little vinegar, Mrs. Skipper. 
I never pinched my finger so smartly before. I 
shall not be able to get my thimble on this 
week.” 

“ Well, now, it was that made you turn wliite, 
while you pretended to be so angry with me that 
you made my heart beat in my tlrroat. I shall 
know you now another time, mistress^Mary,” 

“ Not you,” thought Mary, as her giddy 
companion bustled into the house for vimegar. 

“ 1 don’t see your sister,'' said she, returning, 
“but I guessed where to look for the vinegar. 
Is the pain going? Well, only do you ask Dick 
Rose about how the folks were seen creeping out 
ol the quarry, one by one, — those that worked 
there, and some strangers that came to visit 
them ; and how- ” 

“ I shall not ask Dick Rose any such thing, 
when there is a person that can tell me so much 
better,” said Mary. 

“ Ay, if he will.” 

“John, fetch me the large blue apron, cried 
Mary ; “ and bring out Nanny with .you, I 
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promised she' should lci>d a hand, and see the chaff 
fly.” 

JJefore John could reach the door, a sharp 
scream, — the scream of a. child, — was heard from 
within. Mary flew to see what luid happened, 
but just as she was entering, her brother, seeing 
that some one was behind her, slammed the door 
in her face, and was heard to bolt it. Mrs. Skip- 
per would not listen to what she had to sjay about 
the child having a fall, but exclaimed, 

“Well, I should not have thought Mr. Kay 
could have behaved in that manner to you ; and 
he looked at me quite fierce, so as I thought had 
not been in his nature.’’ 

And she stepped to the window to tap, and ask 
an explanation: but she caught a glimpse of 
something that quieted her, and sent her to stoop 
down over the wheat again, without looking at 
Mary, <jr speaking another word. Kay was 
carrying his wife up stairs. The helpless arm, 
hanging over his shoulder, was just visible, and 
the awe-struck children, suspending their crying, 
moved Mrs. Skipper to concern too deep to be 
expressed in her usual giddy speech. 

“ Which way are you going ?” asked Mary at 
length. “I am off for the mill, as soon as I can 
get in to take the children with me.” 

“ And I home ; and you may depend on me, 
you know for what.. My tongue does run too 
fast sometimes, I know ; but you may depend on 
me, as it was only by a chance that I was here.” 
“ Thajak you!” replied Mary, warmly. ‘‘And 
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I will take it kindly of you to sliovv me the way 
about the bread, as soon as iny corn is ground/* 

By the united resource^of the children withm, 
the door was unbolted,* and the party allowed 
egress into the street, when Mrs. Skipper turned 
down, and Mary up ; the children asking her, 
one to go out of the way for the sake of the pond 
on the Iieath, and another hoping to jump down 
five stepsf of the mill-ladder, four having been 
achieved last time. Mary would have been 
glad to forget their mother as easily as they. 

When W arden saw her toiling up the slope on 
the top of which the mill stood, her bundle on her 
head, and a child tugging at each side of her 
gown, he civilly came down to relieve her, and 
told her that she was more welconfe than on the 
occasion of her last visit. It was a •fine breezy 
day, he observed, and perhaps she might like to 
look about her from the top of the mil^, if she 
did not mind tlie shaking tiiat there always was 
in a wind. Mary thanked him, but dared not 
leave the children, lest they should put themselves 
in the way of the sails. This difficulty was soon 
obviated by the miller’s taking the girl upon his 
shoulder, and calling to his man to bring up the 
boy, and let him play among the sacks in the 
first story, or climb higher, as he liked, 

“ I suppose you saw the fire finely from here, 
if you chanced to be looking •ut last night,** Mary 
observed. 

“ My man did, as he stayed to take advantage 
of the wind. He says it lighted up everjr turn of 
the river between this and Sheffield. You may 
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see the smoke still, fimoD^ tlie oilier smoke. 
Half the country has flocked there this morning, 
my father-in-law told me just now, as he passed 
on his way to pay his refit. It is a good time to 
choose to pay his rent, when every body is 
thinking of something else than emptying liis 
pockets. Otherwise, it is not tlie safest and 
pleasantest thing in tlie world to be carrying 
money over the by-road between tlhis and 
Fergusson’s. Yonder he goes/’ continued the 
miller, stooping to the little girl whom he was 
keeping steady witli his arm round her waist. 
“Yonder goes Mr. Anderson, on his black 
mare. You may see him trotting along the lane 
between those young oaks.’' 

“ He will dome back slower in tlie evening, 
when he has left his money behind him/' ob- 
served Mary. 

“ He^'will not wait till evening. He will just 
finish with the steward, and come iiome again, for 
the Mr. Fergussons are abroad over the country 
to-day ; and besides, my father-in-law is wanted at 
home every hour of the day while tlie improve- 
ments are going on. Look how busy he is 
thereabouts.” 

“ I see ; they drive the poor slieep higher and 
higher up the moors, with their walls and their 
ditches." 

“ Yes, year by year. Before these many bad 
seasons, the sheep used to browse on this very 
slope where my mill stands. I used to come up 
among the bleaters every morning." 

“ Y^ou speak as if the bad seasons were the 
:mise of the change/' 
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“ And so they are, makily. Where numbers 
increase as they have done here in my time, more 
food will be wanted at all* events, be the seasons 
what they may. liut wAen the soil yields scan- 
tily, for years together, the inclosing will go on 
faster, from the cry for food. Yonder field, red 
ev(;n now with poppies, would never have been 
sown if the nine-acres in the bottom had yielded 
as they ought. The nine-acres used to yield as 
much as was reaped this year in itself and the 
po})py-field together.’’ 

“ And there has been all the cost of taking it 
in besides.’’ 

Yes ; and my father-in-law does wisely to 
pay that cost (if he must pay it) before his rent 
is raised. He and the steward wilfhave an argu- 
ment about that rent to-day, I fancy,* The lease 
will be up soon now, and rents are rising every 
where; and 1 suppose my father-in-lavv^is con- 
tent to let his mount up Too. He would not 
otherwise be carrying on all these works.” 

‘‘ I wonder at his being content to pay more 
rent after so many short harvests.” 

“ It is easier than after larger; for corn sells 
dear, more than in projiortion to its scarcity. 
Nobody can tell you better than Anderson that 
a single short harvest makes a heavy pocket ; 
mucli more a succession of short harvests.” 

“ Till the poor get a-head of the rate-payers, 
I suppose, — no longer. When Mr. Anderson 
has to maintain half of us down in the village, 
because we cannot buy food, he will find us lighten 
his pockets as fast as bad years can fill them 
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‘‘ The inaDufacluT^rs must help him then. 

They must raise tlieir people’s wages 

•“ And so must Anderson.” 

“ They must raise their people’s wages, and 
maintain the poor in tlie towns, and in the work- 
ing villages.’* 

“ I wish the manufacturers joy of their good 
nature. 'They first pay dear for their own bread, 
and then pay dear for the labour whicl» is to buy 
their workmen’s bread, and then spend what pro- 
fits arc left in supporting those whose labour 
they cannot employ ; and all to make Anderson’s 
and other farmers’ pockets heavy fora little while 
after bad seasons. I wish them joy of their 
patience.” 

“ Andersoii will want patience too, when his 
turn comes.* Depend upon it, as soon as he gets 
fairly saddled with a high rent and high rates, 
there wfil come a fine crop or two to make prices 
as low in proportion * as they now are high. He 
cannot bring down his men’s wages all in a day ; 
much less can the rates be disburthened at once ; 
and so it will be well if he makes ready before- 
liand for such a change.” 

“ 1 hope he does make ready ; but what I see 
there looks little like it.” 

“ What, you mean the bay-window and bal- 
cony now making to my house, and the shrub- 
bery lie is laying out. All that was no wish of 
mine, for I thought the white house looked very 
neat as it was before ; and the bit of garden be- 
hind was as much as my wife and J had time to 
attend to. But her father liked that his daugh- 
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ter’s house should be iifcproving while he was 
adding so niucli to his own, and he made us ac- 
cept of the alteration, whether we would or*no. 
He said, that while h5 was sending my wile’s 
sister to Paris, and bringing up her brothers to 
look higher than he once thought of for them, 
he could not leave her neglected, as if he was 
ashamed of her having married more humbly than 
the other girls will do.” 

“ And his own house looks hardly like the 
same place. His having built up among all the 
rambling old parts gives it one face as a whole.” 

“ Yes ; three more bad years, and it will look 
like a gentleman’s mansion. Yes, yes; these are 
the joyous rent-days, when the steward gets every 
farthing, and pretends to shake hfs head because 
it is no more ; and when the farmers try to look 
dismal about the short crops, and then sing merry 
songs over their ale, — such of tliem as •have not 
taken to port. Well, the millers* day will come 
in time, it is to be hoped.” 

“ Wlien will that be ?’* 

“ When the people are not setting their wits 
to work to make potato-bread, and eating every 
thing that grows rather than flour. We have 
had more going and coming, more watching and 
jealousy about waste, and more grumbling be- 
cause we cannot grind for nothing, — more trou- 
ble of all sorts about a few«trumpery bundles of 
gleanings this last week, than about fifty sacks 
when I first became a miller/’ 

“ I will give you as little trouble as I*oan with 
mine/’ said Mary 5 but you must not call it a 
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trumpery bundle, for it*is worth much to me. If 
you knew how much, I might trust you not to 
waste any of it.” 

“ You would not dreahi of my wasting, if you 
saw how carefully I look to every grain. AVhy, 
I d-rive away the very birds themselves, if they 
light when the sails stop at any time. We do 
not leave Ahe sweepings to them and the wind, as 
we used to do, but sift them as a housemaid sifts 
for pins. That is the reason why I do not offer 
your young master a handfull for the pigeons, 
as I used to do.” 

“ Don’t think of it, pray. He is going to play 
with the ducks on the pond as we go home, and 
that will do as well : besides, I hear him laugh- 
ing now, merry enough without the pigeons.*’ 

“ Playing hide and seek with Jerry among 
the sacks, I fancy.” 

“ WhUre he must have done playing for to- 
day,” observed Mar^. “ How quiet every place 
looks for a working day 1” she continued, giving 
one more glance round the horizon before she 
descended. “ Except the sheep, creeping like 
mites on the uplands, and the labourers gathering 
like ants about the new inclosures, I see nobody 
stirring.” 

“ I seldom see it so quiet, except on a star- 
light night, when there is no noise but the whiz- 
zing of the sails whew they go by starts ; or per- 
haps an owl from my gable. But you see the 
people in the quarries stick to their work, as if 
they had no share in what was doing last night.” 
And the miller looked full at Mary as he spoke. 
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“ I see a man or two with his pick in yonder 
stone-pit, hevvin" away as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Cannot you tliern ? Well, it m a 
wonder your head has iStood the shaking in this 
breeze for so long. Many people can fix their 
sight on nothing after the first two minutes.’^ 
Mary was determined to see more of the quar- 
ries before she went home fliau could be dis- 
cerned fwm the mill-top. She let one child peep 
into the hopper to see how the corn ran down to 
be ground, and the other to exhibit his jump of 
five steps, with a topple at the end of it, and 
then walked quickly away towards the part of 
the heath where bilberries were to be found, and 
where she thought she might leave her charge 
safely employed while she looked into the quarry 
to see whether Chatham was really there, and 
whether or not he had had any transactions with 
the constables since she saw him last. 


Chapter IV. 

A POOR MAN’S INDUCTION. 

It took but a little time to show the children how 
to find bilberries, and not very much longer to 
teach them not to eat wli^t they found ; after 
which Mary was at liberty to walk round to the 
mouth of the stone-quarry, beside which the fa- 
shioning of grindstones went on, in subservience 
to the cutlery business of Sheffield. She avoided 
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the sheds where the sawing and smoothing pro- 
ceeded, and looked only among the men wlio 
were excavating the intone. But few were at 
w^ork this day ; ChatliaiA was one of them. He 
was engaged high up, with his face to the rock, 
and having no glances to spare for the scene 
below him, or for the narrow, rough path by 
which hiV present position must be attained. 

Mary had never been here before, .and she 
lingered in hopes that Chatham might turn, and 
encourage her to go on. She gathered rag-wort 
from the moist recesses by the way, and paused to 
observe how the ivy was spreading over a portion 
of the stone face of the quarry which had been 
left untouched for some time, and to listen to the 
water trickling down among the weeds by a chan- 
nel which it ^lad worn for itself. As Chatham still 
did not turn, she proceeded to climb the path, 
being aware that children who were playing in 
the bottom had given* notice of her presence, and 
that face after face peeped out from beneath the 
sheds to gaze, and then disappeared again. Wlien 
at length she laid her hand on the arm of the 
toiling man, he started as if his tool had broken 
under his blow. 

“ Mary ! what brought you here T* 

“ I heard that the constables were after you.’* 

“ So did I j and here I am, if they choose to 
come.” . 

And what next 

“ My words and deeds will be taken up against 
me, perhaps. Perhaps it may be found that I 
imd a gooQ friend to all Ure parties that were quar-* 
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rolling last night. This Ihst is what I wish to 
be.^’ ' 

“ And trying to be so^*you will get blained*l)y 
all in turn.’' 

“By all at once, if they so please. As often 
as they choose to ask my opinion, as they did last 
night, they shall have it, though they tl^emselves 
try to hoot me down. 1 do not want to meddle ; 
but, being bid to speak out, I will speak, out of 
the fire or the water, if they bid me burn or drown. 
So it is not the notion of a constable that can 
frighten me.’' 

“ Out of fire or water, would you ? Then much 
more would you speak in a moonlight field. O, 
tell me if you were there.” 

“ How did you spend your tlioughts, Mary, 
those nights that you sat by the spting, during 
the drought ? What were you thinking about 
when your sister threw down the pitcher 4hat you 
caught ? That must have been a weary night to 
you both.’* 

“ You saw us ! Then it is true ; and you are 
one that hopes to get food by night- arming ?’* 

“ Not I. If the question of stinting food or 
getting plenty of it were waiting to be decided 
by arms, — the liungry on one side and the full on 
the other, — I would take up my pike with a hope- 
ful heart, however sorry I might be that blood 
should be shed in settling so^plain a matter. But 
what could a little band of pale complainers do, 
creeping under the shadows of yonder walls, with 
limbs as trembling as their hearts are firm ? How 
should they be champions of the right while they 
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are victims of the wft)ng? They must he fed 
before they can effectually struggle for perpetual 
fodd/’ 

“ Poor wretches ! they did look, it seemed to 
me, as if they had no life nor spirit in them.” 

“ The spirit goes from the sunk eye to swell 
the hear^Mary ; and those that have not strength 
of arm this day, may prove, many a day hence, 
what their strength of purpose has been. This 
is what the authorities ought to look to. Instead 
of scouring the country to wake up a wretch from 
the noon-day sleep which he seeks because he 
has had no morning meal, they should provide 
against the time when his arm will be strong to 
make his hungry dreams come true. Instead of 
carrying one man in disgrace from his loom, and 
another frdm the forge, and another from the 
quarry, to tell the old story — ‘ We have been 
patient *long, and can endure no longer,’ our 
rulers should be satisfying themselves whether 
this is one of the stories which is to have no 
end. It cannot be very pleasing to their ears. 
The wonder is, that if they are weary of it, they 
go on from century to century to cry, ‘ Tell us 
this story again.’ ’’ 

“ They cannot yet be so weary of it as we.” 

“ No ; for they hear others in turn with it, — 
tales of victories abroad, and of rejoicings at 
home in places where no poor man sets his foot. 
Their painters show them pictures of jolly rent- 
days, and the music they hear is triumphant and 
spirit-stirring. If they go abroad in the day, 
|hey laugh to see their enemies made mirth of in 
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iLc streets ; and if at uigjit, they glorify ihem- 
selves and one another in the light of illumina- 
tions. Thus they can forget our story for a 
while.” 

“ 1 would rather tliey should come here than 
go myself among them, to be the merriest of 
the merry.’* 

“ Ay ; if we could set each of them*Tlown in 
this vale as one of ourselves, they would be sur- 
prised to find how dismal night-lights are when 
they shine upon scowling brows and hollow 
cheeks ; and how little spirit war-music has when 
it cannot drown the moans of the famished, and 
the cries of mothers weeping for their children.’* 

“It seems to me that their very religion helps 
to deceive them about us. Last Sunday, the 
clergyman looked comfortably aboiit him, and 
spoke very steadily when he read about the 
S})ringing corn in the furrows, and that Um little 
hills rejoice on every side. •! thought of the red 
po])pies and the stones in Fergusson’s new fields, 
and tlie scanty gleanings on the uplands, and 
my heart turned back from my Bible.” 

“It should not have done that, Mary. It is 
not that the Bible is in fault, but that some peo- 
ple read it wrong. There is never any day of 
any year when there are not springing grains and 
ripening harvests on God’s earth.” 

“ You ought to be able t(^ speak to that, hay- 
ing gone so far round the world when you were a 
boy at sea.” 

“ I can speak to if. If there are angels hover- 
ing over the fields, as Tis said there once were^ 
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and if tlie earth lies stretched beneath them as in a 
map, they may point to one fruitful place or au- 
ollier, and never cease \Jieir song, ‘ Thou visitest 
the earth and waterest it. ^he pastures are clothed 
with flocks, and the valleys are covered over 
with corn. Thou crownest the year with thy 
goodness.’ ” 

“ ButW what use is it to us that there is corn 
somewhere, if we have it not ? Are we to bless 
God that he feeds some people somewliere, while 
there are still poppies and stones where we look 
for bread T* 

“ You might as well ask ‘ of what use is the 
fruit on the tree to him who sits hungering at its 
foot V And, ‘ is not a parched traveller to repine 
at his thirst, when a well is springing in the 
neighbouring shade?* What would you say to 
hungering and thirsty men like these ?'’ 

“ ‘ JB4ess God that there is fruit, and climb to 
reach it. 13e thankfill that there is water, and go 
down to take your fill.’ ** 

“ We are required by our rulers to do one 
half of this reasonable thanksgiving, and to fore- 
go the remainder. We are bidden to thank God 
for his gifts, but forbidden to reach and take. 
— How great is the folly of this, you would see at 
a glance, if you could go where I have be§n.” 

“ To see how perfectly happy people are in 
the fruitful places, )yhile so many are suffering 
here ? To see how unequal is the lot of dwellers 
in different countries ?’* 

Not so ; but worse. There is but too much 
equality in the lot of dwellers in fruitful and on 
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barren soils ; between thole who are too many 
for their food, and those who bury their spare 
corn out of their way. Jf some were satisfied 
while others suffer, the suficrers might be the 
more patient because all were not afflicted like 
themselves ; but it is when all suffer, and might 
yield mutual relief, if they were not })revented, 
that patience is impossible. I would ask no man 
to have patience with our state who had seen the 
state of many others, striving after patience as 
painfully as we.” 

“ Ay hat others 

AVhy, there is the labouring man of Poland, 
for one. He creeps out of his log hut, shivering, 
half naked, in the first cold of autumn, to feed 

his pigs with the grain ” 

“ Grain ! AVhat sort of grain ?” • 

“ \yheat, or rye, as. may happen; whichever 
happens to be rotting the fastest. jBet\feen him 
and the black forests on the horizon are plains, 
stretching away for leagues upon leagues, some 
sprinkled with a few cattle, and some showing 
a stubble that you would be glad to liave the 
gleaning of ; and others lying waste, though 
riclier as soil than many a field of Anderson’s.” 

“ O, but that is a shame, with the people so 
poor.V 

“It would make the people no richer to till 
those wastes, unless the crops could sell. The 

people there do not want food ” 

“ So I think, if they feed their beasts on wheat 
and rye.” 

“ They want clothes, and good houses, and all 

a 
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that makes a dwellin'l^ comfortable ; and yet, 
tliougli our warehouses are overfull of broad 
clcfth, and we could furnish twice as much metal- 
w^ork as we do, if we had bread for the workmen, 
it is only by fits and starts that we will let Poland 
sell us corn, and clothe her sons. Then, again, 

near the Black Sea ” 

“ Is tifat sea really blacker than other seas ?’^ 

“ The sun glitters there as bright as on the 
heaving Indian bays, and it is as blue when the 
sky is clear as any tarn in yonder hills. God 
has done all to make it beautiful, not only from 
above, but by spreading fertile tracts all along 
its shores. If man would do his part, sending 
ships upon its bosom, and leaving no spot deso- 
late around, it might be made the happy place 
that, in my'^ opinion, the whole earth might be 
made, and will be, some time or other.” 

“ Th« people are not happy there now, then ?’* 
“ Not what we should call happy, though they 
may like better than we should the flitting from 
plain to plain to gather corn, as bees flit from 
blossom to blossom for honey. They reap for 
three seasons from a field, and then move to 
another, leaving an exhausted soil and a deso- 
late place behind them.*’ 

“ We might teach them husbandry, if they 
would let us have some of the fruits of it.’* 

“ And then they anight learn to live a little 
more like Christians than they do, and have some 
of the pleasures that we have, in the midst of all 
our hardships, in growing up from the state of 
beasts into that of thinking men. There 
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are other parts, — in Am^ica, — where thinking 
lueii live who fret in the impossibility of making 
their children wiser an^ more civilized than 
themselves, — which shcjuld be every man’s aim 
for his children. They can give them work, — 
but what is it all for? — food. They can give 
them wealth, — but what does it all consist ol ? — 
food. They can hold out a prospect of'increase, 
— but of what ? — food. They long for a thou- 
sand comforts, if they could but convert their corn 
into these comforts. They perceive that there 
are a thousand advantages and blessings over the 
sea, if they could but stretch out a long arm to 
throw corn into our lap, and reach home — tilings 
which we can now use no more than they, be- 
cause vve have too little bread, and they have too 
much. Though their sons are thusb condemned 
to be clowns, and ours to be paupers, we must 
hope that they will learn from our foUies so to 
deal together as that the* clown may become a 
wise man, and the pauper take his stand on the 
rights of his industry.” 

“ But why, if so many countries are fruitful, 
is England alone barren ?” 

“ England is fruitful in corn ; but yet more so 
in men, and in arts which she chooses to make 
barren of food. England has corn on her hills, 
corn in her valleys, corn waving over her plains ; 
yet this corn is not enough, ^r not always enough, 
for the multitudes who gather together in her vil- 
lages, and throng her cities, and multiply about 
her workhouses. If this corn is not enough, Eng- 
land’s duty is, — not to starve hundreds, or halJt^ 
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starve tliousands of liek cliildren, but to bring out 
corn from all the apparatus of her arts. She 
should bring out corn from her looms, corn from 
her forges, corn from her mines ; and when more 
than all this is wanted, let her multiply her looms 
and her forges, and sink new mines from which 
other millions may derive their bread.’^ 

‘‘ You dig bread from this hard rock, I sup- 
pose, when you furnish grindstones on which the 
cutlery is to be prepared which may be ex- 
changed with tlje Kussian and the American for 
corn.'* 

“ J do : and to limit this exchange is not only 
to limit the comforts of us workmen, but to for- 
bid that there shall be more lives in our borders 
than the fruits of our own soil can support. There 
is room for myriads more of us, and for a bound- 
less improvement of our resources ; these resources 
are forbidden to improve, and these myriads to 
exist. Whence rulei*s derive their commission 
thus to limit that to which God has placed no 
perceivable bound, let them declare.” 

“ Then there are not too many of us, if all 
were wise.” 

“ By no means. If all were permitted to be 
as happy as God bids them be, there would be 
neither the recklessness of those who multiply 
without thought, nor the forced patience of those 
who have a conscieiice and listen to it. If all 
were wise, they would proportion their numbers 
to their food ; but then that food would not be 
stinted by arbitrary laws which issue in evil to 
all. Our rulers turn away, if perchance they 
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see in tlie streets infants that pine for a wLile, 
only to die ; and pronounce that such children 
should never have bee»* born. And it may* be 
true ; but it is not for our rulers to pronounce, 
except with shame ; for it is only while waiting 
for their becoming just that it behoves the people 
to be as self-denying as they require.”^, 

“ Strangers that pass this way for their plea- 
sure,” observed Mary, “ wonder at the hardness 
of our shepherds in turning their tender lambs 
exposed upon the moors, where, if some thrive, 
many pine. Do not they themselves (as many 
of them as have to do with making laws) turn 
out the young of our cities into stony fields, where 
they pine like starving lambs ? There is small 
use in pitying — small kindness in s*aying that such 
should never have been born, if thefe are indeed 
fields where for stones they may gather bread.” 

“ When I see money biyried in the fflrrows of 
such fields,” replied Chatham, “ I feel that it is 
taken twice from those whose due it is ; — from 
the mechanic who, instead of standing idle, would 
fain be producing corn on his anvil ; and from 
the spiritless boor abroad, who would as willingly 
exchange his superfluity to supply his need. 
When 1 see the harrow pass over such fields, I 
see it harrow human souls ; and voices cry out 
from the ground, however little the whistling 
husbandman may heed them.” 

“ The husbandman will not long whistle, if all 
must at length scramble for food. His turn to 
see his infants pine must come at last.*'* 

“ At last ! It comes early, for there are moEA 
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to follow. There is tlie farmer to swear that it is 
lianl upon him Unit his labourers must live, as it 
is u])on iiis substance that they must live. Then 
comes he for whom the farmer labours in his 
turn. He complains that, let tlie sunshine be as 
brii^ht, the dews as balmy as they may, he caii 
r(\ap scar^'ely half the harvest of his jj^ains, and 
that he is pressed upon by the crowds who come 
to him for bread.” 

“ He can hardly wonder at this, wlien it is he 
himself who forbids their going elsewhere. To 
what third party would lie commend them ?” 

“ Peril af)s he would fjuote Scripture, as may 
})e done for all purposes, and tell them that the 
clouds drop f^itness, and bid them look up and 
await the ])vomised manna. Till it comes, how- 
ev(w, or till he and his tribe have unlocked the 
])at]is of the seas, he has no more right to com- 
plain oV tlie importunity vvhicli disturbs liim 
than the cliild who debars the tlirusli from its 
native woods has to be angry when it will not 
plume itself and sing, but beats against its wires 
because its fountain is no longer filled.” 

“ 1 could not but think sometliing like this 
wlien I saw even so good a man as our Mr. Fer- 
gusson on rough terms with some of the people he 
met on the way, wdien he went out to view the 
harvest-home. 

“ The liarvest-horfie which used to be a merry 
feast when it was edear that its golden fruits were 
to be wealth to all ! Now, there is no knowing 
what is to become of it; whether it shall be 
divided and consumed in peace, or scrambled for 
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by men possessed ])y the demon of want, or 
burned by llioso wlio cannot sliare, and are there- 
fore resolved that none«t)tliers shall (uijoy. It 
is said, and no one contradicts, tliat the harvcsl- 
moon rose chaar, and lit^dited up alike every man- 
sion and cottage' in the dale ; but 1 was abroad to 
see her ris(‘, ; and I (h'clare that with ijvy mind’s 
eve I beludd Iht ecli])sed, sheddinu: a sickly lieht, 
maybe, U])on tin' manor and the farm, but blight 
ami darkness into the dwcdlings of the poor/’ 

It has ev(;r been (nxl’s hand tliat has drawn 
a shadow ov(m sun and moon, but now ” 

“ Now man has usurped the oflice, and uses 
Ids ])ower, not once and again to make the ])eo])le 
quail, but day by day. 'J’o nonc^ is the sun so 
dark as to tlu; dim-cyed hungerer. To none 
is the moon so sickly as to the watcher over a 
})ining infant’s cradle. Let man remove the 
shallow of social tyranny, Jot him disperse the 
mists which rise from a deluge of tears, and 
God’s sun and moon will be found to make the 
dew-drops glitter as bright as ever on the low- 
liest thatch, and to shine mildly into humble 
chambers where those who are not kneeling in 
thanksgiving are blessing God as well by the 
soundness of their repose.*' 

“ Are those whom you meet at midniglit of 
the same mind witli you? Do they go to church 
on !:>unday to bring away thi^ sort of religion for 
the week 

“ They do not go to church, — partly because 
tliey know themselves to ])c squalid, — phrtly be- 
cause, as you say, tlieir hearts turn back front 
their Bible. Tlicy are slow to believe that tJjgir 
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bioul-sifknoss will ]j(‘ soiiK'wlifrt*, if not bv 

niciii. Tlu'V no .'ll^o .soinr tin- niiw il- 

linunoss ot i^iuIl ; hut f van — I v\illtril iliosc 
whom it mas c'oiua'ni, — that tiie wa\ to hriui: llu-so 
men from their tmlau fnl drill into the ehnreJi aisl(‘ 
is to pn'aeh to tiunj) full, ami not iumLeriiiL:, that 
God <^'i\,j‘th to all li\inL( thumbs food m im sc'asoii. 
This, like all ollun* vvonis of (^otl, is tna* ; hut with 
]iis vicegerents rests the l)iasj)hemv if slinmi (m 
li|)s u hispc'r tliat it is a li(‘. — .Sneh sutlereis, if lIk'V 
(ltd iiuik(‘ Sabhath, have tu»t till' lei.siirc' that I iia\'e 
to work out their ndit^iun by tli(Miis<‘i\ es, durimj;' 
the \V('ek, making it and tod liuhOm each ot In-r.’’ 

So that is what you do in this plaet', — hiyli 
up on ih(' face of the stone, with no inovinu' thing 
near you hut thes(' dancing wasals oNcrhi'ad, and 
no sound hut llie dull shock o\ your own hhn\s! 
So vour rcdigion is what youthmk ovi'r all das 1” 
“ liGsonie form qr other; but you know ladi- 
gion takes many forms ; — all forms, or religion 
would be good for litth*. J am not always think- 
ing of the church and tlie sermon ; hut sometimes 
of how I am to advise the ]>eople that come to 
me, and sometimes of what 1 could t(dl the 
powerful if I could get llieir ear ; and uflener 
than all, Mary, of what was said between you 
and me the evening before, and what will be 
said this evening;, and of wliat we may dare to 
look to in a future thne.” 

With so mueh to think about, yon could do 
without me,"’ said Mary, smiling. ‘‘ ^ on would 
hardly miss me mueh, if 1 was drowned to-mor- 
row, till the country is quiet, andthcre is nothing 
e to be complained of,” 
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“ Mcnnwliile, Marv, yoif want nolliiiip^ more, 
I suj)})(is(\ tlimi to clean treuehers and uasli and 
mend stockint^^s. 'I'o d(^»tlds would makc^ vdu 
jierfectlv hapjtv for ('vermore, would it 

It is liLdil work cleaniiiij; treneliers for a half- 
starved farniK/’ re{)li{'d iVlarv ; '' and as I'or the 
stoekinizs, tin' ehildrcMi an' ^oini]^ hareloot, one hy 
on(‘. So, noli<iht j('slinjr, ' ’hatham ; hut tfll me — ’’ 

“ W'lio tlu'se nu'n an' ju^l at your slioulder 
d'liey ar(^ constables, and come for me, I rather 
think.” 

“ And what lU'xt ? inquired Mary, as slie liad 
done half an hour before. 

“ I know no mon* (ban when you asked me 
last; hut I suppose they will either let me come 
back here to thiid\ over tlie matters •we have been 
talkinc; al)out, or ])ut me wliere 1 ma^ consider 
them at more leisure still, not havini; niy tools 
witli me wherewith to hew' down stonoi walls. 
^k)U w'ell know, in that case,* Mary, what I shall 
be thinking aixmt and doing ; and so you will 
not trouble yourself or he frightened about me. 
Promise me.” 

“ C'crtainly ; wliat should 1 be frightened 
about?” asked Mary, with white lips. “ You 
cannot have done wrong, — you cannot have 
joined in ” 

JShe sto})])cd sliort, as llio constable was within 
liearing. ills oflice wars an.easv one, as Cliat- 
ham cheerfully surrendered himself; and ]\Iary 
turned to descend, as soon as lie had Hung on 
bis coat and disposed of bis tools. Yh(,'y w('re 
permitted to walk arm-in-arm, and to talk, if 
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tliey chose to do it t^v) as to he ovtodicard. Not 
being' at libertv in lieart and mind lor such con- 
Vv'rsation as llie coustald(; niiglit sIkir*, they 
])assed in silciu c tlie g^rou[)s of w oi]q)i'o|)le, soin(‘ 
of whom grinncHl with nervousness or iiiirlij, and 
others gazed with count(*iiauc(‘s of grave con- 
cern ; while a very lew showed their sympathy 
Ijy care'rullv taking no notice of what must he 
considc'R'd the disgrace of llieir com])anion. In 
a little while, Mary was told slie must go no 
farLlier ; and, prcsemtly aftei', she was at lluMloor 
of lier own home, with a child in each hand, — ■ 
one talking of hilherricss, and tin* other tidling a 
story of a duckling in the pool, which had hilled 
a worm larger than it kiunv w hat to do with; 
and how it (aided witli drop))ing the worm in 
deej) watev’, and, after a vain ])oke in ])ursuit of 
it, had scutthid after the rest of tlu; hrood. All 
this Mary was, or s(‘emcd to he, hstf'ning to, 
wlien her brother Ihoked out from the door, and 
told Ijcr ini])atientiy that he had been watching 
for her this jiaif-hour. ilis wife was asleep p at 
jae^ent ; hut he had not liked to h'ave her alone 
in the liouse, much as lie wished to go out and 
see w hat sort of a net the constables were draw- 
ing in. 

“ IJave you heard of anybody tliat they have 
taken he in(|uired. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well ! Anybody that we know 

“ Yes ; Cliatliam.” 

Kay. looked at her for a moment, sent llie 
children diilercut ways, and iheu looked at her 
Lfirain. 
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A V'OOR wan’s iNoiurnov. 

\ ()U arc iiol down-licavtcd, .Marv 

“ No.” 

“ }h' will coiRO out dr])Oiul upon it: niy 

lifo upon it, it will turn out Wf'll. Oh! it will 
turn out, a j.p>o(l tiling’', — a real p,oo(l thing* 1” 
iNau'vlhing docis.’" 

“ Ay, av, in llu^ end ; hut I in(\ui-;» J)ut 

eonu‘, hit vou down. I am in n<^ iiiirry to g-o 
out ; and 1 will g<'t you something aft(‘r your 
long: walk.’’ 

“ hr;iv do not ; f do not wish it, indeed. I 
will lad]) invseir when I am hungry.” 

y\s sli'‘ seimu'd not to want him, Ivay thouglit 
{)(;rh.'ips he had blotter go. Jhdon? he elosed the 
door hc'hind him, lie saw that Mary was taking 
a long, dee]) draught of cold water. 


ClIAPTUR V. 

TAKING COUxNSEL. 

As then; was sufhehmt evidcmee, in the magis- 
trate’s opinion, of Cdiatham’s having lieen once 
])resent at the midnight drill, and active among 
the crowd hv liie rivm'-side the night before, he 
was connnittc'd to ])r!son, it being hd’t to himself 
to ])rove,, at the time of trial,* for what purposes 
he had mixed himself up w-itli the rioters. As 
he was a very imjiorlant ])ers()uage in his village, 
his jeopardy excited nmeli s|)eeulation and inte- 
rest, For tlie tirst two or tliroe clays, there vva| 
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niucli curiosity aiuoiig the iiciglihours to see 
Mary, in order to observe liow she took it. Mary 
was somehow always^ J)usy witlj her sister and 
the cliihlren ; hut when a crossi]) or two had be- 
come qualified to tc.stify to her a.s]>t‘Ct- — tliat slie 
looked just as usual, — and when the childrea 
Avere hgimd to have nothing particular to tell 
about lier, everybody was vexed at having been 
troubled on behall of a ])erbon who was never 
put out, happen wliat might. 

Times were so flat this autumn that tliere was 
abundance of leisure for talking about wdiatever 
iniglit (urn u[), and no lack ol tongues to treat 
thereof. Some of the foundry-int'n w'erc turned 
olV, as it had b(am necessary to raist^ the wages 
of those who' remained. As tliere was no in- 
crease of busim.'ss at the time this rise of wages 
took j)lace, and as Oliver himself was living at 
a largl^r expense as provisions became dearer, 
there was no alternative for him but to turn off 
some of his men, contract his business, and be 
as content as he could with smaller profits than he 
liad ever before made. J3y the rise of wages, his 
remaining men were, for a short time, relieved 
from the extreme of misery they had imdured in 
the interval between the great increase in the cost 
of provisions and the raising of their wages ; but 
they were no riclier llian they had formerly 
been with two-thirds of the nominal amount of 
the present recompense of their labour. Want 
still pressed, and must still press, up to tlie point 
of Oliver having no more wages to give, unless 
tlie deficiencies of the harvest might be supplied 
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bv lavo’o importations from abroad. In tlie on* 
camtainty u iiotbcr tliis would bi* doiie, and willi 
tin' curlainlv bufon^ lii(dr*(^ms ibat there had not 
})een Ibod enough in ilie country lor tliree years 
])a"t, And('rson and the indgbbourinp;' farmers 
look in mort^ and imtre laihl, an.d ilmu^ aiK)ut the 
ainindancc of money they rtaa-nu'd for tjiK'ir dear 
corn. 

This mojiev was not tiie h'ss biiiT'd in llie in- 
Ihrior new huid for its bein^ passc'd iVom liand 
to hand amoiuj: tb‘‘ labourers, ddie guinea that 
came out of Anilers«)n’s profits of the ]>rec(Hiin^ 
year, to he paid to Kay as waist's, was spent in 
i)uviny a third h'ss bread of Mi's. Skipper than 
niitj^ht have been had in bett(‘r years, ddie) baker, 
in her turn, houydit less Hour of AV arden with it 
than in former tim(,‘s ; and AVardeii used it for a 
dear har^ij-ain with Kirkland, and Kirklaiid with 
Anderson for wheal. Andei'son paid it to the 
])louodinian of his new fields, for less labour than 
the same sum had jirocuved for hcHtor land, and 
with the pia>spcct of a less return to the labour 
employed. The guinea would then ay^ain into 
Mrs. Ski))per’s till for still less bread than before ; 
while Anderson was making answer to all com- 
plaints about tills waste, tiiat he should not long 
))e the better for it, as tiie taking in of every new 
field would oblige him to pay his landlord more 
of the })roduce of every superior field at the expi- 
ration of Ids lease. 

Idle circulation of this morsid of vvcaltli, 
dwindling on every transfer, was easily tfaceable 
in a small society like that of tlic village. Tlie^^ 

19 H 
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waste could be detected in every direction, and 
the landlord stood inarkctl as the focus of it. 
Whether Mr. Fer^usepn was tlie better for the 
waste incurred on his account was a separate 
question ; and, till it was decided, lie stood in a 
remarkable relation to the peofile about him : he 
was tli^ir injurer and their benefactor; — their 
injurer, in as far as he was one of the persons 
for wdiose sake a bad system was iqdield ; — their 
benefactor, in his capacity of a wcialthy and be- 
nevolent resident among them. He was taunted 
with being the landowner, and was ofl’ered obei- 
sance as Mr. Fergusson. All were comjilaining 
that lie received an unconscionable share of the 
fruits of their labour; but there was not one who 
would not have grieved at any misfortune that 
might befall him. They talkeil loudly against 
him and his class for narrowing the held of their 
exertio'ns, and jiraised the pains and good-nature 
with which he devised employment for those who 
were perpetually being turned out of work. 

The fact that lie must have siqqiorted tliese 
extra labourers as paupers, if he liad not rather 
chosen to get some work out of them in return 
for the cost of their subsistence, made no difler- 
ence in the kindness with which Mr. Fergusson 
attended to their interests, and endeavoured to 
preserve in them a spirit of independence till 
better times. The effort was vain under a system 
which authorized men to say that they had not 
surrendered their independence, but that it liad 
been taken from them, and lliat those who took 
it away might make the best they cguld of its 
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a])sencc. ' Notwltlistaudiug all that Fergusson 
could do, paupers increased in the parish ; and 
while a few stout men, wiif) were turned off from 
the various works in the neighbourhood, were 
taken on by Anderson, to try their hands at a 
new kind of labour, many more lay about asleep 
on the moors, or gathered in knots to gj^jssip, in 
the intervals of being worse employed. 

No place could be obtained for Kay^s boy, 
John, who j)leased himself with looking about 
him while he had no business to do, and amusing 
himself as he best could. The less objection 
was made to this at home, as it was hoped that 
liis curiosity might now and then make liim for- 
get the time, and justify his going without a 
meal — a consideration which was* becoming of 
more and more importance in Kay’s ‘family. It 
liappened that Bill Hookey, the she])herd-lad, 
was one day leaning against,the door of ^cutler's 
wa)rkshop, when his old companion, John, ran 
up, pushing back his hair from his hot forehead. 

“ rd be glad to be as cool as you,” said John, 
“ standing gaping here. I have been at the 
forge ; crept in when they did not see me, and 
got behind the bellows. I gave them such a puff 
when they were not expecting it, — I nearly got 
flogged. They let me off for blowing for them 
till there was no more breath in my body than in 
the empty bellows. But I dTm’t half like stand- 
ing here : come to the other side ; you will sec 
just as well.” 

Bill stuck out liis legs colossus-faslrton, and 
yawned again, 

n 2 
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’Tvvas just wlicfc you an' slaiidinj.^ tliat 
Til'elt was when the grimlstoiie (lew; anti those 
gwiitlslones make ugl^ s})liuters, I can tell you.” 

“ 1 a'n’t afraitl.” 

“ No, because ) ou’ve been in llie moors all 
your clays, and have not seen mishaps wiili 
grindstones and sucdi. You sliould have seen 
Duncan?* The knife he was grinding Hew u}), 
and it was a done thing before he Imcw what he 
was about. I'he cut was only across tlie w ri^t ; 
but tlie wliole arm was [)eri.-.h('d, and good for 
nothing, just in tliat minute. Thc^ Duncans are 
all oiT to vScotland, with nothing to look to, after 
having liad fine wages all this lime — for lie was 
a capital workman ; but, as Anderson says, vve 
have too many folks out of work here already. to 
be cx})cclcd. to keep a Scotclnnan. What acci- 
dents do liajijxm to people, to be sure 

“ Aye, they do.” 

“ Tiun I w'onderyou put yourself in the way 
of one, when you would be quite safe by just 
crossing over.” 

“ Oli 1 grindstones very often don't fly, nor 
knives either.” 

“ But they vc'.ry often do.” 

“ Ho a’n’t afraiil,” observed Bill, nodding to- 
wards the cutler. 

“ No, because he is paid liigh for the risk. 
Well, 1 wonder any w\ages will tempt a man to 
have such a cough as tliat. i suppose, how ever, 
he don't believe where it will end, as we do. J 
often tWnk, if several were to take turns, and 
change their work about, there would be a better 
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chance. If ever I am a cutler, I will try that 
w^ay, if 1 can get any])otly else of tlie same mind.” 

“ Not yon,’’ said you will do like the 

people belore you.” 

“ Perhaps 1 may, when the time comes. I 
may no more like to try my hand at a new thing 
than you. Have you asked anybody for work 
hereabouts ? ” 

“ The flock is all sold, higlierii}) the country,” 
replied llill. “ They would not let me stay on 
the walk when the flock was gone.” 

“ 1 know that ; and how you got it into your 
head that you might go on slee])ing in the hut 
just the same when the place was a field as when 
it was a sheep-walk. They say they had to 
tak(.' you m'ck and heels to turn v^ou Out, if you 
would not have the roof down over* your head. 
Why did not you bestir yourself in time, and 
get work from Anderson, ^^efore otherf ste})ped 
before you ?” 

“ There are no sheep now for anybody to keep.” 

“ W(dl ; if you have no mind to do anything 
but keep sheep, cannot you go higher up, among 
the graziers, and offer yourself ?” 

“ 1 don’t know anybody ihereabouls, nor yet 
the walks.” 

“ No, nor ever will, of your own accord,” 
thought John. AVhat would you be now, Bill, 
if you might never be a shepherd again ?” 

Bill only rubbed his hand over the back of bis 
bead, and shifted his weight from both legs to 
one. Few things could daunt John’s love of 
talk. 
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“ What became ot^ the poor little lamb you 
were nursiui^ tliat iiii^ht tliat I was on the moors ? 

o o ^ 

It^kvas too tender, surely, to walk up into the 
hills with tljo rest.” 

“It b(i Wi'll it lie be not dc'ad by this time,” 
replied Jbll. “ [ eairit'd him biii two miles 
nivself, and 1 told ’em liow to feed him and 
when ; raid, for all 1 could say, tliev minded no 
mon^ when he complained — O, tln'v don’t under- 
stand liiin no more tlian if he was a ])U[)nv iloj;'. 
When I hid iiiin good bye, he looked nj» at me, 
though he could scarce speak to me. lie did 
spehk, though ; hnt he would not so nnudi as 
look at the new shejiherd, and if it was not for 
the ewe ” 

“ What’s coming ?” cried John, interrujiling 
liis companjon’b new locjnacity. “Let us go and 
see. 1 dare say it is somebody fresh takmi up. 
Do you^know, I went to see C.’iiatliamhs jail, the 
other day. Father Kicked doors against me be- 
cause I came home so but 1 bad a mind to 

see wbat sort ol' a jih'ice it was. 1 may be in it 
some day. 1 vshould not mind being anywhere 
that Chatham has been.” 

“ You tliat can’t stand being flog-gc'd !” 

“ Chatham is not going to be (logged. They 
say it will be ‘ Death Kccordeu.’ ” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ Transportation.” 

“ Why can’t they say so at once ?” 

“ I don’t know : but they often speak in tlie 
same way. 1 have beard Chatham say that they 
talk of ' agriculture,’ and nobody means just the 
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same as they do by it. home say ’tis farmers, 
and some say His landlords, and some that His 
having eorn/' 

“ 1 think it is kecjnng sheep,” 

“ No, no ; the Parliament do('S not meddle 
with keeping sliccp. AVlieii they are asked to 
‘ j)rutect agriculture/ Chatham savs, Anderson 
understands, * take care of the farmfr / and 
Mr. PergURson, ‘ have an eye to tlie landlords/ 
and all the rest of us, — except you, you say, — 
‘ let us hav(^ corn.” 

Jlill yawned, and sii]>posed it was all one. 
John being of a diflercnt o[)inion, and seeing that 
a very knowing personage of the village, who 
vouchsafed him a word or two on occasion, w as 
flourishing a newspaper out of the window of the 
])ul>lic-house, ran otf to try whether Uie douhlful 
definition was likely to be mended by the wise 
men of tlie Cock and (tun. 

He found that there was a* grand piece of news 
going from mouth to mouth, and that everybody 
seeini'd much pleased at it. lie did not know, 
w hen he had heard it, what it meant ; but as the 
liand whicli held the newspaper shook very much, 
and two or three men waved tiieir hats, and 
women came running from their doors, and even 
the little children clapped their hands and hugged 
one another, lie liad no doubt of its being a very 
fine ])iece of news indeed. J[3ill had slowly foN 
lowed, and was now watching what John meant 
to do next. 

“ 1 don’t believe they have beard it at the 
foundry yet,” thought John. “ I’ll be the firs; 
to tell it them.” 
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And off he ran, followed by Bill, and gradually 
gained ii})on by him. Now, Bill’s legs were 
some inches longer lb?.ii' little Jolin’s, and, if he 
liad the mind, tlierc was no doubt he might be 
the first at tlie foundry to tell the new’s. This 
would have been very provoking, and the little 
runner put out all his strcngtii, looking liaek 
fearfully over liis slioulder, stumbling in conse- 
quence, and falling ; rising as cold with tlie 
shock as he was warm when he fell, and running 
on again, rubl)ingljis knee, and thinking how far 
he should be from hobl)ling like Bill, (with 
head hung back, bent knees, and dangling arms,) 
if lui ha(l Bill’s capacity of limb. What Bill 
wanted was the heart to use his capacities, lie 
soon gave over the race, even against his little 
friend John, first slackening his speed, and then 
contriving to miss the bustle both before and be- 
lli nd liidi by stopping to lean over a rail which 
looked convenient for a lounge. 

John snapped his fingers triumphantly at the 
lazy shepherd- boy on reaching the foundry gate. 
He rushed in, disregarding all the usual deco- 
rums about obtaining entrance. Through the 
paved yard ran John, and into the huge vault 
where the furnaces were roaring, and where ail 
the workmen looked so impish that it was no 
wonder he did not immediately discover his father 
among them. He 'nearly ran foul of one who 
was bearing a ladle of molten metal of a wliite 
heat, and set his foot on the exquisitely levelled 
sand-bed which was prepared to form the plate, 
%olded on one side, jostled on another, the 
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broatlilcss boy could only ask eagerly for liis 
fatlu'r. 

‘‘ Let go the lad’s cellar,” cried one of die 
worlNnicii to another, adding in a low voice, 
“ 'Tis some nnsha|) about bis ])oor inotbcr. 
(^'in’t ye liolp bini to find bis father ?” 

Kay was roasting and fuming in the red 
glare of one of the furnaces when bis boy’s wide 
eyes looked up in his face, while he cried, 

“ There’s such news, father ! The greatest 
m^ws there has been this many a day. There’s 
an Order in Council, father; and the peojile are 
all about the Cock and (iun, and the newspaper 
is being read, and everybody coming out of their 
liouscs. Only think, fatlier ! Jt is certainly 
true. There is an Order in C’ouncil.” 

“ An Order in Council ! Well, what of that? 
W1 lat is the Order about?” 

“ About ? O, they did ^ not say wftat it is 
about, — at least, nobody that I beard speaking. 
But ril run back and ask, directly.’^ 

“ ^"oii will do no such thing. You would 
bring back only half your story. AYliat should a 
child know about an Order in Council ?” he 
asked of liis fellow-workmen, who began to 
gather round. “ Can’t one of you go and learn 
what it is he means? — for I supjiose some news 
is really come ; and I can’t leave the furnace just 
now.” • 

John slunk away mortified to a corner where 
he could spread wet sand, in case any jiassing 
workman should be bountiful enough 'to sjiare 
him the brimmings of some overflowing ladle 
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It was very odd that his father did not seem to 
understand his news when everybody, down to the 
very babies, seemed to be so glad of it at the 
Cock and Gun. 

The rnessenge^r soon returned, and tlien the 
tidings produced all the ellects that the veriest 
ncwsnuxnger could liave desired. John ceased 
liis sand-levelling to creep near and listen how 
tliere had been issued an Order in Council for 
opening the ports, and allowing tlie im])ortatioii 
ot' foreign grain. There was a great buzz of 
voices, and that of the furnace was the loudest 
of all. 

“ Now you hear, lad,” said one of the boy’s 
tormentors. The Order is for the importation 
of foreign grain.” 

“ Just as if I did not know that half-an-hour 
ago/’ said John solemnly. Why, I was at 
the Cock and Gun, the minute after the news 
came.” 

And tlie lad rescued himself from the man’s 
grasp ; and vvent in search of some one else 
whom he might throw into a state of admiration. 
He met Mr. Oliver himself, saying, 

“ What is all this about? The people stand 
in the lieat as if it was no more than a warm 
bath ; and my work is spoiling all the time, I 
suppose.” 

“ They are talkJhg about the news, sir, — tlie 
great news that is just come.” 

“ News ? What news V* 

“ The King is going to unbar the forts, sir; 
ad he allows the importance of foreign grain.” 
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“ 1 1 is high time he should. Your fathrr and 
I liave seen the importance you speak of, this 
long while.” • 

“ Pjl warrant you have, sir. And now, per- 
haps, father will let me go and see it, if you 
s])eak a word to him.” 

Mr. Oliver laughed, and told him he would 
probably see more of it than he liked a^Tie grew 
up. John thought he had rather not wait till 
then to see the sight ; besides that he thought 
it hardly likely that the King should go on un- 
locking forts all that time. The fort that he 
could just remember to have seen, when Ins 
grandfather once took him a journey, might, he 
believed, be unlocked in five minutes. The 
young politician proceeded on his founds, hoping 
to find a dull ])crsou here and there, who had 
rather go on with his castings, and be talked to, 
than flock with the rest round the main iwrnace. 
“ Well, good fellows,”* said Mr. Oliver, 
what is your opinion of this news 
“ That it is good, sir, as far as it goes ; and that 
it will be better, if it teaches some folks to make 
such laws as will not starve people first, and then 
have U) be broken at last.” 

“ The laws chop and change so that it seems 
to me overhard to punish a man for breaking 
them,” observed another. “ That law against 
buying corn when it is w^anUd is bad enough in 
the best times, as we can all tell ; but if you want 
damning proof, look to the fact that they are 
obliged to contradict it upon occasion not onco 
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only, but many times ; — as ciften as it lias 
wrought so well as to produce starvation.’’ 

'Kay thoiuj^lit, tliat ]tiittini^ out a little tempo- 
rary law upon a great lasting one, was like send- 
ing a messenger after a kite, — wliieh jiroves it 
ill-made and unlikely to sustain itself. Some- 
body wondered what Fergusson would think of 
tlie news. 

Wliat matters it to us wliat be thinks ?” an- 
swered another. He has stood too long be- 
tween us and our food ; — not knowingly, perhaps ; 
but not the less certainly for that.” 

Mr. Oliver wished that his men could talk over 
their own case without abusing tlicir neighbours. 
He would not stand and hear a word against Mr. 
Fergusson on'lliese ])remises. 

“ Then lit us say notliing abotd Mr. Fergusson, 
sir, for whom, as is due, 1 have a high res])ect. 
When 1 mentioned jiim, I meant him as the re- 
ceiver of a very high rent ; and I maintain tliat 
if we make corn by manufacturing, with fire and 
water, what will buy corn, we are robbed if we 
have not bread. Deny that who can.” 

And the speaker brandished his brawny arm, 
and thrust forwt'ird bis shining face in the glow- 
ing light, to see if any one accepted his challenge. 
But ail were of the same mind. 

Mr. Oliver, however, observed that, though he 
had as little cause rs any one to relish the dis- 
proportionate prosperity of the landlords in a time 
of general distress, he wished not to forget that 
they were brought up to look to their rent as he 
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to look to tlie returns of his capital, and liis men 
to tlieir wages. 

“ That is the very I complain of,” said 

Kay ; “ that is, 1 con]])lain of the amount of 
rent thus looked for. In as far as a landowner’s 
])roporty is the natural fruit of liis own and his 
ancestors’ labour and services,- — or accidents of 
war and state, if you will, — let him liaTe it and 
enjoy it, so long as it interferes with no otlier 
man’s property, held on as groodaclaim. But if 
by a jjiece of management this rent is increa.sed 
out of anotlier man’s funds, the increase is not 
‘ ()ro])crty,’ — I take it, — hut stolen goods. If a 
man has a sho])keeping business, witli the capi- 
tal, fefthim, the whole is his }>roperty, as long as 
he deals fairly; but if he uses any’j^ovver he may 
have to ])rovent peojde buying of his neighbours, 
and thus puts any jirice lie pleases upon his goods, 
do you mean to say that his customers ?nay not 
get leave if they can to buy at other shops, witli- 
out any remorse as to how the great shopkeeper 
may take such meddling with his ‘ property i* 
(xive us a free trade in corn, and our landowners 
shall be heartily welcome to the best rents they 
can get. But, till that is done, we will not pretend 
to agree in making them a present of more of the 
fruits of our labour the mure we want ourselves. 
The fruits of our labour are as much our property 
as their rents are theirs, to say the least ; and if 
it was anything but food tliatvvas in question we 
would not be lung in proving it ; but food is just 
the thing we cannot do without, and we cannot 
hold out long enough to prove our point,” 

1 
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“ They will hnd it all out sot)U,’' rejilicj Air. 
Olivc'r. \\ half'ver is ruiiuniN l(/r iiiaiiy ol us 
iiiuht 1)0 1‘urall ; av,<l such uicii as j eugus^ou 
will sec ihis helore lunc.'^ 

‘‘ They will lUil s<‘C jl, sir, till they iV'C'i it ; aiul 
what a pass u'<‘ luusl have cuiiU'. to helovc lla'y 
will /eel cuouph to ^ivc u]) a jua'judicc soici' 
liundred' vears old !" 

lictoro we can ask iheiu to piv(Mij) (lie, [uiiut 
eiilire]\', wc must ladicw' them of some ol llie 
taxes which hear particu!ail\ iipi)U ila'in. 'I’iedr 
grv'ut cry is about the wiuylit of tluir taxation. 
I'hev must first lx* la^iic'ved in that i\‘.->jK’ci.'^ 

“ U itli ail my heart. Lc't them l’;o free of 
taxation as ^n*eat folks, in the same way that my 
wile and Mary are. let (.ilTl'ree at cards on C'hrisl- 
mas ni^hl, hecausc* they ape wonu'm d'his was 
the case with the old J’rench nohiiity, I have 
heard. ♦They ]»aid no laxe.s ; and so let it l>e 
with our landowners, if th(‘y choose to aec(*pl the 
favour of havinii: their burdens home hy the 
svv(xitin<^' jje(>j)je to whom tluyy would not own 
thcmsc'lves oblii»(‘d in respect of money matters if 
they met in the (‘hurchyard, thouyh the* tinu^ may 
not he far oil' when tiiey must lie side hy side 
under the soil.’' 

‘‘ Their pride must l)e])rctty well humbled be- 
fore they would accept of that kind of obligation. 
They had need go «to (dmreh, in tliose days, to 
learn to liear the humiliation.’' 

“ Fcrha])s that is what tliey go to cliurch for 
now, sir for they are now taking much more 
from us than they would in the case 1 hav e men- 
'ISojyed. I don’t say they ail do it knowingly, — 
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nor h.'ilf of llif'iTi. Tlioro tin* many of our ricli 
nicti wlio w'ofild l>(‘ onbii'I'M] ('n()Ufj]i at Ixdnu; 
told, ‘ ^’oiir oldest son’s, i)ills at Mlon \V('r(‘ ])?iid 
Iasi N’oar hv ooniriliutions from three iK'djj^'rs, 
'Old luf' brass- (dnudcTs, :\n<l so\(Mi weavers, allot’ 
whom h.'U'o i'ainili('s onU' half-ttal.' ‘ Miss Isn- 
holla's heanlh’ul hav mare was homjht foy Iut hv 
ilir knit'o-Lo inder, ^\ ho has oom^ to hed suppor- 
jc.-s, and tho u or'a-w Oman who ulll have, no 
iii'xt \\ii!t('r, and thirtvlidle eliihha'n who 
ar(^ kept, iro)n schi^ol that Miss tsalxdla’s hay 
mar(' mav 1)(‘ honphtd () ves : there are many 
who are too proud to h(\ar this hoine' said to 
them. lru(' ihouiih it Ixx” 

They would call \ou a leveller, Kay, if they 
could hear vou.” 

ddiiMi I should heo l(‘av(‘ to contrtidict tlann ; 
for a leveller 1 am not. — I have no objection on 
earth to vouinj; ^entlenu'n, croinix to Txton, or 
y)un»^ ladies ridine; bay mares, it' these thinys 
are paid for hv tlu' natural rcmt which a free', 
trade' in corn would h'avc'. If we liave that tree 
trade, and worhpc'ople Ftill p;o to bed su])])erlcss 
;m(l sit np without tire, still h't younix i^enlh'inen 
t;o to IMon, and voimi;' ladies ride hav mares. 
In that ease*, the landlords will he absolved, and 
the hardship must ao to the account of imprn- 
demee in some othc'r (juarter. C), J am no le\el- 
h'r ! T('t tlie ricdi keep their estates, as lonp: as 
th(‘y will lei thc'in find their own value in compa- 
rison with labour. It is the makirnji and keeping' 
up laws wUieli make land of more efnd more; 
value', and lalioiir of less and less, that 1 
])lain ofM i 2 
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“ But you did not really mean, Kay,” s^aid a 
bystander, “ lliat you would let olV every man 
tlml lias land from payii^^nr taxes 't It is llie most 
unfair tliintr 1 ever heard of.” 

“ It is unfair enough, but mueli less unfair and 
ruinous than the ])resent plan. It is better 
worth our VNhile to pay the landowiu'rs’ taxes 
than to'Tose ten times the amount to enable the 
landowners to pay tbem ; and that is whatue 
are do inn- now.” 

“ Ten times as much as the landlords jaav in 
taxe^f” 

“ Yes,” repli(‘(l Oliver. “ We ]iay, as a na- 
tion, 12,500,000/. more for corn than we should 
j)ay if our ports were o})en to the world. Of 
thivS, not more tlian one-fifth ^oes into the jiockeLs 
of the landowners, the rest heinp^, for the most 
part, buried in poor soils. Now if the landlords 
])ay one-balf of this fifth in taxes, it is as much 
as their burden caK be supposed to be. And 
now, which of you would not be glad to take his 
share of this one-tenth, to get rid of the other 
nine ?” 

“ Every one of us would go down on his knees 
to ])ray the landlords to jiermit us to pay their 
taxes, if we could but tell how to get at the gen- 
tlemen.” 

The landlords would need no such begging 
and praying, I trust,” said Mr. Oliver, “if they 
saw the true state of tlie case. 1 hope anti 
believe they would be in a hurry to surrender 
their oth.er tenth, if liiey could see at what an 
expense to the peo]de it was raised.” 
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Some licartily believed it, but Kay asked wliy 
tlie laiulowiiers di«I not see the state of the cas(^ ; 
— a (jiiestion whieli it w«s not easy to ansu^er, 
imh'ss it was that they did not attend to it. And 
wijy did tlu'y not attend to it ! — attend toil, not 
niendy so far as to sanction an Order in Council 
for the admission oi' food when the people were 
on the brink of starvation, but so as to calculate 
juslly liow much corn we jyrow, how many of 
our j)eoj)le ar(i ])ropcrly fed upon that corn, how 

we may most cheaply get more corn, and 

(hut that is a, inatt(!r beyond imman calculation) 

• — how many more busy and hn])pv pco])lc might 
live within our borders if we and the other ])arts 
of the earth liad free access to each other. If 
our rich men once attended to this farge question, 
they would sec^ wliat we see ; and Seeing, they 

\vouid surrender, and '' 

“ And be I'ar richer, as ivell as happfer, than 
tliey are now. Hut, never fear ! They will feel 
soon ; and fcieling lielps seeing marvellously.” 

It was found so in the case of the bounty on 
the exportation ofcorn. Tlielandowninglegislators 
iiiougbt tlu^y saw jdainly enough, once upon a 
time, that it was a capital thing for all parties to 
give a present to every man who would sell corn 
abroad : — it would employ more hands in tillage 
tlian were emj)loyed before ; it would secure a 
sup[)ly in case of scarcity ; it* would increase the 
value of landed property by causing the greatest 
possible quantity of land to be cultivated. This is 
what they saw in vision, — or rather through a pair 
of Hawed spectacles. It ended in the laboure'^'i 

I 3 
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producing only half as jiiuch wealth in a forced 
tillage as they might have made in manu- 
faftures, if food had J)^ien free ; in ox])()sing us 
to the danger of famine, as often as the deficiency 
of the crops exceeded wliat we sent out of tlie 
country, (no oilier nation being pn'pai'al to send 
us corn in a hurrv, as if we were regular buyers ;) 
and lastry, in simding a great deal of capital out 
of tliis country into others where living was 
cheajier. At lirst, no doubt, tillage was brisk, 
and some of the objects seemed to he answered : 
but this that I have described was the end. Then 
the landlords saw, for the first tinng that, in giv- 
ing the bounty to our corn-sellers, they had been 
offering a bribe to foreigners to buy our corn 
cheaper than we cotdd afford to sell it. A pretty 
bargain foV'Us I So that pair of flawed spectacles 

broke to jueces on being examined, and ’’ 

“ Au'd now tliey must break another pair before 
tliey will learn that* they can see best with the 
eyes God gave them, if they will hut ])ut them 
to the right use. I am not for spectacles, unless 
there is something the matter with the eyes. 
And, in the same way, I am not for any man 
lielping himself with the ojiinions of a class 
because lie belongs to a class, unless he lias such 
a faulty reason of his own tliat he would do 
worse if left to judge for liirnself. Let sucli of 
our landowners as /are incompetent go on uphold- 
ing the corn laws because their class lias always 
done so ; but let such of them as are men stand 
out, and judge for themselves, after looking the 
case plainly in the face. I am not afraid of 
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{vJjiit tJicir juda^mnni wouJcI bo, especially as some 
of tljc riolicst and wisest have done so already. 
Honour be upon tljoiii 

Tli(^ nieu were perliaps the more disposed to 
n'lve honour where honour was due from their 
notion of the smallness of the number of 1 ind- 
OAuers in those days to whom they could award 
it. 'i'hey ^uive tliree cheers to the Privy* Council 
for liavinir issued the ])resent Order; and to the 
few landowmers who advocated a free trade in 
corn, ddiat done, they began to nupure what 
this order was to do i'or tliein, and found tiiat it 
wi)uld just serve to avert the starvation of the 
])(U)j)le, now, and might probably lead to the ruin 
of a good many farmers within a few months ; 
which ruin must he ascribed, should it arrive, not 
lo the Order in ('ouncil, hut to th(^ })r«vious state 
of things which it was d('signed to repair. Prices 
liad beam rising so rapidly i'rom week 4o w’cek 
sinc(! the (]uarterly average had been taken, that 
tliere was no saying Iioav hir even oats might he 
out of the reacii of the poorer classes, before the 
next cjuarterly average could be struck, and prices 
he proved to liave risen to the point at which tlie 
law authorized the imj)ortation of corn. To save 
the peojde from perishing wdiile waiting for the 
quarter to come round, this order was issued 
without leave of ])arliament; and, as it would 
have tlie elTcct of lessening the general panic, in 
the first ])lace, and also of bringing a large supply 
into the kingdom, the probability was that the 
farmers would find prices falling by sprmg-timo, 
rapidly, — ruinously for them, calculating as they 
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had done on high prices continuing till next 
harvest, and laying their plans of exjxnise ac- 
co’rdingly. «■ ♦ 

But all this would be a fine thing for Oliver, 
would not it i 

In as far as cheaper living was a good to him 
and his ;geoplc, and in as far as more nianuractures 
would be wanted to go abroad, it would be a 
benefit 5 but fluctuations in the 1‘ortunes t>f any 
class of society, — be they fanners or any ))0(ly 
else, — are bad for the rest of society, lu)!* every 
fanner that is ruined, the nianufaeturing and 
commercial world suffers; and Mr. Oliver would 
ratlier therefore, — not only that corn had not 
been so dear as it now was, — hut that it should 
not be so cheap as it might now soon be, unless 
its cheapness could be maintained. J'luetuations 
apart, the cheaper the better ; hut it was a strange 
and urfliappy way qf going on, first to ruin one 
class by high prices, and then to ruin another liy 
low prices. 

All this was allowed to he very true ; yet tlic 
substantial fact remained, that the day of the 
manufacturer and mechanic was probably ap- 
proaching, and that a season of cheap bread was 
in prospect, let what might follow in its train in 
the shajie of disastrous consequence. 

This was enough to proceed upon in rejoicing, 
and when the furnaces had been duly fed, by 
strong and willing hands, and a few plates cast 
amid more talking than was usual during so nice 
an operation, Oliver’s day-men turned out like 
school-boys on a holiday morning, and tried 
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wliicli could get first to tiie Cock and Gun. There 
they stood, n'gardless of rlu? chill of the breeze 
after lh(! lu^ats of tlie foupUry. How could lli^y 
1 ) 1 ' stuisible to it when tliey lelt that the icy gras]) 
of povci’ty on their heartstrings was relaxing, and 
tiie warm currents of lionc had leave again to 
^l(>^v ! 

Kay was not one of tlie talkc'is at tlfe* public 
iious('. It was so long since lui had had any 
jdi’asant news to cany home, that he was 
ini{)ati('n1 to lose no lime about it. 

This was one of ?drs. Kay’s dismal days. She 
seldom made any complaints; hut there were 
linu's when the tears would run down her face 
for hours togs'ther, wlnle lliere apjaeared to be no 
particular reason ; and she somcliTncs said she 
could not account for it herself. On* those oc- 
casions, shew’as not moody, or disposed to speak 
by signs rather than words^ as was ofRm iicr 
way ; slie w ould speak, and move about, and even 
try to laugh ; but still the tears would run down, 
and she was obliged to give tlie matter up. Thus 
it wnas to-dav, though Mary had not yet parted 
with the hope that, between them, they might stop 
the tears. 

“ AV hicli way did John run asked Mary. 
“ Did you happen to see, sister ?” 

“ Down by the coal wharf, 1 think,” shcre})lied, 
speaking rajjidly. “ O yes, it must have been 

by the coal wharf, liecausc No; it was 

not; tliat was yesterday. It could not liavc been 
to-day, because Ids father hade him go u[).the lane 
to gather acorns for the pig. That I should liave 
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forgot it was yesterday lie went to the wharf! 
But that is always the way with my iKaul. It is 
sdf ’’ 

“ It wiJi he better wlien you ]ja\ e ti ied tlie 
medicine from the disjiensary a little ]()ng< r. 
"Wliat a kind, pleasant gentleman that is at the 
dispenjigry ! lie told me he really belii.*v('d you 

would be better directly, if ’’ 

“ 1 sliall never be better, — never, — htaid nor 

heart, till I see these ]) 0 ()r children of mine 

and my husband too 

“Well well : cheer up ! They will b(^ better 
fed soon, please God. Don't let that trouble you 
to night, when you feel yourself not strong.” 

“ And there's Chatham too. That lies at iny 
heart, Mary, more than you know\ T must tell 
you so, foi^ you have been a kind sister to nio 
and mine.” 

“ I should be sorry it should lie so lieavy at 
your heart,” said Mary, very quietly. “ I thank 
you for him; but you must not make yourself 
unhappy about me, I am thinking your husband 
will be home soon. The sun has been down some 
good wliile.” 

After a silence, she went on : — 

“ You should have %een Betsy this morning, 
how prettily slie made the bed, tliough slie could 
scarce reach up to the bolster. Did you happen 
to look how she s^t about it?” 

“ No. I have been thinking, Mary, how com- 
pletely you and 1 are changed. It is not so lon^^ 
since yoU used to cheek me for talking ; or ra- 
ther, I used to check myself, seeing that youwero 
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n-) talker. You used to say tliat people were 
]!U)t all made talkers alike; and you went up and 
down, and about the house, just like a dun/b 
P''r.son, and sometimes looking as dull too. And 

juny 1 ^‘ly^ Mary, nhcii 1 don't answer you, 

you must not always think that 1 am thankless. 
And / know what it must cost you to be. for ever 
sa\inir sonietliing cdieerful and pleasanf/ when 
Cdiathain is in gaol, and the cu])b()ard is so often 

empty, and J such a poor, p^ood -for- nothing 

No, no! Don't try to [jersuade me. I tell you 
1 can’t bear myself, and 1 don’t ask you or any 
body U) bear with me. Mercy ! now here’s my 
husband ! and J in this condition.” 

“Heyday! it is time 1 was coming home, 1 
se{‘,” cried Kay, good humouredly, afs he entered. 

Vou too, Mary! Well, dear, you have cause, 
so don’t turn away ; 1 have only wondered to see 
none of this before ; hut 1 have something for 
you hotli. Something we Kave not had this 
many a-day. Something better tlian ever was 
I in this or any other })liysic bottle,” lie con- 
! tiiiued, shaking tlie dispensary phial and telling 
■ the news. 

Mary liad no sooner made lierself mistress of 
it tlian she disappeared, probably to devise the 
means of getting the intelligence conveyed to lier 
lover. As soon as she was gone, Kay drew a 
chair beside his wife, saying,—; 

Now we arc alone, Margaret, and times are 
like to change, so as to give one the heart to 
fc^pcak, I liave something to say to you.” . 
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“ 0, no, don’t/* cried starting up. “ I 
know vvliat you are going to say.” 

• “ You do not;” uud lie obliged her to sit 
down. “ Don’t tremble so, for 1 am not going 
to find fault with you in any way.” 

“ Tlien you ought. I am a poor, lost ” 

“ Wot lost, Margaret. We have all near lost 
ourselves in sucli times as we have had of late ; 
except indeed Mary, who will never lose herself, 
it is my ojiinion. It has come across me, Mar- 
garet, tliat 1 may have hurt you sometimes, with- 
out thinking, with light talk when you had not 
sjiirits for it, (not that I liad real sj)irit,s, for tliut 
matter,) and with saying silly things to Mrs. 
Skijj})er, and the like. Ah ! I see you felt it so ; 
and it is no*wonder you should. But you may 
lake my ’word for it, 1 tliink nothing of ?*lrs. 
Skipper, nor ever did. Only, one is driven on, 
one ddes not know Jiow, to behave foolishly when 
one is near despera|c at heart.” 

“ And that’s my fault.” 

“ Not altogether. No! not by any means. 
There were many things besides — besides one — 
to make me unwilling to look back to the time 
when we used to walk in Fergusson’s oak copse, 

and say Nay, Margaret, if you cannot hold 

up your head in thinking Of that time, where 
should you rest it but upon your husband’s shoul- 
der, as you did then ? How can you turn away 
so, as if I was your enemy? Well, I turned 
away too from the thought of those days, knowing, 
all the •while, that it was a bad sign to turn away^’ 
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“ And to tliink of all that has happened since ! 
Of all these children, and of my being such a 
bad mother *’ 

“It was the children I most wanted to speak 
about, especially John. But come, now, Mar- 
garet, open your mind to me, and don't be alVaid. 
It was want and downright weakness that first 
led you into it. Was not it r ** 

“ O, it began long and long ago. Wlien I 
was weakly as a girl, they used to give me things, 
and that was the beginning of it all. Then when 
1 grew weakly again, it seemed to come most 
natural, especially because it was cheaper than 
bread, and the children wanted all we could get 
of tliat.” 

“ So, often when you have ])ret^nded to have 
no appetite, it was for tlie children’® sake and 
mine. Well, I half thought so all the time.’* 

“ No, not often ; only at tjie beginning. Af- 
terwards it was true that I could not eat, — no, 
not if the king’s dinner had been before me. I 
did try for long to get the better of the habit, 
and three times I thouglit 1 had ; but a sinking 
came, and I could not hear it. That was twice ; 
and the tliird time, it was your joking sharply 

about But that was no reason. I don’t mean 

to say it w as. You don’t know what the support 
is for the time, John, whatever comes after it. 
It raises one ; and yet 1 reniember times — many 
times — when I knew I could not speak sensibly 
if you spoke to me, and yet I jirayed and prayed 
that 1 might die before tlie morning ligUt.” 

K 
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“ Does that mean tliat you were less afraid of 
God than of me V* 

^ No, I did not think, of being afraid, exactly ; 
but 1 wanted to be out of your way and the 
cliildren’s ; and, for my own part, 1 sliould have 
been very glad to be at rest.” 

After along pause, John resumed. 

“ Vou said you tried three times to leave itoH*. 
Do you tliink you could try again f ’ 

“ No, John, 1 do not think 1 could.” 

“ Not for my sake, — as you say 1 drove you 
into it last time / Not for your own sake ? for 
nobody knows but ourselves, I dare say. 1 have 

never breathed it, and Mary ” 

O, Mary has vexed me many a time, — taking 
such pains, and having so many reasons and ex- 
cuses withrthe neighbours. AV by, — do you sup- 
pose 1 never met anybody ? And then therewas 
the nigkt that Mrs. Skipper, of all people in the 
world, gave me her arm. I was forced to take 
it, but ” 

“ Mrs. Skipper ! Really ! She never breathed 
a w^ord. Depend upon it, she never told any 
body.” 

“If she did not, I am sure 1 have told plenty 
of people myself: so don’t say any more about 
it, John.” 

“ I was just going to say, that now is the time 
for trying. We £U’e going to have better living, 
I hope, which is what you will want ; and I am 
sure Mary and I do not care what there is for us, 
if vve could see you recover. If you will "only 
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nive us the word, we will watch and watch, night 
and day ; and you sliall liave all manner of help, 
and conifort, and no monew thoughts of cruel jok- 
ing, or of Mrs. !Ski])pcr. C), Margaret, try !’* 

“ I am almost sure I cannot, ’’ muttered the 
poor woman ; “ but I will just try.” 

“ Ah ! do, and I should not wonder. — You 
talk of being at rest ; and it ma)^ be a rest in this 
very room, — on that very bed, — such as you lit- 
tle thought of when you wished your wish.” 

Margaret shook her head. “ If I go on, I die ; 
if 1 leave oil*, 1 die ; it is all one.” 

“ No, Margaret, it is not all one ; for I have 
one more thing to say, — and the chief thing. The 
children do not fully understand yet, though I 
have seen John wonder-struck hltely, and his 
aunt could not put him off.” • 

“ Why should she V* 

“ Just because neither slje nor I choBse that 
the children should grow used to see drunken- 
ness before tlieir eyes indifferently. I speak 
plain, because it is about those who cannot 
speak for themselves. Do you know now what 
1 mean to say ?” 

“ Go on.” 

“ I mean to say, (and to do it too,) that as 
often as I see you not yourself, I shall tell the 
children, not that their mother is ill, or low-spi- 
rited, or any thing else, — but what is really the 
case. Now, Margaret, how will you bear this ? 
Remember I shall really do it, from this day.” 

Margaret made no answer. 

“ You know I cannot let our children’s morals 
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gel coiTupled at home, and tlieni ruined for here 
and lierealter by such a habit as this. I cannot, 
Margaret.” ^ ^ 

“No; you cannot.” 

“ I am sure they have enough against them, 
at tlie best, — wliat with poverty, (tcm])tation and 
no proper instruction,) and sometimes idleness, 
and sometimes over-vvork. They have enough 
before llicm at the best.’' 

“ Tiiey have.” 

“ And wlio liave tlsey to look to but you and 
me ! cxcej)t Mary, and slie would not set against 
your example. It goes against my heart more 
than you know to say an unkind word to you, 
and always did, when I seemed cruel. But I can 
say what you will think cruel, and i must, unless 
you take my warning.” 

“ You do not know ” 

“ Yec, I know, down to the bottom of my 
soul, what the misery was, and how many, 
many excuses there Jire for you. But the chil- 
dren do not know this, and there is no making 
them understand, and I must think of them first. 
If it was only myself, I think 1 could sit up with 
you all night, and shield you all day, and even 
indulge you with the very thing itself, when I 
saw you sinking for want of it. But, as it is, 
whatever I may do when the children are out of 
the way, I will do ys 1 said when they are by.” 

“ Do. I was not going to excuse myself when 
you stopped me just now, — but only to say you 
do not know how ghul I should be to slop, if I 
could, though 1 shall never recover my head 
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ac^ain now. It will iro on roaring like llie sea 
as long as ever J live.’^ 

“ No, no. With got^lfood, you know — 

“ I sliall never relish food more ; hut I will 
try ; and do you do as you said. I am not sure 
how I shall mind it in such a case ; I never can 
tell any thing beforehand now. J3ut you know 
your part ; and if I fall back, you must all mind 
me as little as you can/' 

“ Only, don’t think me less tender to you, 
Margaret” 

No; O, no; you liave given me warning, 
you know.'’ 

“ Your poor head ! liow it beats ! You liad 
better let me carry you to bed ; you are not fit to 
sit up. Better let me lay you on the bed.” 

“ Well, I can’t go walking, This^is the sink- 
ing, — now.” 

“ And enough there ha^ been to sfnk you. 
There ! I’ll stay beside you. Where’s your a]>ron 
to hang up before your eyes ? Now, don’t think 
of any thing but sleep.” 

O, but then I dream.” 

“ Well! I shall be here to wake you, in case 
of your starting. Only just give me the key of 
the cii])board, and do not ask Mary for it any 
more when I am away.” 
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TOO *L ATE. 

0.\ a bright morning of the following May, the 
stroke of the wood-cutter’s axe had resounded 
tlirougli Fergiisson’s woods from day-break till 
the sun was high. More than one fine voimg 
tree which liad shaken off the gathered dews at 
the first greeting of the morning light, now lay 
])rostrate, no more to be refreshed by mid- 
night dews, no more to uprear its leafy top in the 
early sunshine. Such seemed to meet with little 
pity in their fall. The very men whose hands 
had felled them sat down on their horizontal 
trunks, and ki’cked the bark with their clow'nish 
heels, while 'they munched their bread and cheese. 
Children dropped into the green recess from all 
quarters'; to pluck oak houghs and leaves from 
the fallen stem, wherewith to ornament their lints, 
and lead a procession to the neighbouring Whit 
Monday fair. These trees should have flourished 
twenty, fifty, seventy years longer, if the affairs 
of their owner had gone on in a steady and natu- 
ral course. When Mr. Fergusson had walked 
round his plantations to see these oaks put into 
the ground, his thoughts had glanced forward to 
the time when his descendants might give a last 
mournful look at ihe doomed trees, towering 
stately before their fall ; and now he was com- 
pelled himself to sentence them to the axe before 
they had'attained nearly the fullness of their mas- 
jfiive growth. Frequent and sudden losses during 
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the last few montlis, and the prospect of more 
had oldiged Mr. Fergusson to collect all Ids re- 
sources, or surrender soi^(; of his domestic ])l;ms. 
He must sacrifice either a portion of liis woods 
or the completion of the new buildings at the 
Abbey. His oalcs must be felled, or his sons 
give up some of the advantages of education that 
lie had promiseil them. It was found ii1i*possible 
to collect two-thirds of the rent duo to him ; and 
the condition of his farms foretold too jilainly 
that further deficiencies would ensue. Po])pies 
flouvislied more luxuriantly than ever this season 
among the thin-s])ringing corn in Anderson’s new 
fudds. The sheep had returned to tlieir old 
haunts, and could not be kept out by the un- 
tended walls and ricketty gates whicli reminded 
the jiassenger of the field of the slothful. When 
Mr. Fergusson was dis])osed to sto]) in his walks 
for purposes of meditation, he could hardly choose 
liis station better than vvitlim sight of one of 
Anderson’s enclosures when any rapacious sheep 
Iiapjiened to covet what was within. It was a 
sight of monotony to behold one sheep after 
another follow the adventurous one, each in turn 
placing its fore-feet on the breach in the fence, 
bringing up its hind legs after it, looking around 
for an instant from the summit, and tlien making 
the plunge into the dry ditch, tufted with locks 
of wool. The process migl'i have been more 
composing if the field had been another man’s 
property, or if the flock had been making its way 
out instead of in ; but the recollection of tlie 
scene of transit served to send the landowner to 
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sleop more than once, wlien occurring- attlie end 
of the train of anxious thoiiglits which had kept 
him awake, ddiere wasi-iittlc sleej)iness, liowever, 
in the tone with which lie called his tfmant to 
account for letting his ])roperty thus go to de- 
struction. Mr, Fergusson was as near losing his 
temper as he ever was, wlien he pointed out to 
Anderson a ditch here tliat was choked u]) in one 
part and overflowing in another; a gate, whose 
stufhng of ])riars was jwoved a niockt^ry by tlie 
meddling children who had unhooked it from its 
lower hinge, and the groping swine vvhicli en- 
larged the gap thus made ; and the cattle-slieds, 
roofless and grass-grown, wliicli should ])e (dtlier 
pulled down or rejiaired. Anderson’s tone was 
also liigli, as he declared that a half-ruined man 
could not kec]) his farm in as thrifty a manner as 
a ])rosperous one; and that if, as soon as he 
began t'o improve the property lie liekl, liis funds 
melted away beneath the fluctuations of the corn- 
market, it was unreasonable to exjiect him to 
spend his capital in repairs till lie should see 
vvliether government would or would not do 
somctliing to protect agriculture from the con- 
sequences of vicissitude. I'ergusson thought it 
useless to wait, on this ground. Government had 
been protecting agriculture for some hundreds of 
years, and yet fluctuations there had always been, 
and fluctuations tlwre w'ould always be, to judge 
by all experience. Anderson was not for this the 
less resolved to let his roofless cow-sheds and 
crumbling fences stand, — to be rebuilt if govern- 
|()ent should extend its protecting care, — to stand 
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as monuments, if agriculture should be neg- 
lected. 

Monuments of what ?-j-Andcrs()n was a proud 
man, building for his own and his family’s honour 
and glory when he was in pros])erity, and finding 
something to lie proud of in adversity ; — Anderson 
would therefore have replied — ‘ inonunients of 
injury.’ Injury from an act of govcntificnt by 
wbieh tlie starving were rescued from destitution, 
and the oj)pr(^sse(l allowed one more chance of 
llie redemption of tlufir fortunes, d’hat act which 
all other classes received as one of tardy justice, — 
of absolute necessity, — Anderson comjilained of 
as an act of injury to himself, so deep that lie 
left certain wrecks of his ])roperty to serve as 
tokens to a future race of the wrongs he had 
sulfered. • 

And the fortunes of Anderson were injured, — 
and injured by the acts of government, •though 
not, as Ids wisest friends thought, so much by 
the permission of importation as by the preceding 
restrictions. They rightly called his wrecks and 
ruins monuments of Ids ill-luck in speculation, as 
their poorer neighbours called them monuments 
of the injustice done to the productive classes by 
encouraging or compelling the disadvantageous 
investment of capital. Both jiarlics were right: 
but Anderson was induced to speculate by acts of 
protection which failed in the proof ; and the dis- 
advantageous application of ca])ital, originating 
in tlie same acts, issued in disaster to all parties. 
If the interests of Anderson were phic(^l in ap- 
jiarent or real temporary opposition to those of 
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liis nei^libours, the blarnc rested, not witli biin, 
but wiUi tlio lec'isljition wliicb bad interfered to 
derange tbc natural harmonies of social interests; 
which had impaired the loyalty and einhitt<'red 
the sj)irits of artizans, curtailed the usefulness and 
enjoyments of manufacturers, puifed up the 
farmer with the })ride, first of ostentation and 
then of injury, and compelled the landowner to 
lay low his \oung woods before they had attaineel 
half their growth. 

Th(‘re was but little prospect of im})rovcniQnt 
in Anderson’s aflairs for a long time to come. 
Tliere liad been enormous importations of corn 
during the winter, ^ — importations which in the 
end proved as ruinous to the corn-dealer as to the 
farmer at home. The bargain with foreign corn- 
growers Imving been made in a ])anic was 
agreed upon at a ])anic jirice. The foreigners 
bad naVurally laid heavy duties on corn, both 
because it was known Iiow much the English 
wanted food, and because what they bought was 
not a surplus regularly grown for sale, but a part 
of the^ stock of the countries they bought of. 
In the midst of a panic, and in entire uncertainty 
liow long the ports might be open, the corn 
importers could not possibly calculate how much 
would be wanted, any more than the people 
ascertain how much was brought in. AThile all 
were thus in the -“dark, prices fell in llie home 
market, till wheat which sold at all sold at 505 . 
per quarter, and much was left which was not 
even bid for. 'J’lie im])orter’s foreign debts must, 
ovvever, be paid. He was unwilling to ware- 
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house his vvlieai, because tlicrewas promise of a 
fme liome Iiarvest for this year, and the perishable 
nature of his commodity# rendered it unwise for 
liim to store it against some future contingency. 
The only thing for him to do, therefore, was to 
obtain a drawback on what be had imported, and 
to export it at a lower ])rice than he liad paid for 
it, pronouncing himself and every hocfy else a 
fool that had entered upon so ruinous a branch of 
commerce. 

.This resource of exportation would fair|in 
Anderson’s case, if his harvest should prove 
never so nourishing. The high average price at 
liomc, caused by de])endencc on home growth, dis- 
ables the homo producer for competition in a 
fort'ign niark('t, even if the uncertafinty of a sale 
attending so irregular a commerce di4 not deter 
him from the attem])t. A capricious demand 
abroad is the necessary consequence of alternate 
monopoly and relaxation at fiome ; and when to 
this uncertainty is added the impediment of a 
higher average price, and the disadvantage of the 
known desire of tlic seller to sell, so small a 
chance of remuneration is left, that Anderson 
could not look with any confidence to this mode 
of disposing of the supcrahundancc of his next 
crop. TS o great increase of demand at home was 
to be expected in the course of one season, as 
peoj)le cannot eat much niore.hread immediately 
because there happens to be a good supply, how- 
ever certain an ultimate increase of demand may 
be, as the consequence of a single fruitful year. 
Ail ihat^ Anderson could look forward to, tlier^-; 
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fore, was waitlnpf in hope of future tem])orary 
])ric‘es, unless, indeed, all ])arUes sliould 
grow so wise as to agrol upon a freetlom of trade 
which should secure pernianeut good jn'ofits to 
the farniors. Meantime, as capital invested in 
agricultural improvements is much less easily 
withdrawn and converted to other ])ur})()ses than 
capital applied in manufactures, it was but too 
probable that tlui {)rofits of Anderson's prosperous 
years were buried in useless drains and lences, 
and in stony soils, while he was burdened with ah 
increased rent and a family now accustomed to a 
lavish expenditure. It was to be leaved that 
more of JArgusson’s young oaks must be brought 
low to supply the deficiencies of the tenants half- 
yearly payments to his landlord. 

The woodmen wlio sat on the fallen trunks 
thought litlh?, wliile enjoying their meal and their 
joke, of all that was included in the fact of these 
trees having fallen. 

Some talked of the work done and to be done 
this day. Others liad thoughts at liberty for the 
fair to which so many persons within view were 
liastening ; and yet ethers had eyes wherewith to 
look beyond the green slope where they were 
sitting, and to mark signs of the times in whatever 
they saw ; — the wliirling mill, with one or two 
additional powdered persons on the ste])s, or 
appearing at the 'windows; — the multiplication 
of the smokes of Shellield ; — the laden lighters 
below Kirkland’s granaries ; — Anderson’s fields, 
waving green before the breeze; — sheep and 
fows grazing where there was to liave been 
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corn ; — and, above all, Clialliam takinc; bis way 
to the accustomed quarry, in a very imaccuslum^'d 
manner. * 

“ Jdo loi)k at that fellow, walkinir as if be was 
mazed,” said Jack to Hal. “ Jte is not like ont! 
bound for the fair, lie is on bis way to work, 
seemingly; bnt wliat a lagging step #101* one 
going to bis work I” 

“ i)on’t you see His CJiatbam?” 

No more like Cbatliatu than you. And yet 
it is, — yes, — that it is ! ^\)U may know by the 

\vay bis arm is stuck in bis side. Eut that is not 
tb(^ gait Cdiatliam used to have.*’ 

“No, l){‘caiise he never took such a (jiu'er walk 
before. Don’t you know be lias [leon between 
lour walls all tliese many months, and lias but 
just got out ? 1 have Inward a man say that knew 

well, that tlic blue sky is a new sky wbgn you 
have been shut out from it fo» a long wliile: and 
the grass seems really alive ; and as for sueli 
boughs as ibis that dance in the wind, you could 
almost tbirdi tliey were going to speak to you.” 

“ Chatliam seems to bo fancying some sncli 
thing, be pays so little heed. If he is not going 
to ])ass without seeing us ! — without once looking 
up into the wood ! His thoughts are all in the 
middle of tlie vale. I’ll step down, and have a 
chat with liim.” 

Eefore the last mouthful wa^ stuffed into tlie 
mouth of the speaker, however, in })reparation 
for descending to the road, livelier sounds llian 
any that it was in bis power to make,* roused 
Chatbain from his reverie. A train of little 
19 
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boys and girls, who liad disnp])earr(l a fow minutes 
])cfor(\ issued From tlio neighboiiiing savvpit, and 
froin Ixdiind the piles oG})lanks vvliieh lay around, 
their hats and 1) onnets stuc'k round with oak- 
leaves, and tlndr ju'oeession uf boughs arranged 
in boy and girl style. As eacdi one scrambled 
out of pil» tlK'HJ was a shout ; as they ranged 
tliemsel vt's, tlnu’e was more shouting; and as 
lliey mandied down the giaxm slope on tln.nr way 
to the fair, th(n-(^ was the most shouting of all. 

“ J don’t think Cliatliam seems to relish his 
walk so much as you lliouglit for,” said Jack to 
Hal. “ lie looks mighty nudancholy.” 

“What! laughing at the })rats. And look! 
be is nodding to one and atiother.'’ 

“Melancholy enough, for all that. Inn* such 
a fine-made man, he is a hollow-faced, jioor- 
looking fellow.” 

“ Just now. When lie has been three montlis 
at his work, you will see the dilliu’encc.” 

“It is a lucky thing for him to have stepped 
into his work so naturally, as if he had only left 
it just from Saturday night till Monday morning. 
Tliat is more than hapjiens to many men who 
have been in ])rison. There was Joe Wilson 
never got the better of it, though he was only in 
a month. Not a stroke more of work did he 
get.” 

“ Because his 'was for stealing, and nobody 
could trust liim afterwards. Jn Chatham’s case, 
no one thinks he did or meant any harm, con- 
sidering what the pressure of the times was. 
And if the masters believed that he had really 
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broken tlu^ biw, lliey would have had no objeetion 
to lake him on at:ain, iji consideration of the 
cause, wljicli lliey view as in some measure ilieir 
own, against the farmers and landlords, 
('liatliam is pretty sure of work at all times ; but 
if be bad been tlie worst workman in all 
Yorksbire, be would bave had ])lenty of •masters 
courting him for having been jiunished for lieljiing 
to bring in corn. It pleases him best, however, 
to be going back to bis old ]>ercb, so as to get 
the matter dro])ped as soon as possible;.’^ 

“Ay, ay, for more reasons than one.’* 

“ Not only for the sake of Mary Kay, but 
because the mischief tliat lie wanted to set right 
is over. It cannot be said now tliiit our people 
liercabouts want bread ; and so the sooiht all 
ill-will is forgotten, the bettiw. Hoy, oy! how 
does your dame get you siicb a wedge cold 
meat as that ? She must be ittbriltier body than 
mine.*’ 

“ No tlirift in tlie world served to got me cold 
meat six months ago ; but times have clianged 
since ; and, as my wife says, it is mortal hard 
work I have to do here/* 

“ Mortal hard work, — swinging your heels, 
and looking at jieople going to tlui fair ! JMine is 
as toilsome as yours, mdglibour; and yet 1 have 
only a lump of bard cheese with my bread, while 
droves and droves of bullocks and sluiep are 
passing within sight to the fair, making one think 
of mottled beef and juicy muttou. 1 ^wonder 
when the day will come for the working man to 
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have ])is fill of incat, like him tliat docs, not 
work.” 

“ (.'Ij.'illiani vv ill toll ^ou llie very day ; — wlien- 
ever this ami all our otlu'r vales, are 

])onioiip(l out (or the ])ur])oses they are most fit 
for, — the (‘!ioi(‘(‘ parts for corn, aiul tlu' nueidows 
for ])a^tvre, and the; heights for slu'ep-walks, and 
soon ; instead of our insisting on growing wheat 
at all costs, ;ind so pnwenling our having as niiicli 
ine.at and (diei's.e. and butter and milk as W(‘ sliouhl 
like. If we could get our corn where we ])lease, 
we should soon find other food growing more 
])len(il’ul.” 

“ And a few tilings besides food. I sujipose 
the Le(sls men would take oil’ all the wool we 
could grow ?” 

‘"Ves; *and without haling an ounce of wliat 
they g('t already from abroad ; for whore we get 
corn, lY.ere we nuiR^t carry cloth, among other 
tilings.” 

“ And then we must get inore houses run up 
for our new weavers. By the way, if our land- 
lords let more land to he built u])on, that would 
fully inak('. up for any difference from the fields 
being turned hack into slieep-walks.” 

“ And with a much hotter chance of the rents 
being paid regularly for ten years together ; — 
which is no small considc'ration to such imm as 
Fergusson just nefw. Therchs Chatham walking 
away witliout sjieaking to one of us. Call him ; 
your voice is loudest. W ell done I You nialce 
the very cows turn and low at us. lie won’t 
come. How lie jioints towards his work, as 
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inurh as to tf'll us we ounlit to be goino- to ours / 
All ill good time, fricuid Cbatliam. \Vc, have' not 
been shut ii]) for nioiitlis,# with our liaiids before 
us, like you.” 

“Nor yet been inuch busier tlian be, for tliat 
matter. ’Tis a pity this lair did not fall on our 
idle time. There go the folks in a train, while 
we are dawdling here ” • 

“ Then don’t let us dawdle. Off with you, 
children ! \\ c are going to lop the brancdies, 

and you may chance to ^et an ugly cut if you 
don’t keep edear of th(i liatchet. Come, neigh- 
bour.” 

“ In a minute, neighbour. I]]ess us ! look at 
that monkey, down in the road ! liow tlic 
creature dances, like any Christiim ! And the 
music sounds prettily, does not it? .1 am just 
like a child for wanting to bo off to the 1‘air. 
VVdio is that rogue of a boy jdaguing tin# beast ? 
J tliiiik it is John Kay.'^ 

“Not it. John is in your jiredicament, — 
can’t go to the fair till night. It does seem 
liard to keep so young a lad sweating among 
those furnaces all the week, and on a liolvday 
especially ; but he is proud of being on full work, 
like a man, and left with the few in charge of the 
furnaces ; and they say his parents have comlort 
of him, in respect of his carrying home his 
wages.” 

“That is very well ; for tliey want all they can 
get, while tliat poor woman goes on ])ining as 
she does. .She has got very feeble lately.” 

“ And well she may, taking nothing stronger 

L 3 
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than tea, after liavin^ lived ^o diflerenily. She 
made the clir.ni^e siuhlenlv too. ’Tis not six 
wewks since i s-iw Inn- a^s bad as slie ever was, — ■ 
trvinLi' to rt'acli home.*’ 

‘‘Ay; after striving and sirivim^ all the 
winter to j^-ct the hettcn* of it, ])oor soul ! But 
tliat fallin”' bach sc'cmed to be tlie fniislnn^ id' 
her. Sire has never liel<l up her iu*ad since, nor 
ever will, in my opinion, thoujj^b siie lias more 
reason to hold up lu'r head than for these five 
years ])ast ; as tlu'V say ber family are fur ever 
trying' to make her think.*’ 

“ Poor Kay finds full work and chea]) food 
come too late for him ; for whatever fails to do 
his wif(! ij;oo(l brings little comfort lo him. For 
all he used to do in the way of li.itht words and 
silly lull, hp has made a ^ood liusband ; and no 
man can he more down-1 learLed than he is to see 
liis wifoi in this way. No: that is not his boy 
John below. lie v^'ould not let him be abroad 
plaguing monkeys when he may he called for any 

minute to see liis mother die. Bravo, boy, 

whoever you be ! Little John Kay could not 
have done tlie thing more cleverly.” 

*• There runs the monkey ! Look ye ! Tlirougli 
the gaj) 1 over the slope in no time! lie will he 
up in the tree before they' can catch him. Did 
you ever see man in such a jiassion as bis master / 
I don’t wonder, having got witliiu a mile of the 
fair, and full late too.” 

“All! but you missed seeing how the lad 
slipped the chain the very moment the man beat 
the poor animal over the nose. Trust the beast 
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for ninninnr away at tlic first liint ! A fine time 
it will take to ^ct him back ajj^ain !” 

“ Look at Ills red jack^#'t, showing so inmatural 
Oil the tree toj) ! Down lie comes auain. No, 
not lie ! it is only to p;et fartlicr out on the 
branch.” 

That is a marked tree that her is upon. 
Su])pose we cut it (hnvn next. It joins Tio oiIhu', 
and monkey must come down with it or without 
it. ’’ 

The harassed owner of the monki^y received 
this pro])osal as a verv brii^lit thouf^ht. The 
monkey seemed to be of the same ojiinion, tbounb 
not so fully approving- of tiie id(‘a. J le cliattered, 
screamed, whisked the skirts of his red coat, and 
clajijKMl bis paws to<xctbcr as be saw the w'ork- 
men gathering round the tree with shouts, leaving 
neglected nice; bits of food wdiicli monkey would 
fain have bad the benefit of, and sbakiiig their 
tools at him in token of what be bad siiortly to 
exjiect. 

At the first shock, monkey became perfectly 
quiet, squatting witli liis fore paws clapped to- 
gether, and looking down, like an amateur ob- 
server, on the progress of tlie w’ork. In ])ropor- 
tion as there was any movement below, lie de- 
scended a little way, to look into the matter more 
cdosely, and then returned to bis place on the 
fork of the brancii. By tlui time it began to 
totter, a new ecstacy seemed to seize the beast. 
Again he mounted to the topmost bough that was 
strong enough to bear his w^cight ; i^nd wdieii 
there, he again jabbered and screamed. Some. 
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thought this was terror at his ai^proacliing down- 
fall, and others look it for deligiit at s{M3ing llie 
circle divide to leave raom for the tree to fall. 
The master, however, believed lliat he saw some 
object which excited him on the road, which was 
liidden by the trees from less exalted spectators. 

The master was right. There was a crowd 
gathering at a short distance, as was shortly 
made known by the busy hum which came upon 
the ears of those who were standing among the 
trees on the slope. From end to end of Enghuid 
was such a tumult of many voices heard when 
the news arrived which caused the present assem- 
blage. The agricultural districts took it very 
quietly, to be sure ; but the manufacturing towns 
and villages were all in a ferment throughout the 
island. Meetings were convened at the moment 
of the arrival of the newspapers ; and while manu- 
facturers assembled ^in town halls, or addressed 
the people from the balconies of inn-windows, 
workmen of all classes met on the green, in the 
wood, about the public house, or wherever tliey 
could most numerously collect, for the purpose of 
declaring their opinions to the government. 

The intelligence which caused ail this bustle 
related to what the House of Commons had been 
doing and planning about the corn-laws — a House 
of Commons which had the year before barely 
managed to retain .the confidence of the manu- 
facturing classes by throwing out the suggestion 
of a Committee of its own, that tlie prices to 
which corn must arrive at home before importa- 
ttpn was permitted should be very much raised. 
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A proposal like tin's, mado at a time when the 
home jn'icc was at least 1 J;?.v. ])er quarter, showed 
so (lotenuined an intention on the part of tlte 
])ro])Osei*s to render their conntrv'^ wholly self- 
(lcj)endent in tlie article of food, (/. v. to limit tiie 
])opiilation and wealth of tln^ country to a cer- 
tain bound, whi(di sliould be a^o-ec'able to iluj 
landowners,) that the only chance the House of 
C'onnnons bad of ])res('rvin^ the' all('y;iauce of 
the bulk of the jieople was by rejecting' the pro- 
]iosal ; and the jiroposal had beem accordingly 
rejected. The watcbfulne^s of the ])eople had 
not, however, been lulled. Tludr subsecjuent 
brief enjoyment of ehea]) food had streui^tbened 
their vigilance over the o])eratioris^ of the Com- 
mons’ House; and tliey were the more intent as 
they knew that the landowners were sudbrim;' 
cruelly from the reduction of their rents^and the 
deterioration of their estates ,• and that these land- 
lords would ])rol)ably attribute their losses to the 
late admission of forci<yn corn, rather than to the 
true cause, — the previous system of restriction. 
The event proved such vigilance to be very need- 
ful. The late fall of jwices liad disclosed an 
ajipalling prospect to the owners of land. They 
found that tlieir extraordinary methods of legis- 
lation had ex})osed their country to a much more 
extensive dependence on foreign sup})lies than 
they had attem})tcd to obviate, and that tiiey 
liad been working bard to reduce tlieir own 
rents, and hurt their own estates, by the very 
means they bad taken to enrieli ibcmselves 
During siicli a remarkably fruitful season as tl||| 
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present (the natural follower of several bad sea- 
sons) the supply would be so plentiful as to cause 
the poorer soils to be thrown back into pas- 
turage, the dinnand meantime increasing' (as it 
had been for some time increasing) up to the 
maximum supply ; so that on the first occurrence 
of a inertly average season, the nation would be 
more dependent on a foreign suj)ply than it had 
ever been before. Under this ])anic, the House 
voted a series of resolutions, declaring it expe- 
dient to let exportation alone, anil to impose 
very high duties on importation. The news of 
the passing of these resolutions, and of the pre- 
paration of two bills founded upon them, was that 
which stirred up all England to remonstrance, and 
occasioned^the Yorkshire graziers to leave their 
droves in the fair, and the corn- dealers to (put 
their report in the market, to hear what would be 
said by the manufa6turers who came forth from 
their desks, the artificers who poured in from the 
enjoyment of their holyday, and the country la- 
bourers who dropped down from among the hills, 
or converged to the point of meeting from the 
wide-spreading fields. 

The day being warm and the road dusty, it 
was natural that the sounds of the wood- cutters’ 
labour should suggest to the gathering crowd the 
idea of meeting on the grass, in the outskirts of 
Fergusson’s wood/ Mr. Fergusson and his sons 
were found in the fair, and they gave permission, 
and promised to come presently and hear what 
ii^vas going on. Chatham was met on the road, 
ilist about to turn up towards the quarry ; but 
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lie was easily persuaded to go back and help ; 
aud llie wliolc ])arty was ajiproaching when 
Monkey offered them hisTincouth welcome from 
tlie lop of the tree. 

I’his tree was left slanting to its fall when the 
])e()j)le began to pour in from the road, and to 
possess themselves of tlic trunks which la^^ about, 
in order to pile tliem into a sort of hustings. The 
organ-man could find no one to assist him in 
catching his monkey, in case the rogue should 
vouchsafe to descend from Ids high place. IN'o- 
body could attend to the monkey now ; and if he 
chose to run off from one side of the tree while his 
master was at the other, and lead the chase as 
far as Shellleld, he might, for any thing the 
woodmen seemed to care. FlingiAg down their 
tools, or resting them against their •shoulders, 
they threw themselves along on the carpet of wild 
anemones which stretched beneath the* trees; 
while the more restless mechanics flitted about 
among the stems, looking, with their smutted 
faces and leathern aprons, very unnatural inha- 
bitants of such a place. Long after Chatham and 
others began to enlarge upon the matter which 
had brought them together, the frowning brows 
and eager gesticulations of these men, as they 
talked low with one another, showed that they had 
their own thoughts, and were not met merely to 
have notions put into their heails. 

“ Is it possible to mistake what these men are 
thinking and feeling T* asked Chatham of Mr. 
Forgusson. “ If the House of Commons could for 
once take their sitting here, with the Speaker on 
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yon bit of ^vey rock, and tlie ineiubcr.^ on tlicse 
trunks or on tlie flovvery liroinul, like the Indians 
when they hold a council, they would legislate 
for these listeners after another fashion than they 
now do.'^ 

“ WJiy so ? f sec, as well as you, tljat these 
men ary^ tliijikini^ and feeling strongly ; but are 
they thinking tliat which should cdiange the 
}R)liey of a nation 

That which will cliangc the ])()licy of ana- 
lion, though not so soon as if the National 
('oiincil couki for once come lierc to legislate. 
Friends !” lu; said to some near him, whose sud- 
den silence called the attention of others beyond 
them, — “ I am telling this gentleman that I 
believe there 'is one ibouglit in the minds of us 
all, thoug'h that thought might he spoken in many 
ways. One might say, that he felt himstdf in- 
jured bV the high 4)rice of bread last year, and 
another by the falling off of work — one might 
point to the grave of his spirit-broken brother, 
and another hold up before us bis pining child — 
one might be angry with our masters for alter- 
ing our wages, so that we never know what to 
depend upon, and another may be grieved that 
Anderson should have sharpened his speech, and 
tliat Mr. Fergusson should come among us with 
so grave a countenance as this ; hut there is one 
plain thought at the bottom of all lids, — that the 
prime necessary of life is the last thing that 
should be taxed. I should not wonder if Mr. 
Fergusson himself agrees with us there.” 

‘‘It depends upon what the object of the tax 
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is,” H'plicd Mr. Fcrgusson. ** If the corn-tax be 
]aid on to swell the revenue of the slate, I grant 
that it is the very worst ‘that could be imposed; 
bec ause, while it ])resses so heavily on all as to 
cramp imiin‘asural>]y the resources of the nation, 
it pressc's im^st on tfjosc who ]}ave little but tbe 
prime nec'ossary of life, and tlie liarder iy j)ropor- 
tion as tbev ])ossess little elsc^.” 

“ In wliat case will you then justify a corn- 
tax ?” 

“ Wlien it is laid on to balance an excess of 
taxes laid on the agriculturists over those laid on 
oll](T classes.” 

A confusion of voices here arose, in cries of — ■ 

“• We will take them on ourselves!” 

“ Vou and yours shall live duty-free, if you 
give us corn free.” • 

“ W(i pay your taxes many times over already.” 

“ 1 will work one day in the week for^^ou for 
notliing but a free corn trade.” 

I will give you a sliare of my wages every 
Saturday night, and my vote, if you’ll go up to 
Parliament, and speak our minds tliere.” 

And many a black band was lield out to see if 
IMr. i’ergusson would say “ Done.” He did not 
(juitii say tliis, but he went on,- — 

‘‘ I am sure I can have no objection to a 
change in our system ; for 1 have suffered as well 
as you.” • 

“ Ay, and you would make it up by having 
corn dearer than ever,” cried one of the discon- 
tented. 

“No, I wowld not, because I am convinced 
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that tliis would only britu!^ on a rrjiotiticjn of the 
same evils soiYie time hence, and in an aoura- 
vated I'orm. 1 dread, ns much as you can ho, 
further fluctuations of tins kind, which have in- 
jured us all in turn. More bad seasons followed 
by plenty, with a fickle legislation, and tlio^e of 
you who have ])ined will die; the inastins y\1io 
have ceased to he rich will be ruined ; the I’anncrs 
who have now buried some of their capital will 
find that they have got back a ])art only to 
lose the whole; and, as for me and mine, I 
should expect the gates that are now^ unhingc'd to 
be broken uj) for fuel, and the stones of my ctrum- 
bling fences to be used for knocking me off my 
horse. If in those days I should go abroad, it 
would be to rescue my life from your rage, and 
not, as now, to economise the income which 1 
can no longer spend among you. No, no ; we 
must kave no nioje mismanagoment like that 
whicli has well nigh ruined us all.'’ 

“ What does he mean i Where is lie going ? 
Won’t he live at the Abbey any more?” were the 
questions which went round, and cauglit Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s ear. 

“ I told you,” he said, “ that we had all suf- 
fered in turn, though I am far from pretending 
that we have suffered equally. 1 assure yoidthat 
1 spend many an anxious day, and many a sleep- 
less night, in ])lamiing how I may fulfil all my 
engagements as a member of society, and keep 
my promises to my cliildren. These (mgage- 
ments were made when 1 was prosperous ; and 
j;iow I am no longer prosperous. My steward 
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comes to me every quarter-djiy with a smaller 
] land (ill of receipts, and a Ion"(T bill of arrears; 
and \vljerev('r ] turn, I -see with my own e\*es, 
and find many comforters to tell me, that my 
pro])erty is w'astinij;- for want of care, and that I 
mu^t sustain nreat losses hereafter for want of a 
small expenditure which cannot bii atforded now. 
If I or my tenants could just S])are a hundred 
])ounds here, and fifty there, and two hundnul 
somewhere (ds(', it would save me a thousand or 
two that will iiave to be spent at last. J]ut it 
cannot he done. My sons are entering upon a 
n(‘w stage of a very exjiensivc but necessary edu- 
cation ; and though my dau^htcTs have given up 
their usual journey to London, I have no hun- 
dix'ds to spare. J\ly tenants canm^t scrape their 
rent togetiicr, and it is folly to ask tlicym for their 
fifties.’^ 

“ The papers say you Jiave lowered your 
rents.” 

“ It is true that T have; and I am sorry ilie 
papers take upon themselves to jiraise me for it 
as for an act of generosity. \hm all know now 
that I cannot get my full rents, so that 1 do not 
in fact give up anything that I might have ; and 
1 consider it no more than justice to reduce the 
claims which I made when the farmers were in 
very different circumstances from those in which 
they are at present placed. I* have no objection 
to the new^spapers stating the fact, because it may 
lead others to follow my example, and may 
all’ord a useful lesson to all; but 1 do* object to 
llie act being lauded as one of generosity, 
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nnlch as I slionld to the House of Commons 
being- praised for giving up tlie bills now in (jucs- 
tion, in case tlie wliole nation should prove to be 
of your mind about them.” 

‘‘Very fair! very good! Spoken like one 
of the ])eo])le !” 

“ 1 am one of the })eople, — taxed as one of tlie 
peo])le, r assure you,” continued 31 r. Fergussun. 
“ You ofler, — very sincerely, I have no doubt, — 
to take the taxes of the landowners upon your- 
selves, in return for a free trade in corn. Fut 
you know perfectly well that such an arrange- 
ment cannot be made, even if we chose to accept 
your kind offer.’’ 

“ Why not? Wliat prevents, if we are all of 
'a mind ?” 

C'hatharw tliouglit that it would take so long to 
bring all peo[)le into one mind on the ])oiut that 
it would-be a quicker and probably equally c.ood 
metliod to allow sucli a duty on iinnortetl corn as 
would cover the landlords’ peculiar liabilities. A 
small duty, — at the most 5.s‘. or 6.s‘. ])er quarter, — 
would be found suflicient, he believed, at the be- 
ginning; and such a duty as tliis would not ma- 
terially impede importation. Under sucli a sys- 
tem of regular sujiply, pauperism would decrease, 
or ought to decrease, year by year; this would 
lessen tlie burdens of the agriculturist, and open 
tlie way for a further reduction of tlie duty, which 
should expire when that equalization of taxation 
sliould take place which must arrive as nations 
grow wiser. 

“ Without commilting myself as to the amount 
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of (lilt}',” replied Mr. Ferpuftson, I may say 
tliat I should not object to some such plan as 
(hiathain proposes: and 1 would insist tjiat 
tlie duty hliould, above all things, be fix(‘d. 
If a duty is imjwsed on the basis of the dis- 
tresses of the country, it may be right enough 
that it should be? graduated, the duty lessening as 
])ric('S rise ; but in the case; ol' such a« duty as 
(hialham advocates, — a mere sel-olf against our 
excess of taxation, — it should be so far fixed as 
that everv on(3 might know belbndiand how it 
would ojierate, and all classes be able to make 
llu'ir calculations.” 

“ Why, yes,’’ said CHiatham. “ If any corn- 
lax is, generally speaking, bad, none can be so 
had as one that makes twice as mupli uncertainty 
as there is oceasitin for. To im])ose a duty on tlie 
basis, as you say, sir, of tlie distresses of the coun- 
try, seems an odd way of raising money^for the 
slate ; and to make such a dhty a gambling mat- 
ter seems to me more odd still. In the case of such 
a graduated duty as you sjieak of, falling as home 
lirices rise, the corn-dealer’s business becomes an 
allair of gambling speculation. He sends for 
corn wbeii wheat is at one price, eand brings it in 
when wheat is at another. If the price lias fallen, 
lie lias so mueli more duty to pay that the specu- 
lation may ruin him. If the price has risen, he 
may make enormous profits tliat he did not ex- 
pect, 1 may say this much for the corn-dealer, 
as Kirkland is not here to speak for himself, that 
ho bad much rather pay a constant duty which 
would leave him no uncertainties to* manage 
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but tlie supplies of corn at homo and abroad, 
than take the chance of enormous occasionai 
profits at tlie risk of ruinous occasional loss.” 

“ Ay, Chatliam : there you come to a \'ery 
important })art of tlie question, — the uncertainty 
of supply. If you can answer for our ha vino* a 
regular and unfailinp^ supply of food from abroad, 
when we have too little for our people at liome, 
you can answer for more than the House of 
Commons can ; for they ado])t as their })rin- 
ciple the safety'of lessening our dependence on 
foreign countries for food.” 

‘‘ VVlien they can answer for our having a re- 
gular and constantly increasing supply at lionu',” 
replied Chatham, “ I may perhaps yi(dd the 
(question to them. When you can find any mem- 
ber of their committee who will tedi me, at any 
seed-time, what will be the produce of an avernge 
sowing, 1 will consent to Ids making tlie nation 
depend on tliat produce. When you can bring 
me proof that the rich Iiarvests of one district are 
not of use in repairing the deficiencies of a less 
favoured district, I will own it to he as safe to 
depend for supply on our own little island as on 
the collective corn districts of the globe. When 
you can convince me that we buy as advantage- 
ously by fits and starts as under a system of 
regular commerce, 1 will grant that regularly 
importing countries have not the steadiest mar- 
ket.” 

A listener observed that Kirkland bad lately 
said, in reference to liis having had to bunt up 
jeorn abroad during the scarcity, that there was a 
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(llfTerence of ten per cent, between “ Wiiryou 
Hcll r and “ Will yon ])uy V* 

“ Kirkland learned that sayinp;' from a greater 
man than any of ns,’^ observed Mr. Ferjj^usson. 
“ It was IVanklin vvlio said tliat true sayintr. 
liut there are other uneertainti(^s to be consi- 
dered, l)esid(^s the variations of the seasons. 
Clouds Leather over nnafs tempers as vvelf as over 
the face of tlie skv. l\an pests ()f passion sweep 
away the fruits sown between nations in a season 
of ])roniise. Springs of kindm^ss are dried u]), 
as well as fountains of waters, M'e liave not 
considered tlie risks of war.” 

“ Indeed f)ut we have, sir/’ replied (’hathain, 
‘‘ and v/e come to the conclusion that when we are 
at war with all the nations whom God has blessed 
with his sunsliine and his rain, we shall not de- 
serve to touch (lod’s bounties, and it will be 
jiipli time that we should be starved oft God’s 
earth. Jf we wanted to restrict our own trade, 
sir, instead of throwint^ it 0])cn, — if we wanted 
to I'orbid our merchants buying- of more than one 
or two countries, we might believe that war would 
bring starvation ; but never while our slii])s may 
toiu'li at all ports that look out upon the seas.” 

“ W q do not grow lialf our own hemp/’ said a 
man with a coil of tow about his waist. “ Has 
the British navy ever wanted for ropes? If our 
enemies at sea ever meant to hurt us, tlieir readiest 
way would have been to stint us in cordage ; 
and, since they have not done it during all this 
war, it must be, I lake^ it, because they can’t.’’ 

“ Certainly,” replied Chatham. “ In cases^ 
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likcilicso, Mr. Fergusson, our conclusions about 
tlic choice of an evil or a clang'er must be coin- 
])o.’in(le(l of the greatness aiul of tiio degree' of 
])robability. Now liere is, under the old restric- 
tive system, a vast amount of certain evil, wbicli 
you and tlie House t)f Commons seem to think 
iitlie of, in comparison with a much greater ('vii 
which it' is barely within the line of jiossibility to 
hajipen. Here are ])resent labourers who have 
liad their spirits bowed and their bodies worn by 
want, and who can look out I'rom this green to 
the spot where their kindred are laid under tlie 
sod, mown dowm by this sharp law like meadow 
dowers under tlie scythe. Here are ])resent the 
gentle who have been made fierce, the once loyal 
who were made rebels, — ay, and thcjiroudly inno- 
cent who luave been disgraced by ca])tivity ” 

While Chatham sloppcul for breath, one and 
another, cried out to Mr. Fergusson, 

“ If you think us* rude in our s])eech to you, 
sir, you may lay it to tlie bread-tax.” “ Cet the 
bread-tax taken od*, and you will bear no more 
of the midnight drill.” “ Masters and men never 
would have quarrelled, sir, but for the bread-tax.” 

“ From tiiis jilace, you may see,” Ciiatliam 
went on, “ not only poppies corning' up instead of 
wheat, and stones strewed where lambs should 
have been browsing, but hovels with mouldering 
thatch where there should have been slated 
houses, and a waste wilderness stretching beyond 
where there might have been the abodes of thou- 
sands of busy, prosperous beings ; and all 
^ough the pressure of restrictive law.” 
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‘‘ And where tliere is not a waste, there will 
soon be a deserted mansion/' added Mr. .Feri;as- 
son. “ 1 told you I was ^’oing away. My sotis 
must finish tlieir education abroad ; and we all go 
log-ether, tliat we may live within our means in 
a manner that vve could not do at li()m(\ d'his 

is one consequence of the late fluctuations ” 

“ I can tell vou, sir, ' said Oliver, showing 
biinsclf from beliind a knot of liis own men, — ■ 
I can tell you another consequence that would 
have happened if the late fliiduation had not 
tahvcn j)lace. If prices liad not fallen, and fallen 
just when they did, 1 must liave gone abroad lo 
live, wlierc 1 might work to some purpose, — 
wht're my capital might have been employed in 
])rv)ilueing wealth, instead of being’given to mv 
workmen to buy dear food. Moreover^ if ])rices 
now rise again so as to make you change your 
niiiid and stay, I must go ; s^o it comes fust lo 
(lie question, which of us can best be spared 
“ If it comes to that,'’ rejdied Mr. Fergussiin, 
“ it is clear that I can best be spared. AV'itliout 
saying anything about our rcs})ective characters 
and influence, it is plain that it signifies much less 
where 1 sjicud my revenue, than whether you in- 
vest y^our capital at home or abroad. If it must 
come to this, I am the one to go/’ 

‘‘ And wdiat but a bad state of the law could 
have brougiit the matter lo this point V said 
Chatliam. AVIiat greater curse need a nation 
have than a legislation which condemns eillu^r 
the rent-receiver or the capiialist to banishment V' 
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Oliver’s inen proceeded to agree in vv]iis])er3 
llmt he was not in earnest about goinf^ al)r()ad ; 
tliat it was only said to make the landlord won- 
der, and ])nt the (piestion in a strong liglit. A 
man must sufier much and long htdore he would 
leave his own land, and the workmen that were 
used to Jiis ways, and all that he had ever been 
accustomed to. 

“ True/’ said Oliver, overhearing their rcanarks ; 
“ and I have sutlered miudi and long. It is true 
that banislimcnt is the last attempt that many a 
man will make to imjmove his fortunes ; hut it is 
an attempt w'hich must and will he made, if the 
fortum's of our manufacturers continue to deidin{‘. 
I know all that you can tell me about the hard- 
ship to the workmen who are left behind to be 
soon driv\in into the workhouse. 1 feel how I 
should grieve to turn you all olf, and shut up my 
foundry ; but it is one of the natural consequences 
of a legislation like that wliicli we have lived 
under. Jf our manufactures remain unsold on 
account of the cost of feeding the labourers, it is 
certain that the manuhicturers will carry their ca- 
pital, — the subsistence-fund of the people, — to 
some cheaper land.^’ 

And how much was it supposed that the price 
of wlieat would fall if the ports were opened ? 
was the question proposed by the workmen, in 
their alarm at llmidea of manufacturing capital 
being forced out of the country. 

Six, seven, eight, or, at most, nine shillings, 
was tlie'utrnost iall, on the average of the last ten 
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yi ars, nolicipntod bv (diatlinnj, Oliver, and ]'Vr- 
t’usson, — a fall wliieb, acconi})anied as it would bo 
will) ro;^'ularity of suj)|)ly, and frocdom froin])a\lic 
and IVoni llie intolerable sense of oppression, 
A\ould ])r()ve an alI-iin])ortant relief to the mami- 
I'actnrer and artisan, without doinp^ the landlord 
and iarnier any injury. Sucli a fall as this would 
(Iri'. e out of cultivation none but the poorest soils, 
which ou^^lit never to have passed under the 
])lounli ; there would be an end of the farmer’s 
sud'eriuLTs from vicissitude ; and tlic small reduc- 
tio)i of' th(^ landlords^ rents would be much more 
Ilian compensated by the advantaees wbicli must 
ac(rue to them from the prowtb of a thriving 
pi)pulation within their borders. 

C'hatliam observed that many mrglit object to 
the estimate just given of Xho probable fall of 
]nice on opening the ports, — and it uas indeed a 
niatUT which required large ok^servation ar«i cdose 
calculation ; ])utlic, for one, was not dis[)osed to 
rc'st the (jucstioii on probabilities of this nature, 
but ratluT’ on the dilemma, — If tlie price of 
corn is heightened by a restrictive system, why 
should the nation be taxed for the sake of the 
landlords ? if not, — why do the landlords fear 
a free trade in corn 

“ There is yet another consideration,’^ observed 
Mr. Fergusson, “ and a very important one, dial- 
ham. You have said nothing,of Ireland, while 
the fact is that Ireland sends us three times as 
much corn as she sent us ten years ago. There 
seems no reason why so fertile a country should 
^U2)ply us with more and more till our pricej 
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fall tlie iihio sliillings per ([iiartcr vve were talk- 
ing, and even till we are able to cx})orL AVIiat 
do yon say to tliis r 

“ That it is owing to the establishinenl of a frt'O 
trade in corn between us and Ireland that we eni- 
])loy so much more than formerly of her indus- 
try, am] enjoy so much more of its fruits. \\ bat 
has been ])roved so great a good in the (‘X[)cnnient 
with one country, is the finest possibk; imcourago- 
incnt to extend the system to all. If you obji'ct, 
as i see you arci ready to do, that this success 
with resjiect to Ireland renders a further emanei- 
})ation of tlie trade unnecessary, 1 answer, that 
liic corn-laws are by tlie same rule nnm'ccssary, 
— an unnecessary mockery and irritation of the 
people. If they arc not yet unnecessary because 
ireland does not yet fully su])|)ly us, — in exact 
proportion as they are not unnecessary, they are 
hiirtfuf. From this dilemma, Mr. Fergusson, you 
cannot esca})e, and you liad host he!]) us to press 
it upon the House of Conimons. If you will 
join us, sir, iu drawing up our address to Parlia- 
ment on the princijdes we have been arguing 
about for tliis liour past, 1 rather tbiiik we our- 
selves may find, and may lielp to show the House, 
that lando-wners and their neighbours have the 
same interests, and are willing to be all liapjiy to- 
gether, if the legislature will let tlicm.. AVlumevcr 
wc see a weal thy* and wise landowner taking up 
the c|uestion on its broad jirinciples, and address- 
ing the legislature, wlietlier from bis scat in tlie 
^-Xjords oV by [letition to the Commons, as a citi- 
rather than as one of a protected class, I 
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shall feel a joyful confidence that these broad 
])rinciples will soon be recognized and acted upon 
by the l()fti(^st ineinbers of the state."’ 

“ It is time/’ replied a voice IVom below, “ for 
they liavc long be(m forced u])on the lowliest.’’ 

This is one of the deep things that is better 
understood by manv an one tliat has never h'anu'd 
ins letters than by some who ar(i boasted of for 
tlicdr scliolarsbi])/’ observed another. “ Wal:e- 
Inl nights and da\s of bardsbip drive sonic 
triitbs deej) and firm into the minds of tlie veriest 
fool, which the wise man, in Ids luxury, finds it 
diilieult to learn.” 

^"oii say truly enougli tliat it is time,” said 
a tliird, with sternness in his look and toiu*. 
“ The cliarity conies too late whicli sticks bread 
between tlie teeth of a famished man ; and the 
justice we seek will be a mockery if it does not 
come in time to prevent another sucli season of 
misery as wc have endured, and as they threaten 
us witli again. Yet they talk of jilaying the 
same game over again. Come, Chatham, make 
haste down, and draw up wliat we are to say, and 
let us sign before the sun goes down. We have 
not an hour to lose.” 

“ Not an hour to lose, as you say, neighbour, 
wlien for many it is already too late. Mend tlie 
system as fast as you will, there is many aud 
many a home where tliere will never be comfort 
more.” 

Several who were present knew' that Cbatliain 
must be thinking of Kay’s family when he suicli 
these words, lie went on, 

N 
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*■* You uiin'lit as well hope lo close up llie 
cl{‘fts of yoiuh'i* ash, aiul to make it rich with 
orowintj^ j^valts, struck as it was hy last year’s 
liphlniu^^, as to heal tlic sj)irit of a man whose 
fortunes have been ))iieht(Ml by the cursi^ of jiar- 
tial laws, and to repair his wrongs. For him it 
is loo late. lie stands the inonuinent of social 
tyranny till his last Iiour of d('cav. i'or him it 
is loo lat(' ; but not yet for others. Yhere are 
thousands yet in infancy, — millions yet to Ixi 
born whose lot (h'pends on wliat is done with the 
corn daws in our day.” 

Mine and that of mv descendants does,” ob- 
siTved Oliver 3 “ tbou^b, in one s(ms(', it is also 
too late (dr me, I have lost my ]>laee in tlie 
niark('t abroad ; and for this my work-])('0})le are 
sufierino a’hd will suffer. Fut let no chance of 
reeoverv be lost through our delay. Connn C'bat- 
liam ; let us be and giv(‘ tlu^ ])e{)ple the 

o])portnnity of deelarini^ their wishes beldn' they 
disperse, and fancy that, b(^caus(^ dispersiul, they 
Inive no ])()wcr. Let every man raise bis voice 
so that the legislature may und(‘rstaiid.” 

All present were so eager to do ibis that no 
leisure seemed to be left for the idllies wbieli 
usually lurk in some eorners of all ]H)pu]ar as- 
semblies, from the largest to the smallest. No 
monkey tricks were ])laycd by any but the mon- 
key, though country clowns and many boys were 
present. When the animal, after bemg well nigh 
given u]) in dcs])air by his irritated master, made 
i-a sudden descent on the head and shoulders of 
listener, he was very (juietly delivered over to his 
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owiv'r to receive tlie cliastisenK'iit wljidi was ]>re- 
]):in'(] forliiin, and whieli no oik' troubleil liiinseif 
to turn ronn<l to witness. All were too busy 
waU liin^- ( ’jjatbam writing wilii a pencil, and on 
]ia])er furnislied by JMr. Fer^oisson, who sat be- 
side him on his woodland seat, now a^iaa'inir, 
now (lisscMiline, but in no case desirini^ io hinder 
th(^ full (‘xecution of the object for which his 
neii^hbours weiai asscanbled. 

W hen a short ])etition to the Connnons’ House 
ayainst the imposition of ihrther r('strictions on 
the for('iu*n corn trade had he(m drawn uj), and 
fully aj;reed to by a laroe inajoritv, it was carried 
away with all ex])edition to he copied ami signed 
wliile the fair was yet throno-ed ; and the wood 
was found by the noonday sini nearly as (piiet as 
when visitml by the midnight moon as nearly 
so as the blackbird and tlie linnet would yerniit. 


Chapter \1I. 

THE BREAKING IJV. 

Kay was indeed one of the many to whom a tem- 
porary relic, from the bread-tax came too late, 
i'ive years before, no man colild be found more 
eager in the statement of Ins case of hardship: 
five months l>elore, he had still some hope that a 
I'erpetuation of the then ample supiily ol Idod, 
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yet avnil to restore liis domestic peace. 
iJis \vif(; strui^ole throuii;li licr dilliciiltics, 

and* be once more a mollier to bis children, and in 
aspect and mind sonietliinjj^ like the woman he 
married. Now, liowever, all ho})C of this was 
over, and Kay had had no heart to attend t)ie 
meetiiu!; in the wood, or to mix with his former 
com])anions more than could not be avoided. 
He went straight from the foundry to the side of 
his wile’s chair, as long as she was able to sit up, 
and to nurse her wdien she at length took to her 
bed. He owed lier the exemplary attention 
she received from him ; for the same ])overty 
which had seduced her into a fatal liabit had 
cmldttered his tcm])er, and they had need of 
mutual forgiveness. JSince the noble effort each 
had made, — he to w'arn his children against her 
example, a)id slie to break away from the in- 
dulgeuci which had become necessary, — neither 
liad sinned against the other. No rough word 
wuis lu'ard from his lips, and self-denial, by 
Mary's help, never failed. Mrs. Kay saidc slowly 
and very painfully. She w^ell knew that she must 
sink, either way, and totliis she had no ohjcction ; 
but often and often, in the solitude of her daily 
suireriugs and the restlessness of her nightly 
dozings, she thought that ev(‘ry body was hard 
upon her ; tliat tliey migljt have let her sink a 
little more raj)idly, and give her what she longed 
for. d'hey did not seem to feel for lier as slie 
‘"thought they might, or they wmuld indulge her 
Without letting the children j)erceivc it. Mary must 
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In now soinotiiiK's, wlu'n slif^ s;ivv lior vrrv low, wliat 
it must ])(; tiiat sl)(' wanUal ; but iustua3 of takiui^ 
any uoliia', bliu only l)(‘<:an to talk a])oul any tiling- 
that would win away lier mind for a wliile. 
Tliun ail these secret coin[>lainiims wen' thrust 
av\ay as if tliey wc'i’c sm^^esUons of the devil, 
and a throiuy of r('j)r()achlul laa’ollections would 
conir , — of h(;r h[ishand\s patience in sifioothing 
Ji('r pillow twenty times in a ni^ht, and holding; 
Ik r iiead i'or hours wdien lier startings had 
Iri^htc'ued lier ; and of Mary’s never Sf'emin^' 
tin.'d, with all tiiat waas upon lier, or sayiiiL’ a 
word aliuut what sin' o-ave up for her in kei'pin^^ 
Challiain wailing so long, She knew that it was 
only on her account that thcv were not married 
\('t, and she hoped slu^ should soon be under the 
sod, and no Innderanca^ to any body ; nit'anwhile, 
nobody hut she would p('reeiv(‘, so much as 
Mary had to say nowy and sy cheerfully •as she 
spok(‘, that slie was giving up any thing for a 
bisUu* wlio had desc'rved so little from her. 

J\lrs. Kay (nxjiressed all tins so fully and loreihly 
to lu'r husband one day, that he told Mary he 
really believc^d it would make all ])artios hajijiier 
if she v^ould marry Chatham at once. The 
affair was soon settled, and every body concerned 
was so evidently satisfied, lliat very few neighbours 
ventured to jironouiice above tiuhr breath how 
shoc:king it was to marry fron| a house where 
there must soon be a death. 

Mrs. Skijiper, who bad throughout been j)ro- 
luse of iiciglibourly attentions, came to. sit with 

N 3 
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Mrs. Kay wiiile the ])art,y were p:one to cliurcn 
on the Sunday morning when tlie marriage took 
plaee. She was far irom being tlie most con- 
siderate and judicious of nurses; but Mrs. Kay 
did nut seem so alive to this as licr liusband and 
Marv, and appeared to like that she should 
occasionally supply their place. This morning- 
siie shoW’cd herself with eyes more red and 
swollen than a nurse should ever exhibit. i\lrs. 
Kay directly ])erceiv(;d this. 

() dear, Mrs. Skipper, what lias lia])pcned to 
you ? ] am sure some misfortune has ha])])ened. 

7 ell m(! ! 7'ell us at once.’’ 

“ Mdiy, love, his no misfortune of mine ]>ar- 
ticularly, but every body’s misfortune.” 

“ W by, that is worse still ! Nothing has come 
in the way of the wedding And she tried to 
start up in her bed. 

‘‘.Bh'ss you, no! Lie still. The wedding is 
likely to go on well enough ; and in my ojiinion 
it is liigh time tliey w^ere off to church. No, no. 
It is only that the lergussons are gone.” 

“ Gone !'’ cried every voice in the liousc. 

“ Yes. Just siipjied away quietly on a Sunday 
morning, when nobody was suspecting, that they 
might not have their hearts half broke, 1 siqipose 

” — A loud sob stopped the good wmmau’s 

utterance. 

“ Well, I am §urc, Mrs. Skipper, it gives us 
all much concern,’’ said Kay, “They are good 
jieople, — the Lergussons, — and of great conse- 
quence to all the peo]>le about them : and it will 
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e a sad to sec tlio Abbey simtup, and tlic 

<Trounds left to themselves. It is not llie less 
melaneholy for our iiaviiujf looked forward to it 
this lou" n'hil(\” 

“ Why no, but rather tlje more,” said Cdiatlmin, 

“ heeause vve know what misfortune sent tlieni 
away. AVlien the wind has torn the liinu'ts' 
nest, know that they will tly nwiv ;* and the 
wood will miss them the more, and not the less, 
for tin; h'ar tliat they will not venture to build in 
the; same place again,” 

” And 'tis six years, come Miehaedmas,” said 
Mrs. Skipper, “ that they have had liot l)re:ul 
from me every morning, e.\c(‘[)t wliile they were 
Just gone to la)ndon. They liave been tlui best 
customers that ever J had, and now there is no 

knowing They looked very gr^ve, many 

one of them that I eoidd see, as tlnyy wldsked 
past. 1 wonder whether tlu^y saw how J cried. 

I lio])e they did. 1 am sure I don’t care wlio 
saw, for I am not asliamcd of being sorry for 
such as they.” 

“I thought tliey would have stayed till harvest,” 
said Mary. Such a beautiful harvest as it will 
be tliis year. 1 liave been telling my sister, 
Mrs. Skip])er, what a fine promising season it is. 
John and 1 shall manage a better gleaning this 
year.” 

MTy, yes, Mrs. Kay,” ol^served the widow, 
“ I could not help thinking, when 1 saw tlic sun 
shining, and the fields waving, and the people 
all abroad in tlieir best, tliat it is bard jupon you 
to be lying here, so dull, when you liave xiotf 
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been a p^reon field, nor a number of ])e()j)](% for 1 
don’t know when. A\ell, 1 luu^t lell \ou all 
about it, instead, when they aie p-oine ?N()u, 
Marv, vvliat aia* vou p'omp^ in that way for, as 
p;rave as a tjuaker, and more so than the ijuaktu* 
I saw marri('d once / I know yon lia\(‘ a <;ow ti 
more fit to be married in than that, (m and pul 
it on in a‘ niinnte, — your lip;bt griam one, I mean, 
and 1 will jt'iid you my pink handkcn-ciiiel’. I 
will ste]) for it, and brinti' it before you have pot 
yourpown on. And \ou shall iiave this cap, — 
the ribbon is pink, you sec; and my oilier Ix'ltfT 
one wdl do just as well for me. Come! l\ja.ke 
liable I'’ 

Sucli was not Mary’s will, boweviT; and as 
lier brotli(‘r declanal it (piiu; time to be shc‘ 

])roc(’e(h'd ;d once to the altar in Ian* dark-colourc'd 
gown, thus leaving a fruitful topic for Mrs. Skip- 
])C‘r to ctilarg(‘ upon to her jiaticnt, as soon as tli(' 
jiarty bad closed the door behind tliem. ileforc^ 
lb(‘y went out, Mary ollered a smiling bint to liui 
widow not to cry any more about the J'Vri^ussons, 
or any thing else, if she could iudj) it, w hile tlu^y 
were away ; and to keep law charge as cheerful, 
if slie could, as she liad been for the last few 
hours ; hours of more ease than she bad known 
for some time past. 

On their return, they found Mrs. Skipper, — 
not crying, — but jn great trouble, — in far loo 
deep a trouble lor tears. She was Jeaning over 
bed, looking agiiast, when Cbatliaiii and 
Mary entered, arm iu arm, with Kay and his two 
elder children following. 
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‘‘Wliy, Mrs. Ski])])or, wliat liave you hecii 
doiiu^ to iny wile crii'd Kay, fioein^ that the 
si(‘k woman's oyt's \\(‘rc fixed, and her whole 
counkmance (juilc diirerent from what Ik' liad ever 
seen it laeiore. 

“ Nothing, .VIr. Kay; hut I thonyht voii mwer 
would Iwive come hack. Siie took sucli ;i strani;'e 
way the niinule you wenx' gon(‘, 1 had tlie greatest 
mind to call you back/’ 

“ I wisli you had,” saidlMary, wholiad already 
thrown oil' her ]>onnet, and was chafing the cold 
hands that lay helpless on the ix'd elc^thes. 

“7\h! she has changed much wiiljin a A’W 
minutes too. Her liand lies still now ; but 1 
had to put it down several time's. She kej)t 
strid.ching it out as if ^he thought to veaedi some- 
thing ; ami I sup})osed she was thirsty, *hul ” 

A mournl’ul shaki'. of tlui lu'ad fnun Kay 
stop])cd her. H(' sai<l she htid olfcn done this 
when she was not ijuitc herself. 

Vt^s : often and often,” said Mary; “and 
1 have seen her as bad as this before'. Look, 
she is coming about. She sees us now^” 

“ If she 1)C not trying to speak'.” whispered 
Mrs. Skij)j)('r. 

Mrs. Kay spoke, but she was w'andering. 
She told Mary that next Sunday should he the 
day for Cdiatham and her to be married, as she 
herself should be buried out of ?heir way by that 
time. Then perceiving (dialham, she tried to 
give him some advice incoherently, and far toO'f 
jiainfully to be ever referred to after that* day by 
any of them, about not letting liis wife 
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poverty, — extreme ])overtv; and about distruf^tinp^ 
lier in such a case, if she were an anyel from 
lieaven. 

“ lor God’s sake stop her !” cried Kay, taking; 
a siickhni turn tlironydi tlie room ; ami ^iary 
stopped her l)y a kiss, thoni^h her own le.:irs wc‘r(‘ 
dropping' like rain. Mrs. Kay proce(‘(led witli her 
self-accusations, however, as lon^ as slu‘ could 
sj)eak at all ; and tlie awe-struck cliildren were 
taken out of the room by Gliatham. 

"‘INo, no !”said Mary, whisperinsr lier ('mpliatic 
contradictions into the ear of the tl\in^' woman, 
as soon as she could command licr voice. 

“ \ ou iiave done the noblest —you liav(‘ ^;oiic 

ibrougli llu^ hardest trial God will not 

forget your struggle's as you forg»‘t tliem yours('lf. 
A'our children shall never forgi't tliem. ('ll, 
well. It was suflering, — it was hung(!r tliat did 
all that' ! Don’t dwell upon that! All that was 
over long ago ; and now the pain is ov(t, — just 
over; and we know what the promises are. If 
m* deserved tliem as well ” 

“Bless you! Bless you, Mary!” cried the 
liusband, in a Inokcn voice. 

But the ]»ainful impression of his wife’s words 
remained as strong as ever wdien tin* restless vyos 
were finally closed, and a faint smile rested on 
the lips wIkuu’c- tlu* breath had de])arted. dolm 
was lerrifuMl by his father’s rnaiim'r of fetehing 
him into the room, and saying, as lie showa'd 
llirn the corpse. 

“Yoir lu'ard Ik'u* say tliat slui had bi'cn wicked, 
heard lier say but never mind all 
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tliat. will not know for this many a year 

liow nobhi a woman your moilior was, and what 
slir (lid for your sakr. And if I (!vcr hear you 

say a word, if 1 see yoii give the least 

look ai.uiinsl her ” 

John slunk away as Mary look lior brotlicr’s 
arm, and hal him b^'side ('batham, wlule iju^bung 
up a curtain before th(‘ lied, and made ]\lrs. 
Skipper soinewbat asluimed of being so much 
less ahle to ('\ert herself than the nearer eoii- 
lu'xions of the dead. The wddow ])resent]y 
slipped out to consult with li(w neighbours on the 
m'e(^ssary arrangcmumls, and to express the most 
\eh('m('iit admiration for the departed, while 
j)res(UTing tlu^ stricUist Iionour resjiecting the 
parlic'ulars ot tb(‘ (dosing seem*. 

Sineci that, day, thecur.se of the breafl-tax has 
aligbt('(l aeain and again on that busy val(\ 
Again has tlu' landowner liad# tlie painful'choice 
of sinking Irom his rank at home or going abroad 
to pres('rv(‘ it. Again has tlie farmer found 
iiimself, now marvellously rieli, and now unac- 
countably poor. Again lias llie manufacturer 
r('])in(’d at having to surrender Ids resourc('S to 
support tlu' burden of factitious pauperism, — to 
take too low a j)laee in the markets abroad in 
order that bis agricultural neighbour may be 
upheld in too bigli an one at home. Again has 
the corn-dealer staked bis all it])on tlie chances 
of man’s caprice, with about as much confidence 
as be would ujxm the cast of the die. Agaiiy 
gloom has brooded over the dwellings of the poor, 
and evil passions have wrought there, in propa|[«», 
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tiuii to tl)p pressure of \v;iul, — ilje ni:iin spriii!^ 
ef the vast niachinerv oi' moral ('vii bv which 
society is harroweh aiul lorn. And a,s often as 
a phniin of hope and p'n'Sf'nt plentv has visited 
tlie coltaf^e (d’ a lony^-suderinp; artizan, it has 
bi'cn elondfsl hvthe repinin!.^'s of sonu; md^hljour 
\v]ios(' adv('rsity has }>e('n, by ino-t'iiions nu'thods 
of misrule, made coincident with his prosp('rity. 
In this hiisy vale, as in e.very vallev of Kneiand 
inliahited l)y thinkinyt' men, there is one (pus^tion 
still for ev(‘r risini^ tljroiu’h the nipdil air, and 
bonie on the morninp^ breeze, — “ i iow loiii^ — 
and on many a hill there are tliinking liien to take 
up tlic impiiry, and echo “ How i.ong ?” 
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Sunnfuiry of Principlrs lUiistraicd hi Uik 
Volunu’. 

As exc]iaiigea])lc value is ullinialely determined 
by tlie cost of })rocluetion, and as tlierc is an 
incessant tfaidency to an increase in tlie cost of 
producing food,- (inferior soils being talxcn into 
cultivation as population increases,) there is a 
perpetual tendency in the excinuigeahle value of 
food to rise, however this tendency may be tern- 
])orarily checked by accidents of seasons, and 
by im])rovcments in agricultural arts. 

As wages rise (without advantage to the la- 
bourer) in conse(|uence of a rise in the value of 
food, capitalists must cither sell thoir })rodu(‘ti()ns 
dearer than is necessary where footl is; chea])er, 
or submit to a diminution of their ])rofits. 

I'nder the first alternative, the capikilist is 
incapacitatcel for competition with the capitalists 
of countries where food is cheaper : under tlie 
second, the capital of the country tends, through 
jierpetual diminution, to extinction. 

Such is the case of a thickly-peopled country 
de])ending for food wholly on its own resources. 

There are many countries in the world where 
these tendencies have not yet shown themselves ; 
where there is so much fertile land, that the cost 
of producing food does not yget increase ; and 
where corn superabounds, or would do so, if^ 
there was inducement to grow it. 

Such inducement exists in the liberty to ex^ 
cliange the corn with which a thinly-pcoplej 

o 



country mav abouiul, for llic productions in wliicli 
it is deficient, and with which a ])0])ulous country 
iiuTy abound. bile, by this e\cliaiuje, tlie first 
country ol)tains )norc corn in return tor its other 
jn'oductions, and llu^ second nmre of other ])ro- 
ductions in laduru for its f:orn, than could lie vx- 
tract('d at borne, both ar(‘ benefiU'd. 1 'he capital 
of tlie l}iickly-])eoj)]ed country will ])er})etually 
grow; the lhinly-peo[)Icd country will become 
])Ojudous ; and tlu', onlv necessary limit of tlie 
])rosperity of all will be the limit to the fertility 
of the world. 


Tkit tlie waste of capital caused by raising corn 
dear and in limited cjuantity at lionny when it 
iniglit be purchased cbea]) and in unlimited quan- 
tity ab.oad, is not the only evil attending a re- 
striction of any country to its own ri'sources of 
food ; a further waste of capital and inlliction of 
bardsliip are occasioned by other consequences 
of such restriction. 

As the demand for bread varies little within 
any one season, or few seasons, while the su])ply 
is })er})etuai)y varying, the excliangeable value of 
corn lluctuates more than llial of any article 
whose return to llie cost of production is more 
calculable. 

Jts necessity to existence causes a panic to 
larise on the smallest deficiency of supplv, en- 

fe ncing its price in undue ])roportiun ; and as 
5 demand cannot materially increase on the 
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iinincdiate occasion of a sur])lns, and as corn is 
a pcrisliablc article, the ])ric(‘ falls in an mulue 
proportion. 

These exc('ssive fhictuatioiis, alternately wast- 
inp^ tlie resources of tlie consumers and the pro- 
ducers of corn, are avoided wiicre tluu'e is liberty 
to the one class to buy abri)ad in deficient sea- 
sons, and to the other to sell abroad in*times of 
bujieraliundance. 

it is not enough tliat sucli ])urcliasc and sale 
arc ])erniitted by special legislation nlien occa- 
sion arises, as there can be no certainty of ob- 
taining a sullicient supply, on reasonable terms, 
in answer to a capricious and urgent demand, 

Permaiu'ntly im])orting countries arc thus 
more regularly and cheaply sn])})lfed than those 
which occasionally im])ort and occasionally ex- 
j)orl ; but tliesc last are, if their corn (‘xciiangcs 
be left free, immeasurably mure jirospcrcAis tlian 
one which is ])laccd at the mercy of man and 
circumstance by a system of alternate restriction 
and freedom. 

By a regular importation of corn, tlie proper 
check is ])rovided against capital being wasted 
on inferior soils ; and this ca}>ital is directed to- 
wards nianul’aclures, which bring in a larger re- 
turn of food from abroad than could have been 
yielded by those inferior soils. Labour is at the 
same time directed into the mcj^t profitable chan- 
nels. Any degree of restriction on this natural 
direction of labour and cajiital is ultimately injyti 
rious to every class of the community,— -to laipjlclj* 
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owners, farming and manufacturing capitalists, 
and labourers. 

Labourers sutler by whatever makes the prime 
necessary of life dear and uncertain in its su])])ly, 
and by whatever impairs the resources of tiieir 
employers. 

Manufacturing capitalists suffer by whatever 
tends needlessly to check the reciprocal growth 
of capital and j)opulation, to raise wages, and 
disable them for competition abroad. 

Farming capitalists sutfer by whatever exposes 
their fortunes to unnecessary vicissitude^.,tfand 
temj)ls them to an application of capital which 
can he rendered profitable only by the mainte- 
nance of a system which injures their customers. 

Landowners suffer by whatever renders their 
revenues fluctuating, and impairs the prosperity 
of their tenants, and of the society at large on 
which rhe security of their property depends. 

As it is the interest of all classes that the 
sup})ly of food should be regular and cheap, and 
as regularity and cheapness are best secured by 
a free trade in corn, it is the interest of all classes 
that there should be a free trade in corn. 


THE END. 


Printed by W. Clowes, Duke-strect, Lambeth, 
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caiiti('>ns are tlien^fore ip'ros^nrv to ])r(‘Rerve 
])rop('r(v of the C'iiank inoiiojiolisls ; ;r.i(i l!ie 
b(,i)l c)l’ arr oj'irii In 

the jn’-'^ent ^(iai’d-ho:il niiphi as \'.('l! 

liave been einniv, lor any opposition tiial it, 
olVered to iIk' appne'uli ^)( tliij rat’;. die' enarJ 
wort' proha’hiv ;;sj(M'p, or tio'V \\o\iltl have per- 
ceived I'l at I 1k'. inonuml t eat llie ni<,on Idietl lun* 
born ahtive tht‘ eastern uavt', spioaaiin^f a sheet 
of liii'lit over llui still ('\panse. At lieit ino- 
iwent, t1\e two dus]v\- bpnn's whith iia l Iset-n 
Standing- erect and silent bt'side the' mast oi the 
raft, began to niov(‘, thoneh not it) speak, 
iiarana poinlt'tl to the gold ni light wliieli was 
just a} 4 )earing', and Ibivo, understanding lu'r 
bign, proe('(vh'd to h)\ver tin' sail oi niatling, 
(which plight beeonie con 'picuou,^ in the iiioon- 
liglit,) and to dislodge the mast. I’olli r)gui’('s 
tlieii kiv down beside it, so tliat tlu; rati might 
have appeart'd, even to ehis.'' observation, to Ikj 
no more than a piece of (irifiing wot)d, hut for 
tbe gleams st'iit ibrth (rom the precious stones 
with which Maranahs silver hair-pins were st't, 
and for the ripjile of Tbivu’s juidtllo, whitdi ht; 
contrivt'cl to ply as he lay. Tiic erilical niouu'ut 
must he when he jilungt'd, as tliere wt're no sea 
sounds amidst wlncii the s]>lasli might he lost. 
All was as Cjui(*t as a lake, d'he guard-ht)at was 
no cradle to those who sh'])t wit! mi it, for it k('];t 
its place as if it hud hcc'u fixed in the sand of the 
tieacli. I’hc black points of rock which rosi'. 
I^ove tlie surface at a distance lov\ards the land 
\||fre reflected with perfect fuielity, instead of in 
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linos of sLadow. IMarana dreaded 
tlio ])lmiLi(' lor lu'r lovc'r, and fearfully watched 
to see (iarlv fiourcs rise tij) in the guard-lx/at 
while the eiiades \ver(‘ yet spreading, and break- 
ing- the moonlight to shivau's on the surface. No 
a.])})oa,red, l)owev('r; and IVlarana was at 
liberty lor new fears, 'riiere were enemies in the 
green depths Ixdow more formidable than any to 
the right hand or th(‘ left. It was quite as })ro- 
hahh^ that a shark might take a fancy to this 
locality as a diver; and a chance meeting was 
little likely to end wiiliout strife. Marana drew 
towards the edge of the raft as its heavings sub-^ 
sided, and loolu'd eagerly down, dreading to see 
a red lingo dilfuse ilsedf in ibe lucid depth, and 
starting at every shadow that floated through it. 
Slui uas fiug(‘ring lier el)ony l)eads iDeanwhilc, 
and lu'r lips movaxl as slu' murmured some aspi- 
rations com])oun{icd of a cat'liolie prayer and a 
native charm. The depth was little more than 
two fallioms in this ])lace, and Kayo was soon up 
again, though the minute of liis submersion 
seemed incalculably longer to Marana. He de- 
livered Ids ])()uc]i to lier to ])e emptied, and rested 
himself by floating till he was ready for another 
dcscamt. 

Again and again he dived, till Marana dis- 
coveia'd alr<'asiu(‘ inline pouch wliich d(‘stroyed 
all further Icmptation to tlu'ft that niglit, 
ladicvcd the damsel from the anxiety of watchings, 
more descents of her lover. A shell vvhi®H 
onioned to the right, commonly called a rig'hfc® 
handed cliank, a shell esteemed worth its weight 

B 2 
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in gold, a])})earcd in tlie heap, and it was not 
worth while to run any further risk when so 
rare a ])ossession as this was obtained. Kayo’s 
spirits were so raised hy his good fortune that 
he insisted on ]>addling’ quite round the guard- 
boat, near enough to see whether there was any 
one in it, wliile Marana looked anxiously at the 
ascendhig moon, whose flood of light was now 
veiling the stars. When she saw arms gleam- 
ing in the boat, she thought it too rash of her 
lover to come between tlie sleej)ing guard and 
the moon, and looked imploringly at him while 
she pointed to the shore. liis curiosity once 
satisfied, the danger was soon over. Kayo ven- 
tured to stand up to })addle, when the raft had 
distanced the boat by half a mile, and Marana 
began lu^r inquiries as to what he had seen in 
the deep. 

Ray<i) made light, as lie liad done for some 
time past, of the achievement of diving for 
chanks. He had j)ractised it as a ])reparation 
for becoming a pearl-fisher in waters three 
times as deep, and for a much more precious 
treasure. He was to make his first trial of the 
nobler occupation at the apjiroacliing pearl 
fishery; and lie spoke with becoming indif- 
ference of all meaner accomplishments. He 
had seen no sharks to-night; there would he 
vinore chance of ^hem in deeper water. He had 
startled by no strange appearances ; nine 
l^thoms down was the scene for wonders. He 
found no difficulty in filling his pouch : the 
oyster beds w'ould aflbrd harder work. Marana 
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tlpuii’lit .'ll] tljis was conntf'.rbalanced by ibe 
abs-ncp of :i cbarnKT wlio mijilii say ‘'avaunt!” 
to sharks, and inUn-pn't all inarv(ds, and ligbfun 
all toils. If ljur I'alljcr could liave ])cen on the 
raft with lb(nn to-ninbt, she should think as 
litlh^ of th(^ trip as lta\o liiinsclf ; and if lie 
could but .^^ct hinisidf ciuiagaal lor the same 
boat that n as to carry Uayo out to his first 
]>('ar] ^l^llin^', slie should have confidence in his 
])rosp('ritv and sale return. 

Titcy fell in with no ollun* vessel till they 
came in siglit of the sliore, — the wildest and 
dnun'icst pait of the shores of Ceylon. A flat 
yedlow bea( h stiadclu'd away on either hand, 
without rod; or tree*, or any objiul which could 
('ast a ^diadow, c\ce[>t the huts "of mud and 
ruslif's wliich afibialed a sludter to tin? natives. 
Ill no [)lace was it tsasier to make a landing, 
and in none was it more' difti^fult to land ’uiiper- 
ceived, when sun or moon was above the ho- 
rizon. I\'o jutting roedvs were there, behind 
whose screen a raft might lie conecaded : no 
shady creek into whicli a skifl‘ might glide and 
secrete itself bemaUii the mangroves: no groves 
of cocoa-nut, feathering the margin of the tide, 
beneatli whose canopy dusky pilferers might 
creep to divide their spoils. yXll was here open 
to tlie ^dlv, ami to a sky whose lesser lights 
leave little unrevealed even on the night of a 
new moon. 

Tkiyo and Marana had little cliance of steak 
ing to their lionics unoliservod while so mai^y^ 
eyes were looking upon them from above, aim ^ 

li 3 '■ 
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while a certain j>air of vigilant liiiinan eves 
preserved iheir wont of looking abroad upon 
the ni^ht. The tall figure of I^^atlua' Anthony, 
tlie priest, was moving on the beach, preceded 
by his still taller shadow, when the raft floated 
on shore. Rayo saw this while still afloat; and 
if he had been an English smuggler, he would 
have pushed off again before he was recognized, 
and liave ke])t out of siglff till Father Anthony 
was safely lioused. J3ut Ravo's ideas of good 
manners would not allow of tins. He had no 
notion of failing to j)ay his resjjects to any who 
came in his way, whatever miglit be the conse- 
guence of the meeting ; and he now greeted 
Father Anthony with as much del'ereiice as 
Marana hers^df, hojnng that it was no evil 
which kept their friend awake at this hour. 

“ No worse evil than b(‘ing unable to rest so 
well hore as in F]uro])e, where there are no ex- 
cessive heats of the day to make us restless at 
night. But what fisli do you seek so late ! J 
fear you have lost your nets,’’ he continued, 
seeing no fishing apparatus on board the raft. 

Marana looked at Rayo, and Rayo said no- 
thing. 

“ Chanks!” exclaimed Father Anthony, ])er- 
ceiving now of what Marana’s burden consisted. 
“ These chanks cannot he yours.’’ 

‘‘ His hands ,broug]»t them up,” declared 
Marana, })ointing to her lover. 

“ It may he so, but they are no more his than 
comb, in bis hair would be mine if 1 vvere to 
it from him. Rayo, why did you steal 
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these chaviks t Do not you know that. God 
pit nisi K's tlndt ?” 

“ Is it liiefl to ehanks for niv hride, when 
I have worked lonjjr for ihein, and can ^et no 
clianks hy working ^ 1 thought God laid the 

cljanks in our seas for our hrhlcs.’' 

“They have heconie the f>ro})(‘rty of some 
wl)o may h't your l)ri<les, or the brides lif India 
liave tliom, as they may se(‘ fit. C^od pave 
tliem into tiic hands of tiiose who posses^ them ; 
and He will be angry with any who lake them 
away by fraud or violence. Ail cannot have 
these chank-bcds, and those who have bought 
them must be ])rolceted in tlndr ])ossession." 

“ I iiave earned as many as J iiavc^ taken,” 
replied fkiyo ; “and to-nigbt flgd lias given 
them to m(‘. The guard did not even stir w hen 
I plunged.*’ 

“ And God ga\e him this/’ added ^^arana, 
showing the ])recious shell as an induhitahle 
proof of all being riglit. Tather Anthony had 
not })ccn long enough in his present station 
to know^ the full value of wliat lui now took 
into liis liand ; but if be bad, liis decision would 
have been the same, — that the thanks were not 
Rayo’s. 

Ivayo was much in want of his frieii(Ts guid- 
ance. In the scliool, it was taught as a duty 
that a just reward should h(‘^ given fur toil. 
Was it a duty out of school to toil without re- 
ward ? 

Certainly not, except in the case of the inu- 
tuai services which friends and neighbours 
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should yield to each other. Hut nobody 
th(>u^ht ot toiling without nwvard, as far as 
latlher Anthony ktuwv. The chank-fislKMs, he 
was sure, were ])aid. Hayo ai'knowled^cal 
Ijaving’ reeeivi'd certain ])ortions of ricu', and of 
cotton for clothin*^ ; ])ul never any waya's which 
would ])ur(diase w liat was necessary for .Parana 
before her tatlier W'oidd allou^ hca* to marry. 
Kayo had no ohj(‘ciion to work, hut h(‘ liad not 
doubted about tlu' liberty of paxiiig liimself, in 
case of an insnli1ei'‘ncv of wanes. \V hen he 
heard, howawor, all llie denuneiatiotis that i 'ailum 
Antiiuny iiad to luiny against tlie sin of theft, 
and it wais ])r('ssed iijxm him liiat lie had ac- 
tually been ynilly of tlic crime, he was perfectly 
subuiisdve; no i<!hs so than Marana, thouyh 
Ills eyes (lid not stiasani liki' hers, and he did 
not so instantly betake himself to his devotions, 
lie stofid with hi:f eyes cast dowm, waiting for 
instructions. 

“ Your duty is clear. Kayo,’’ said Imiher An- 
thony. lie that hath stolen must not only 
steal no more, but must restore what he liutii 
stolen. \\ hen the sun rises, you must g(3 to 
tlie owners of tliese c hanks and restore them, 
relating your on'ence aiul seeking their pardon ; 
— I need not say humbly, for I have never 
observed you fail in humility,” 

Kayo made oL^-dsaiico, and Marana lioped lie 
miglit also relate how lie full into the offence. 

“ If he does it without any juetenee of justi- 
; fying himseif,” said Father Antliony, wdio was 
liQt unwilling that the facts of the oppression 
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under wliicdi liis poor friends laboured hliould be 
brouiihl lionie, on every possible occasion, to tlie 
owners of tlie ^^ealtll which surrounded lluon, 
and which thev ini^ht not appropriate, Kayo 
may say vvliv he wishes for chanks and for tiic 
money that chanks will hrin^ ; but he must not 
defend liimself for Iiavin^ taken them without 
leave. Neither must you excuse vourseir before 
God, Rayo ; but seek liis ])ardon before you 
sleep. May lie ])ardon and bless you, Rayo!” 

“ How far will you have to carry them ? ’’ 
asked Marana, as soon as Father Anthony was 
out of hearing. If it is not too iar for a 
woman, 1 will go with you, and carry them, and 
confess for you. How far must they be carried.” 

Rayo pointed to his father’s hut, — his own 
abode, and began walking towards with a 
countenance of perfect content. But Marana 
stopped, and looked the eiUreaty which she 
dared not speak. 

“ They are heavy,” observed Rayo, taking the 
chanks from her. 

“ No, no. I will carry them to the moun- 
tains, — I will swim with them through the sea, 
sooner lliavi that the curse shall light u})on you, 
Rayo. Father Anthony says tlie curse comes 
upon those who do not do as they say, and a 
great curse u})on those who steal as w^e have 
done, unless they restore.*’ 

It will bring a curse to say what he bids 
me say to the rich men. I shall fish no more 
chanks, and lose what 1 have got, and perhaps 
fish no pearls. Tiiis will be a curse.” 
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But ivlinl. u'iiJ i’atlier Anthony say to-inor-" 
row ?” 

Lot us scu if ho finds it outd’ 

“ ]]ut the curse will come, whctljcr FcUlier 
Anthony knows or not.” 

Your fallier sliall cliarm it away, and you 
shall have your rirn/s ; and the rest shall lie sold 
at tlie fishery. Then we will build a house, and 
we will each liave new clothing', and we will be 
married. — Hut let us hi<le the chauks. If iny 
father finds them, ho will sell some. If Nevna 
finds tlieni, she will ask for rings too. We will 
hide them in the rushes.” 

IVlarana dared not ve.sist, but her Iiorror of 
the curse grew every moment. She did not 
think at all the worse of her lover for his deter- 
minations She ratluT admired tlie bravery of it, 
her thoughts being enijiloyed, not on the sin, 
but tfii its apptclieiKh'd consequences. She 
doubted vvhcllier lier father liad a clinrm strong 
enough to obviate the effects of her lover's 
rashness ; and she was far less afraid of any- 
thing that might come out of the rushes than 
of wliat miglit come out of the deed which 
llayo went to do there. • 

\Vdien the torches W'cre lighted, without whicli 
it is unsafe to ]>enetrale the jdaces wliere h'opards 
may he eroiuFing on dry sand, hiJden by the 
silky rushes, she went first, hairing, not the 
glaring eye of a savage beast, but tlie vigilant 
glance of some saint or diunon whom her re- 
ligion or the old superstitions of the country 
taught her to regard as the dispenser of punish- 
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jiicDt from nh(>v(\ slnr{<'(l ns (Ijo iiip/lit- 

s\V( j)l ainoiiii llu: inrfls, iu»t so imu'ii from 
oi' ."OhH' jtnw ll::'! iijiiiiit 1)0 :st('niiug 

t()\v:n(i'^ iir^r, ns fron] ex; <v‘tnlioii cl' sonin token 
of wialli. Ail wn.s (jUH'l, however. '] lie eiirso 
was not |)ereeiv(‘(l iianieiliatclv to iielit, and (he 
iovi'Ts naiL-'d in saf'^lv at the door (d lier ladier's 
lull. 

Marana stood for some lni;e liesitatlmp^ ])C- 
Ivteoii !\ini» down at onc‘e on Ik't mat to sleep, 
and w akin n her lath; i\ to trmilde iiini lor a e harm 
W'ilhont loss of thmx A heltin* plan than either 
fiaslu'd aeross law mind, ntid jonnd inov(‘ and 
moV(‘ leo’onr ihi' loinnw sin* (mnnlaimnl it. It 
mieht ;*vei'i (In' eurse withoiii ex|!o-!nu \ ayo to 
sliame ; and the ho.-s (d’ tln^ eisml'. (whieii was 
involved in her s(’lieme) was a small prxs' to ])ay 
ior sneli seeuvilv. She hoped ioi\o mipht l)e 
broLielit to tliink so ; and if not, she couk. rather 
bear hi^ ane(>r than S'a‘ th(‘ enr^e linht iijxm 
liim. 1'he ehnnks weie intennu'd ehielly ior 
li('r ; and she eoiild do witliout tla'in lor ormi- 
numts, and had rather marry [iayo wilhonl a 
li()iist‘ and WJtiiont new elothini.’', than ex[K>se 
liiin to the eursc' : and' thus, Lv a proee^s ot 
rea onine^ over wliieli tiie fear of a eurse ine- 
sidl'd, she convinced lievself that tin' liesl thinpf 
she could do was to restore the chanks to tlicir 
oozy hed. 

\viihout a torch, for she had not now the 
means of ^etlinir oiu', she stole out, and crept to 
the liidin”- place aniono* the rushes. A\ ithout 
bite fium snake, or alarm from any Jiving thing 
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more formiilable tliaii a bat, she made her way 
out airaiii. Without liel]) or hindcrancc, slie 
pu'siied the little raft into llie water, lioisted its 
mast and mat, and stood out alone into the 
shining sea. Wliat kind of nialii^nant heinous 
slu* eoidil imagine to be liovcriiui; between the 
olorious constellations and their earthly mirror, 
it was tor lier to tell. I’lie miserit's which she 
believed tlanii commissioned to dispense came 
from a much nean'r place than the mnirest of 
thos(i radiant spheres, or (wen of the dense 
clouds vvliicli bei^nui to show like a low wall 
alont!^ the horizon. Tlie miserii^s under the 
j»ressure of wliicli her lover had committed 
crime, and she was now dreadinjj; the atone- 
ment, came from tlie coiTUj)t desires and infirm 
judp'men.S of num near at hand, whosi* jiassion 
was for the possession of the jxiwers of the 
earth, ^ind not foi’ aliianct; with the jiovvers of 
the air. 

When Ihiyo rose in the rnorninf]^ at his failnw’s 
call, to trim the boat for a fishing expixliiion, he 
was surprised to see no sign of his little raft on 
the beach. It might have been washed awav, — 
the sea being no longer so smooth as it was a 
few hours before : or some unscrupulous neigh- 
bour might have used it for his own conve- 
nience. It was of little conscapienee ; a raft 
being ibe simj^est and cheapest of all contri- 
vances by which a Cingalese can set himself 
afloat. — The disa])pearance was explained when 
old Gomgode’s llat-hottoim'd fishing- boat, con- 
taining himself and Ravo, had made some pro- 
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gross from the laiul, luul was }»iLc]iiu_; in tiic 
lading swell, v, inle tli<‘ \oinig man tln’ew out liis 
nets. 

“lva\<), Ravo," saiel Gomgode, '•‘what 
lloatiug out l)e\ani(l Ra)<n Ruyo, tell nu* 
wiu'i’uc'r it is nut \ our raft." 

Rayo helicve l il was, ])ul could scarcely dts- 
tingui^ii it \ut with vSulliciimt certainty to claim 
it. I'iu* out man's si^lit might not be lanilly 
bitlLtn* llian his son’s, but it was usually sliarji- 
ened by cuiio>ity to a mucli greater d(\gree than 
that oi the less vivacious Ravo. He now jier- 
cei\cd tiial tlnM\.‘ was a woman H])ou the nift, 
and them Ra\o ahso began to si.'o. very clearly; 
— and not only to see, but to act. (n)mgod(‘. 
could not concei\(’ wbat ])Osses^*d Rayo to 
(Iriiw in the nets ^o liaslii\,and (gait they station, 
niui giv(‘ u|) twei) llnng tor the sake ot follow- 
ing or imaging this raft, when to-day, •of all 
(lavs, it was imnortant to s<*cnr(; a g<K)d dranglil 
of fi-di. 'i'bey bad conn' out cavlv on ])urj)()s(\ 
the auction of the o\ sier-lianks bt'ing just about 
to ))c held, giving a fine oggortunily for the sale 
(»f fish. One b(Kit afttg* another was dropping; 
out from tli(‘ sliore, and !Ja\o was losing ail the 
ad\antuge of being out hrst, — was giving up ail 
bis preparations, for tlu^ sake of making towards 
the raft. 

“ Rayo, Kayo," the old man, exclaimed. 

Father, Marana is there, drinning and 
sti uggling." 

Is it Marana i It is Marana. AVJiat sent 
her out, Kayo ? Ilow long ha-s she been out, 
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Ravo t Did you know that she laid your vaO, 
Kayo I (), Ra\(), what is rli-r ydir.; to do now, 

R,^yo r 

i\hnana was ab<nit to do a ^oitunvhat perilous 
tliinix. .''li'S wa^ about to dash tiironjh <a tlinait- 
ciuiiu wave as a boia.crider bur.ts l!iroui.’’i a 
blind hoop, trustiinx to liujit :uoiin. d'h'S sea 
was now iar too vouyb lor ^o eluiht a inaehiiu' 
as this rad. It pitched and : hivcred as cv('i'v 
wave brok'e ov(U’ jL and ahbtded s.o little • 
bold apMinet the slromau' sw ils wlncli rair- 
cecded each otli.er, that Alarana f-,ee]i](’d to find 
it ]jer best wav to pas-, liironyh tiaoii st jsai'aif'ly. 
fSlic was seen slandinp^ \vi;h her lir e touanhs llu' 
appiauKdiiJiLt^ wava\ (‘.eniir it steaid'.', e.nd ( hsiv- 
her way thronyi) it ^.o as lo coni • out iiear^ 
the xu'ry point lo ubieb tiie rail was (h • eeiMliny 
from its ritlu'’. dins was all \erv well for 
awbihn but Alarana w.s yvt a piaen v, a\- iVoin 
slioiu', and it wasseaisady p(»ssih'le but tlial sueii 
a suceisssion orphmpes inns! ('xhaust lier i)t'ron^ 
she could connnit Iieia.elf I'maliv to llu' waves to 
be cast upon the beacli. it was eonlr:irv to licr 
habits also to use much ('xcution, and tie {dVort 
w.lncdi bi'oupbt her out thus adone u])em tie- sea, 
— whatever miLdit ])c its motive, — could Inardly 
be lonyr sustained. Rayo was full of w’omhu' 
ami of iear ; aiid Ids fatlK'r’s remonstrancs's and 
questions stood ^little cdiance of bein:>- attended 
lo till Alarana was safe on board. 

Alarana liersell, tiiouph by iar the most de- 
ferential jKTson that Domgode was wont to 
meet, could scarcely bring lierscU“ to give an 
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nns\Y('r to liis iixjniries till she iiad ohlained 
ih'ao’s i(>reiv(M!css {‘or at great siierifiee 

to a\ (‘I Ifd the (‘nr>.(; I'roni him. iMf^k 

and (lowiK'ast, the duskv beauty stood before 
ium, ia'r lialf-elolluMl frame treiubling witli her 
laU' <‘X(‘iiioius Rvid the salt water di’i|)|)iHg; from 
Ijc'i* Ijair. Om* corner of lj(‘r garment seemed 
to ])e verv carefully eh<*riahed bv leu*. It con- 
tained tlic ])recious rightdiandcd chank. She 
liad not found in Ikt hcvart to })art with it, on 
arri\ing- at the place of (h'posit : and, wliile bc- 
silatinc, s(‘V('raI good rc;isons I’or keeping it 
occurred to her, — as is not iinfrequently the case 
w iili those who are religions after lier manner, 
atiy mure than with those wJ)o are not religious 
at all. It was a pilv the sludl slK)uld he lost, 
and it was liiody never to helished up among so 
many, it migiit he. luriual to a much heller 
piirpost', if iier fatlun* would •make it a^cdiarm. 
d'h(‘r(i could he no sin in keeping it, if it was 
thus convcnled to a ndis ions use instead of 
being sold for a ])rofit. Marana therefore kej)t 
the cliank, and was the belter able to bear her 
lover’s displeasure from the silent conscious- 
luiss llial sne lieid a treasure for him in lier pos- 
session. 

Siie did not make a sellable of reply to bis 
lowering look and bwv cutting words against 
bcrst'jf; and when liis wrath tuiued upon juilber 
Anthony, or rather upon any ]niest or religion 
which inlcrfiTcd with bis doings, Marana tes- 
tified only by a slight glan('<‘. round lieu that she 
was uneasy uiiclerilii^ . 
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The momcnf tlje boat touched (he shore after 
a prosperous trip, she iiasleiied to leu* fulhci’s 
coHa^t', uot wailinii; to ob.s('r\(‘ how iiuich more 
Goiui^ode would ask lor his IGh than tleev were 
actually worth, nor even to luuir wlKllier any- 
tliino' was yet known ol' the (juaiily oi' the 
oysters which had been brought up as a sain[)le 
from the })earl banks, and on wi)os(3 evidence 
tlie auction was to proceed. She had an ollice 
to discliaro'e, in common with her nciuhi)ourb ; 
— to dress and light uj) the road hv which the 
agent of the government was to apj)roacli : and 
she was anxious to obtain ilui desired favour 
from li(!r fatlu'r before she went fortli. 

The (’harmer, who was (^\[)ecling an apj)lica- 
tion, in the course of this day, to hold his ser- 
vices in .readiness for the fislKuw, was now 
absorbed in his preparati<)ns. lie sal in a corner 
of his h it with his-documimts s])read before him. 
Strips of the lali[)ot-leaf, on which some con- 
secrated style, guided by a wise man's haml, had 
traced mysterious cliaracters, lay before tlic 
Charmer, and beads and images and various 
sacred indescribable articles were scattered around. 
11 e gave no lu'ed to bis child wlieii she entered, 
and bis melancholy countenance w'ore a deeper 
sadness than usual. 

Father!” softly said Maran a, after some time 
waiting liis ideasuje ; “ where will the sharks i)e 
during th(‘ fishery 

The Charmer shook his head, and aeknovv- 
ledged his doubt wiiellier St. Anthony would be 
permitted to keep tlieiu all wilhiu the bounds of 
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Adam’s fJridirr, or wlietiier some would bu left 
at !nru'(‘ llir uoith flanks and tlin shore, 

d’iiesonili h.ini^s would he sal(‘ ; but iheiuritli, 
aiii") I \vcr(‘ those in which Maraiia was inlcr- 

rslcd. 

“ rcitlcu'! the luoilsoon will sured) not arrive 
too e:n l\ f" 

Not till .April is uculy p:v.W,’’ lie rejdicd, 
ehecul'ulJv. “ It !se\eu likely that, tlu're may 
ho ((on]ihiiut.s in th(‘ soutti <>(' drought, from the 
d'day of th.‘ rains, 'fheia^ will be no storms in 
our lislK'rv.''* 

1 will ask Father .Aiillmny to praise the 
saints. -- Vhiil llu' fishery h'e rirh 

“ Fo some, ami nut to otheis. Tlii.^ is com- 
monly tlie c;eu‘ ; and I cannot {llscown* w]ios(‘ Loun- 
t'oianci's. will he -ad in Aripo, and vvL«()ie merry 
Vi)iees will sin<j; alone: the shon^ at k'onchitchy, 
wdien tli(' last siyual-guii has' brought Ifac^k tlie 
last boat.” 

Flierc was a long ])aii^(' before Marana ven- 
tured to utter the more important question, 

“ Ihitljer ! will anyone be waited fur in the 
paradise' undcT the sea f’ 

The Charnu'r rubbed Ids hand over his browq 
and said that this was the point lie wais endea- 
vouring to ascertain when his daughter entered. 
Ills imlications were at variance; and wlicther 
the fishery w as to he fatal to none, or to more 
tlian he had jmt tlu‘ queslion for, lie c'oidd not 
decide. — Marana felt that she must request Father 
Anthony to intercede with, as well as ‘praise the 
saints. 

c 3 
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“Is it a Hind dav tn yon, father she in- 
quired, struck }>y liis tone of douht (>u aiino^t 
cv(*rv to])i(‘ slic had introduced. 

“ iMy blind days arc many," ]u‘ r(']dicd, “ and 
tile blindness trouhh's nun Marcair looks doubt- 
fully upon me, and I io?)k douhifuiiy noon mvsoif, 
— beeausi^ 1 warned him that a wiki ek'nliant would 
tread bis rica'-yroimd sevim niL’hts ayo. Maieair 
liyhte<l e!ev(Mi firi's, and thirt\-two triends kcjil 
watch with him lt>r tin've idijhts; and not a twit; 
was heard to sna]> in tiie jimyle ; and tjios(^ who 
laid ear to the y round say that not so much as a 
panther trod within a mihn” 

“ .Sev(m nitilits since d'liat was the nijilit 

that ball of white lire crossed the sky " 

“ A bail of firi' ! St. yVnlliony opened vour eves 
to see it !. A ball of uliite fire ^•a^t from tin.' band 
of a saint is more h'arful than ('ieven tires kindled 
by menks liands.” > 

“ The elephant was seared, father, no doubt. 
The ball j)assed over tliat very juuiile, and then 
above JVIareair’s rice-ground, and then into the 
sea.” 

The Cbarmer’s S))irits were so raised ]>y the 
news of this interposition, tliat he presently con- 
trived to brin^ his most im]>ortant caieulalions to 
an agreement, and then lost no time in ebarmin" 
the shell, that Ids daughter might at liberty 
to reveal to the neighbours wliat she had seen 
on the seventh preee<iing night, and thus re- 
establish her father's credit. 

She had never heard her failicr speak more 
positively on any point liian on this, — that if 
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Rnyo was married to lier before lie went out to 
the fishery, chanu would l)ring Ravo back 
safe from tlie fishery. — It followed that Riryo 
shoidd liave his wish, and be married before the 
adventure. 1dier(‘. beim^ no dweliiiyf>^ ready nor 
any thin^- to put therein, was a matter of small 
moment m (•om})arison with Rayo’s sali'tv. 

.:\Jarana went torth with lier usual i^low and 
d(minre step and demeanour : but the torches 
which nasiusl here and tli<‘re on her jiath w'evc 
relh'cti'd hack t’roiu her eyes as briuhtly as from 
th(‘ lopa/es on the crown of her head. W nh a 
lijiliitw, but 110 less p^raceful touch than usual, 
dal she iiufuil llie fan-like talijiot h'aves of which 
the tents for the strangers were composed. With 
more, than her usual fancy did shj 3 feather with 
coeoa-nul leaves tlu^ ])oles of bamboo^ to which 
torches were to he fastened at intervals along the 
road. She was too jioor to ijxiy the tribute of 
white cotton cloth for the government agent to 
walk upon, when he should arrive within sight of 
tlu' huts : but she had a new song to offer, which 
was wortli full as much. She had, besides, a 
little cocoa-nut oil to sjiare for the anointing of 
a sister beauty or two, when she had made her 
own toilet : so that the remark went round that 
Marana must have got some new charm from 
her father for lier S[)ecial adornment. Rayo’a 
manner seemed to show that he thought so too. 
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the usual ux j)r'u<]iture ofaiixiely, jirndeiu’e, 
jealousv, wratli and cuuuinir, thu It'Unie of ilie 
f*earl hanks had been aeeoinplishrd. A i;rt at 
speculator li;ul o.Tered pivernineiil a (‘^nlain sum 
for the u hole lisln ry of th(' S(*ason, ami had tlam 
hit the <lirierent hanks to various UK'rcjumls, to 
whom the <M'acious ]){’r)njhei(.ii was pi veil to 
make what tluw could of the nativi's of lie' land 
as W('li as of lijo Sfsa; — imt ottlv to a])]irojnaatc 
llie natural wealtli ol' ilui n'pion, hut to hriiiy^ its 
in]uihiiai>ts as ttear to iIk' l)rink of si r.rvaliou as 
they ])l('ased in their methods of eji)])lo\ int: their 
toil. ^(\arls se^m to he tliouyht heautiful all 
over the world v/here lln'y liave bet n seen, im- 
presses in llie norih, ladies of all derrree in tlie 
east and west, and savages hetweem the tropics, 
love to wear ] '.earls ; and win.' re is th(u*e 
ia woman, in an Esquimaux hut or a W elsh 
iarmhouse, who would not wear ])earls if slie 
could ol)tain tliem ? And wliy sliould not all 
have ])Garls who wish for tlicm, if there is a 
boundless store, and labourers enouL^li willing 
and ready U) provide them? Alas! tliere are 
not only few weerers of ]»eails heeause llie in- 
tjerests of tlic many are not consulled, but the 
tkbourers who obtain them are by the same cause 
kept bare of almost the necessaries of life, going 
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fortli Iiiinp^ry and l)alf naked to tlieir toil, and re- 
turning to setdv rest amidst the squalidness of 
poverty, while hundreds and tliousands of th<*ir 
families and neiijlihours stand on the sliorc 
envyins^: them as they depart, and preparing 
to he jealous of tljein on tlieir return : hotli par- 
ti('S being, ail the while, the natural owners of 
the native wfuilth of their region. And why is 
all this injustice and tyranny i Thatafevv, a very 
few, may engross a resouiee which should en- 
rich the many. Vet, not many tilings are more 
evident than that to impoverish the many is 
the most eerlam method of ultimately impo- 
verishing the few ; and tljc revers(‘. If the go- 
vernment would giv(i away its ])earl banks to 
those who now' fish those banks for.Uie scantiest 
wages widt h will support life, govevnmCj^it w’ould 
soon gam more in a year from the pearls of 
Ceylon than it has liitherto gained by i^y five 
fisheries. If buyers miirlit bid lor pearls from 
every (piarter of the w'orld to those who might 
sell any where, and after their own manner, Cin- 
galese hills of mud and rushes would grow into 
dwellings of timber and stone ; instead of bajje 
walls, tlicre would be furniture from a thousand 
British warelioiises ; instead of marshes, there 
would he rice-fields ; instead of rickety coasting 
boats, lliore would he fleets of merchantmen 
riding in tlie glorious harbours of the island ; 
instead of ahject prayers from man to man as 
the one is about to sufler the dearth vvliich the 
other inflicts, th(‘re would be the gooci, will and 
thanksgiving which spring from abundance ; 
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instead of (‘om]j]aiiils on tlie one Isand of ex]>en- 
sive dejx'iidenee, and niarninrs aliout o|M)re. sion 
Oh tlin oilier, there would he niuliial ('oneratula- 
tion for mutual aid. f'eylon would over pay, if 
required, in taxes, if not in advantageous eom- 
inercc, any sacrifice of the monopolies hy which 
slic lias })(‘en more tiioroiU’lily and ingeniously 
l>eaii;ared than any de]>endeney on which British 
mono})oly has exereisc'dits skill ; and Ih itain miqlit 
disburthen her conscknice of tlie crime oi’ p' rjje- 
liiatimj bari)arism in that faiia'st ol' all ri'pions, 
for\vhos(‘ civilization slie has made Inu'self resnon- 
sible. There are many methods of intiaxleeiin^^ 
civilization; and some \(*ry im}>orlanl ones have 
been tried iq)on this beautilul island, and with as 
nuicli &(icccsii as could be expected : but tlic most 
efiicacious, — the ]>riine met bod, — is only Ix'^^in- 
ning to be tric'd, — the allowincf the people to 
gain tke projiertyMvliicii nature has appointc'd as 
their share of her dislrihution. ].<et the Cinga- 
lese gather their own pearls, exelnange their own 
timber, scill tlieir own dyes wberever and in 
whatsoever manner they like, and they will soon 
understand comfort, and care lor luxuries, like 
all who Lave comforts and luxuries within llieir 
reach ; and with tliese desires and attainments 
will come ibe perceptions of duty, — tb(‘ new 
sense of obligation vvliicb it is the object of all 
plans of civilizat,ion to introduce. 

Great ])ains bad been taken to civilize Ravo. 
me Iiad b('en schooled and watch c'd over — he 
could re;id, and he respected the religion of his 
priest; he was willing to toil, and had a taste 
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for (‘Oiiifort. Ikif., 1 h‘V()U(] the liope of aorjulriii^ 
a liui aoh a oi;it or two, tlua'i* was iUtie sliaiuius 
to toil, aixi as little to c'ondriet himself wlth^a 
vi('\v (oaarhsanv futuie* ( iicuauslauees. Siraiia^'rs 
not r-nl\' ran'i( vi awa\ ta(^ wea.hii ol’ llie huui, hut 
llif'V prt". eulrfi tli.'.t Wfail’h I'ne'.n piaovine;, and 
thcreloK^ the l.thour ot tlu* iuhahitauls from ol> 
taiiuii^ a wider fiel 1 . As p 'aris were;* ^i^hed 
ten \(\oi’^ heloie, so they would ho lislied Um 
y('ars iuMtee, lor any proi»aj)iiiiy that he saw to 
ih(‘ coi!lrat'\, A tiiou.-aiid di\er^ carried away a 
])il1aiic(' tiuuu iu -uo'cioiil to hri;)<i o', or to tijeu) 
the (h'.sii'jihlo tlfmys which wt're waitini’' on the 
hlior 's ol' the ma^ihaoui my couiiiKmt lor a d('- 
Dumd ; and a li'ae piiianoe miyhi siu li another 
thousand cairv awa\ in time to v.K^nw ; in like 
niamior iniylil I'.soy Tiyh forforcMnn coinipodities, 
and in lila* maimer iniylil forcian commodities ])0 
slid waiting, wroiiehi or imwiii>uuhh for»a de- 
mand. I'lierofore was ]oi)o still in a hlate of 
harharisin, ihouidn he nnderstooti ami praibed the 
trial hy jury, and could read liie plan evs of his 
cluuoli. lie was in a slate of haibarism, for 
these accom])lislmienls had no inllueiu'e on his 
conduct and his li ippiness. lie was selfish in 
liis love ; fraudulent with an easy conscience in Ins 
transactions ol husiiK’ss ; and caiialik' ol a revenge 
towariis his sujieriors as remorseless as his de- 
])orlmeni was gentle and jiolished. No circum- 
stance had ever produced so lia])])y an edfect 
upon liim as his advaneeun'iit to be a pearl-diver^ 
an advancement in dignity, if not in g;iin. Jt 
was the lust promotion lie was ever likely to ob* 
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tain ; but, besidos that it, softenc'd bis heart by 
occasioning^ ids imniodialc marriage, it ^ave liim 
the new ul:)ject of distingiiibhin<jf hiiusc'H, and 
opened the }) 0 'isibiliiy of his ]»rorilin<^ l>y sonii' stray 
pearl, or by sonic chance opportunity of spta u- 
latino^ on a lot ol' oysters. lie walked to join 
Ins company on the be<icb with a dcnneanour un- 
like thal by which tlayo was commonly known ; 
and liis younti; wile looked after him with a luwv 
feelinn' of pride. 

lie was sure to he as safe as on shore, for 
the Charmer was to in the same boat, and 
no shaik hiiuh.T of the whole as^emi)ki^(i was 
more confident of haviiiif ellectually hound tin* 
sharks than Marana's father. All were (cm- 
fident; and the crowds on the Ixaicli looked as 
joyous for tli(‘ night as if the work was going on 
for their sakes. A city of bowers stanned to 
have tprung up *]ike Jonah’s gourd, or i\kv the 
tabernacles which, in oKl limes ol’ Jcwi.sli festi- 
vals, made Jerusalem a h^afy ])ara(lis(‘ for a sliort 
season of every year, dalipol tenls/and liamhoo 
huts dressed with grecais and flowers were clus- 
tered around the sordid dwellings on the sands. 
Throngs of merchants and craftsmen, hhuk, 
taw ny, and while, w ith tludr variety of caistuuK's, 
mingled in this great fair. The ])olisher of jewels 
w^as there vvilli his glittering treasury, d'lie peari- 
driller looked to. his needles and jiearl dust, while 
awiidting on his low scat the materials on wliicli 
1^ was to employ his skill. The bald, yellow- 
mantled priest of Eudljoo jiassed on amidst obei- 
sances in one place, as did the Catholic pastor in 
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another. The white vested Mahoniedan, tlie 
turbaned Hindoo, the swathed ]\ralay inercliants 
exljihit(‘d th('ir stores, or looked ])assively on flio 
^ay sctne. d’he <]uiet Dnlcliman ironi the south 
sent a keen tilaiu e throuuli the market in (|uest 
of ])reeious stones in tlie hands ot an iLrnorant or 
indolent vender. '[’h(‘ liant2^hty Candian abated 
Ids fierceness, and stepped out ot tlie pafli of tlu' 
Eurojiean ; while liie stealthy Cini^alesc was in 
no one’s })ath, but w'on Jus way like a snake in 
the tall prass of tlu‘ juni»le. The restless lessees 
of the banks, meanwhile, were flitting near the 
boats, now ran2(*d in a long row , each with its plat- 
form, ropes and jadlies ; each with its shark- 
binder, its })tlot, its commanded, its erew of ten, 
and its company of t(‘n divers. The boat-ligbts 
werc^ being kindled, one liy one, and sciUtering a 
thousand s})arklcs over the rippling tide. It w’as 
just on the strokes of ten, and l^ie signal was 
all that was wailed for. The buzz of voices fell 
into a deep silence as the ('xpectatiuu became 
more intense. 1 hose who were wont to make 
the lieavens tbeir clock and the stars its hour- 
liand, looked uj) to mark the [irccise inclination 
of tlie Southern Cross ; while those who found an 
index in tlie flow of the tide, jiaced the sands 
from watermark to watermark. Yet more turned 
their faces southward towards the dark outline of 
hill and forest that rose on ijie horizon, and 
watched for the land breeze. It came, — a^first 
in light pufis wiiicb scarcely bowed the rushes 
around the lagoons, or made a stir among the 
stalks in the rice- ground. Moment by moment 

D 
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it slren:rtl!L'nc(l, till the s:iils of l^oals booan to 
buii^e, and eviny toveb and faim'ot oi' cucoa nut 
lra\('s on the b(*ac‘b sianUal iis forks o(‘ flaiiK' 
towards the sea, as ii’ to iiinieate to tlu' v’oya^ers 
tlu'ir wav. dlaii tlio biiru;d~toni ))ooin('d, its 
wreatli of sniolo; enrlud lazily upward and dis- 
persed itself in llie clear aii% wlnh' a. sboiil, in 
which every variety of voie(' was niinyled, se('ni(‘d 
to chase the litthi (leet into tin! di^lama'. IIjc 
slioutine; (‘eased amidst tin; mixiety oi’ waUhinij^ 
the cbasK'rs of receding; buhls, which ^aes^'nliy 
looked as if tlnw iiad ])iitl('d (oinjaanv with thos(^ 
in tint sky, and had become a deuiaa' l(iss pane 
by tlieir descent, ddien ros(^ tlie sony ol th(' 
dancinu-uirls, as t]](‘y sto(/d utouped, (uich with 
a jeweihal *inn withdrawn from beiu'ibli her 
mantle, and her jetddaek hair bound with slrinuH 
of ])earh Mixed with their chaimt, ca^ne the' 
niutlerings and gnbblings of tiie ehanm'rs who 
remained on shuia', contorting tlicir bodies more 
vehemently than would have l)een safe on any 
fooling less stal>le than terra-firma. 

Tlic most imposing part of tlie sj)ectac]c vvtus 
now to the })eopIe at sea. As llieir vesseds were 
impelled by an iminlermitling wind through the 
calmest of seas, lliey were insensible to motion, 
and the scene on shore, w ith its stir and its sound, 
seemed to recede like the image of a jiliantasma- 
goria, till the flickering lights blended into one 

J rellow haze in whicli every distinct object was 
ost. It became at length like a dim star, con- 
trasting strang(dy in brightness and in liiu; witli 
the constellation wliich a])peared to rise as 
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rajtidly as majestically over the southern hills, 
]ik(' an auxiliary wlaading' his silent I’oiax' to re- 
store the in\ ach'd cmnirci of niylit. Niyiit iTow 
had lierc' undisputed suav : for tlie torches which 
flared at the ]n'ows of the boats were tokens of 
liomage, and not aUen)])ts at rivalship of her splen- 
dours. 

Sailing is nearly as calculable a matter on 
these e\})editions as a journey of fifty miles in 
an Ihiglisli mail-coach. •There is no nc'cd to 
think about the duration of the darkness, in a re- 
gion where the days and nights never vary more 
than fdteen minutes Irom their ecjual length; and, 
as for a fair wiml, if it is certain that there will 
be one to emu v you slraiglit out at ten to-night, 
it is ('(|ually certain that llK've will he an opposite 
onoto bring you straight in before noe«n to-mor- 
row. IS’ature here saves you the trouble of 
putting engine and jiaddle-boA into your*boat, in 
order to be able to calculate your going forth and 
your return. By the time the amber haze in the 
east was parting to disclose tlie glories of a tro- 
])ical sunrise, the; /led was stationed in a circle 
over the banks. Every stray shark had received 
its commands to <‘lose its jaws, and liie back to 
Adam’s 15ridge ; and on each side of every plat- 
form stood five men, every one with his foot 
slung on the })yramidal stone, whose weight rnu# 
carry liirn nine fathoms down ijito the regions of 
monstrous I'orms and terrifying motions. 

Ifayo was one who was thus in readiness. He 
stood next to tlie C'harmer,- — Marana’^ father, — 
over wdioin a change seemed to have come since 

I) 2 
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he left the land. It might be from the listing 
necessary to liis ollice ; it might from the 
intensity of his devotion ; but it might also be 
from fear, tliat his liands sliook as lie fumbled 
among his sacred furniture^ and his voice cjua- 
vered as he chaimted liis spells. Rayo perceived 
liis disorder, and a qualm came over the heart of 
the young diver, — a qualm such as assails the 
servile agent of a rich matfs prosjicrity much 
sooner than one in wliom independence brings 
bravery. Rayo look(‘d keenly at the Cdiarmer ; 
but the Charmer avoided meeting his eye, and 
it was not permitted to interrupt his ineatUation. 

It was, perlia})s, not the better for Rayo that 
the opposite five went first, — it gave more time 
for the unstringing of Ids nerves. The splasli of 
the thousand men who descended witliin the circle 
took away his breath as effectually as the closing 
waters were about to deprive him of it. It was 
a singular sight to see the half of this vast mar- 
shalled company thus suddenly engulphed, and 
to think of them, in one moment after, as form- 
ing a human population at the bottom of the sea. 
To be a subject of the experiment was to the full 
as strange as to witness it, as Rayo found, wlien 
the minute of his companions’ submersion was at 
lengtli over, and a tiiousand faces (viTy nearly 
fCarlet, noLwitljstanding their tawny skins) rushed 
up througli the gj;een wave. Spouting, dripping, 
and panting, they convulsively jerked their bur- 
den ot oyst('rs out upon the platform, and then 
tried to (leliver their news from tlic regions be- 
low ; but tor this news their comrades must not 
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wait. Down wont Rayo, to find out tlie di/Ior- 
onoo botwoon tiu-oe fallioins and nino. How tar 
tin* liv(*lv idea of a sijark’s row of tootli inifk^bt 
liavo <|iMokenofl bis perconlions, lie did not Inju- 
self intjuire ; but be was conscious of a more 
dazzling' Hash Ixd'ore iiis (‘Vos, a sbar])or boring 
of tb(^ drum of ids ear, and a geiKual jirossuro so 
much stronger iban ever before, tbat It would 
have be(‘n (sasy for him to believe, if be bad been 
a liindoo, like bis neiglibyiirs, tbat lie su])})orted 
the tortoise' licit sujiported the cle]>bant tbat sup- 
]»orteii tbe globe. 1I(‘ could see notbing at first 
in tbe dizzy green tbat w;is suH'ocating and boil- 
ing bim; but tbat did not signily, as lie bad no 
time to look about liim. IJq tliougbt lie was do- 
scending clean into a shark’s jaw!^ so sbarj) was 
tbat against wbicb liis left great toe stn^iek, when 
Ids (leseent from tiu^ ninth beaven to tbe nine- 
tietb abyss was at length aecomplislicd.* (How 
could any one call it idne fathoms !) On meet- 
ing lids shark’s tooth, or whatever it was, yelling 
Avas found to be out of the question. It was 
luckily forgotten in the ])anic, tbat tbe rojie was 
to be pulled in ease of accident ; — luckily, as 
tliere was no alternative between Rayo’s losing 
all credit as a diver, and the fishing being at an 
end for that day, from bis spreading tbe alarm of 
a shark. He did not ])ulllbe ro^ie ; lie only pulle^l: 
up bis left leg vigorously enough to assure himself 
tbat it was still in its proper place ; by which time 
be discovered tbat lie had only mistaken a large, 
gaping oyster I’or a hungry shark. o’s great 

toe being not exactly the viand that this oyster 

V 3 
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liad a lonp^in^^ for, it ceased to gape, and TJayo 
manfully trampled it under fool, before wrencliing 
it from the abode of wliieh ils seven years’ lease 
liatl this day expired, These oysters re(]uired a 
terrible wrenching, considering that there was no 
taking biaailh belwcfm. Now he had got the 
knack. A pretty good liandbd, tliat ! — St. An- 
ihony ! -where did that slap in the face come 
from — so cold and, stunning ! Ibiyo’s idea of a 
bullet from the devil was, that it would be hot; 
so he took lieart, and supposed it was a fish, as 
indeed it was. He must go now, — () ! O! he 
must go. lie should die now bclore lie could 
get up through that immeasurable abvss. Hut 
where w'as the roj)e ? St Anthony! where was 
the rope lie was lost ! No! it was the rope 
slapped his face this time. Still he was lost I 
A shadowy, .striding mountain was coming ufion 
him, — fpo enormous to be any fish but a whale. 
Suppose Rayo should be the first to see a whale 
in these seas ! St. Anthony ! it was one of his 
companions. If they were not gone uji yet, 
could not he stay an instant longer, and so avoid 
being made allowance for as the youngest diver 
,jpf the party ! No, not an instant, lie rather 
^hought he must be dead already, for it was liours 
liiince be breathed. He was alive enough, bow- 

f er, to coil bimself in llie rope. Then lie went 
sleep for a hundred years ; then, — wdiat is 
Ihis / dawn green dawn ? — lirigiiter, — 

iigbter,— vistas of green light everywhere, with 
wriggling forms shooting from end to end of 
them, l^ah ! here is a mouthful of ooze. Kayo 
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should not Ijave opened liis mouth. Mere is the 
air at Iasi ! Ivayo does not care ; llic water does 
as w(dl [»y this time. If he is not dea<l ngw, 
water will never kill iiim, for he has been a life- 
time under it. 

“ Well, Hayo,” says the captain^ “ you have 
done jin tly well for the first time. You have 
been under water a full minute, and one man is 
up before you. Mere comes another.’’ 

A full minute !'* 

Even so. \\ lio has not gone tbrougli more 
tlian this in a dream of less than a minute? and 
yet iiKU'e if he lias been in sudden peril of in- 
btaut deatli, wlieu the entire life is lived over 
again, with the single djflert-nee of all its events 
being contempoianeous ! Since it is impossible 
to g<‘t into this position voluntarily, let him who 
would know tiie full wortli of a minute of waking 
existence, plunge nine falhon^ deep, — in the 
sandy ooze of a storm* vext ocean, where be might 
as well be asleep for anything that be will see, — 
but in some translucent region which Nature has 
chosen I’or her treasury. 

llayo liad re-discovered one of tlie natural uses 
of air ; but lie was in despair at the prospect be- 
fore liim. Forty or fifty such plunges as this 
to-day ! and as many more lo-morrow% and 
almost every day for six weeks! Forty or fi||y 
life-times a-day for six wrecks ! This is not 
sort of eternity be bad ever ib^ugbt of desiring; 
and if purgatory is worse, leather Anthony bad 
not yet spoken lialf ill enough of it. Fayo had 
better turn priest : lie could s})eak 'eloquently 
now on any subject connected with duration.’ 
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Before tlie end of the day’s work, Jiowevor, tlje 
impression was mncdi weakened. Tiic‘ minutes 
of submersion grew slK)rter, fisli and tlieir shadows 
more familiar, and mueli of the exce ssive beat 
and cold were found to liave ])roeeeded Irom 
within. Before noon, Iklyo could c’onsider of 
certain things to ])e altemled to on tlu' ]){atiorni, 
as well as on the oyster-bed. 

Oysters gape sometimes in tlie air as wtdl as in 
the water. As Kayo l](>ated in the intervals ot his 
plunges, (having grown so hardy as to r(‘^ist the 
remonstrances of the C,' banner,) Ijc observaal the 
commander take the o})portumty of slippim^- a 
morsel of wood into any oysler-shell that niight 
happen to open, to pnwent; its closing again, and 
thus to save the necessity of waiting for the pu- 
trefaction of the fish before' its trcaisure could be 
extracted. Bayo also ])erceived, that by an un- 
heeded 'touch of the commander’s foot, one of 
these oysters was dislodged from its horizontal 
position, and slipped with its hinge u])perm(.>st, 
SO as to give exit to a large white ])earl, so round 
, that it roiled on and on, till it was st()])ped by a 
piece of rope, under whose shadow it lay appa- 
rently unpcrceived. It would have been risking 
too much to mount the boat in this ])resent inter- 
for the purpose of f)icking uj> the pearl. 
Ipiyo must \vait till after the next plunge ; and 
the meantime, it was hut too probable sonie- 
:l)ody would move the rope, and either discover 
the pearl, or let it run away to some useless 
place. *Sucii a pearl as tliis was w'orth all the 
chanks that Marana had cast away, including 
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tlie riLHit-haiided one. Such a pearl as ihi^ would 
hnilcl a boat as well as a house, and make Marana 
look like a hritle indeed. Such a p(‘avl as tins 
was no more than Kavo believed the proper 
payment of his labour, considerini^ that strant^ers 
carried awav all the ])rorit from the country 
people. Such a jiearl — this very pearl — might 
have come into his ])ossession, if he had taken 
the chance, like some of his companions, of a lot 
of oysters, instead of small, fixed wages. In 
sliorl, Rayo designed to liave the pearl, and found 
means of justifying the act of dishonesty, which 
he would have strongly scrupled if he liad been 
serving a jjarty in whose pros]>erily he was in- 
terested, instead of one who interfered with the 
prosperity of iiimsclf and his countrymen. What 
Fatiier Anthony had taught served litiTe other 
purpose at present than quickening Rayo’s in» 
genuity in finding reasons f(5r doing whatever 
suited him. Such instruction might confirm and 
exalt Ids integrity, when lie should have any. 
In the meantime, his social circumstances did 
more to make him dishonest than his religion to 
render him honest. 

When he came up next time, he made so 
much haste to scramble into the boat, and 
seemed so much hurried that the Charmer started 
up in terror lest he should have lost a limb, 4^ 
an accident wldch the binder of .sharks had beell 
expecting all the morning, from a com})lete 
failure of confidence in his owm skill. When lie 
saw that all was safe, he very nearly forgot Ids 
dignity so far as to assist the youth in enq^tying 
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Lis net of oysters upon tiu' }ie;i|) in iho noddle of 
tlie plalfono. lie slopj)(‘({ sliort, lio\V('V('r, on 
R avo’s rc'iuilsinn Ids oilers of and W'aii l':n/k 

to his &oat, eoiJjRuoulinp tho practicf' ol coniing 
on board instead of flo.'tiny, between the pIuiuo’S. 
Rayo sank down on liis knees to einjtlv bis 
poucd). , 'File rop'^ was within jaandi, and iokUt 
it still lav the pearl. It was very natural for 
Kavo to draw the rojn' towards him, d' lie really 
wanted to asawtain UlietlKO* tlie one lannul his 
body \vas strong ciumiih ; l>ut it was not eipially 
natural for him to ])ut Ids liand to his moutli 
under pret(mc(' of clasliing tlu^ wet from iiis fare 
where little W'et remained. v^o, at least, tint 
coniinancLn' thought ; and h(‘ was confirmed by 
observing a nasty ('.fiort to swallow wli' ii Hayo 
was smt.morn'd to d(‘scend ayodn, jMeasurt's ol 
\vliicb tlie youth little dreamed w(‘i‘(', in ])r(^para- 
tion lor him while he was down, lie was hoisted 
upon the ])latform, and before lie Imew wliat lie 
was about, a man seized him hv (dtlier arm, a 
third stepped behind 1dm, flourisldng a knotted 
rope, while a fonrth presented a cocoa-nut shell 
of liejuid, which did not look or smell very 
tem])ting. lie was told of a summary sentence 
to be flogged for jnUting Ids liand to his month 
HJdle within arm's-length of oysters, (a gonit 
in ('cylon, whatever it may he (dsewhere,) 
Ltid to swallow a strong emetic as the oidinil of 
innocence of a further crime. It would have 
been usidess to attempt to ipisel the cu}) ; for a 
double (lose would hav(^ been the conseqiumce, 
an ample stock of cmelics being the part of the 
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R]>])aralrts of })'\n I'lisliin^' grnd^j^o.d bv tlie. 

,s})i'(-ni.iU)rs. Bolling was r(jiia!l} lai 
'J'bi'iT wa.^ mtibin;^ ior it iait to bolt the nu^tlK i^u*. 
'i'll" j/i'ari oi eoM^e apj.earcJ, hi clia'tiine; ami 
when ii oner iiioie \aiiisia\l beneath the Ini ui 
llte c oennaiKiei'h spring- box, the hilis'sl ot ])()()r 
lb'i\ o’s li'jjM s \ aHi''heh with it. 1 le nii'^Iit confidin' 
hinfm lt, no; (liw;iae(\i, — lor hi>. ('onijiani.MiS A\ ('i'e 
wont to ai'phaui iho ad o( stealing- janirls, — but 
tnnuMi oil' boin his cnijiloyinent for thi^ lioul, anil 
jircclmietl iVoui tin' im“an'> of establishini’ nlaraiui 
ill an\ hater Ifian four ban' iniul walls. 

“ billa! hiarraf' (binder o{ t^harhs,) ‘‘you are 
W'i^>ed’ ob-erxed the eounnander i'esjiedbiiiy. I 
ha\ o sfs'n X our downeaeU, looks. Doubtless you 
kit(‘w xvhui should bi'ial this Youth. ’ 

“ il anx dotd)i''d our power/’ saiirtlie C'harmer, 
“ tl;ex’ -liould o’.eaive how a inx^teiioifs trouble 
conies hrr4 to ioreshow tin' ivd" fortune yiat will 
I'oliow. 'When i was younei'v, { was content lo 
k(‘{'p oil’ the misfortune ; and when 1 was overd 
ruled hv tlie Malabar hags, to let tlie mischief 
come without warning to tnyself. INoxv wli^n 
my mind is tossed, I am learning lo know tMt, 
the Malabar hags an* riding a coming stormd^ 

“ Have thes(‘- iiags bewitched vour son-in- 
law ? ” 

No doubt; and I know' whicli of 
is. It is Amoottra, wlio owes mi* a grudge OB 
aci’ount of Marana’s heautx'. If she could meet 
iny daughU'r out of the hue of my clmrms, she 
Would loueh hi'r with l(‘pi().'>y/’ 

“ Well ; if you can convince my employer of 
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this, and disrnicliant Ravo, he may come out 
again lo-morrovv. Olliervvise, he has taken his 
Iasi ])lunge for this season ; for there parts the 
first boat from the circle/’ 

As the boats warped round into line, tin* s(‘a- 
breeze freshened, and all W(ne prestaUiv making 
a st'svdy ])rogress homewards. Almost, as soon 
as they came in sight ol the orange-tinted shony 
apparently floating in the iiot hazf' of noon, tiie\ 
saw a spark glitter, atid some seconds afu'r t'anie 
the boom of the signal-gun wliich was to an- 
nounce their return to the anxious specidators and 
the public at large in the lair, ddie Hag \\a^ 
next hoisted, aiul tiien every man, woman, and 
child was looking to seaward while ha>tening to 
secure standiiig-rouin on the margin of the tide. 
The Cliapners began to he amhiguous about ihi.^ 
day’s success, and to projihesy magnifKamii v for 
the neiU. The dancing girls staliomal tliem- 
selves round certain matted eiielosuri's, ready to 
Welcome the oysters to their jilace of putrefac- 
, triion. bather Anthony borrowed a telescope of 
illpontractor, w hose hand shook so that he could 
Ijinake no use of it himsedf; and Marana stood 
hpart under the shade of a talipot leaf, lowering 
her primitive umbrella, with tantalizing (‘on- 
stancy, as often as a gallant stranger or a curious 
<|SS[inlry-woman would liave j)eep(*d under it. 
t.A talipot leaf will shelter two heads, and hide 
two faces, as was soon proved with IMarana’s. 
Rayo ditl not jiartieularly wish to encounter 
Father Anthony, and had withdrawn Marana 
among the huts, where, screened by the umbrella, 
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tlicy monnird tlie julvc'ntinv. FathtT* Anthony’s 
eyes, howovor, wore kvou, K<‘(Mi!y they ])ecrc(l 
uiulcr the slielt('r, and nnuic ihiyo’s droop beibro 
Uk'hi. hi vain I’ayo j>loatlod his ihtlior-iu-law’s 
word, that ho was Ixnvitcdnal by a Malabar 
Faihi'r Ant.}H>ny did not allow Malabar Iiap^s to 
lav wahlo tho ioid of whit'h ho was tlic bhepherd. 
— have) bowed his head submissively, and waited 
ior orders. 

‘‘ Do not insult the cuntractor by a jflea of 
wik'lieraft.” 

“ I will not, father.” 

“ Do not sec'k to l)e employed ayain tliis sea- 
son, 'i'hcn'e are many waiting- I’or the oifiee who 
d('S(‘rve it Ix'tter than you. For this season, yl 
shall recommend Tilh'h(' in your ]]Jacc ; byji^t 
sc^ason, I hope you will have wrestled with tettlp- 
tation, so that i may send my blessing forth m|h 
youf’ ^ 

“ Is th(‘ blessing ])assed awaiy ?” asked FayOj^ 
prostrating himself before tlie priest, with deOT 
sorrow in hio tone and countenance. 

“ rerlKi])s not, if you will freely confess.’* 

“ I will, father.” 

Marana moved aw'ay, and remained out o8 
hearing with her back turned towards them, till 
llie ]>ricst at length passed her. Dropping a feyv , 
words of good choc'r, he exhorteil lier to be 
lender wife, hut withal faillifid^ to her religion, 
and then he trusted llayo would become j)roof 
against every kind of evil instigation or indu- 
ence. It really was remarkable that. such in- 
fluences seemed to beset him in particular places.* 

20 E 
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1 1 is sins of theft look ])]nce at sen, M’liere com- 
punction inner secnned to visit him ; u hile no 
one’ conhi b(' more penitent and snhmissive than 
Eavo on land. Did Marana know of any in- 
stance of his coniniittini^ a theft on slioo', *or 
beinp^ ])enitent at sea i Marana could recol- 
lect none, and was confirmed in htw dread 
of tlie Malabar witch. If siic could but e^ct 
Eayo fartlier inland 1 — she said to liersf'H’, as 
father 'Anthony u’^ive Imr liis blessing, and \\('nt 
on his way. 

This asj!irati(»n w\'is nearer its accorn])]ishment 
tlian she cotild have supj)osed. 

‘‘ Ravo, what could make von take the pearl 
fill^jj^sked, when she returned to her iiushand, 

there v'cre a cocoa-nut tree here, as in tlie 
1 ^should not want ilie mom'v which 1 

S not get We might build und(T its shade, 
eat its fruit, and drink the milk from the 
and make our ropes of its fibr(‘s, and burn 
ifl^ps of its oik Eut as there are no cocoa-nuts 
^mere we live, I got clianks. Yon threw them 
K|^ay, and J tried to get a pearl. Iff must not 
a pearl ” 

“ Let us go to the cocoa-trees, as they cannot 
IStolne to us.” 

If I go at all, I will go far ; — down among 
cinnamon gardens, Marana.’’ 

Not to be a cinnamon peeler !” exclaimed 
lifarana, who tliought she saw a desperation in 
her husband’s countenance, such as a man might 
wear wlio was about to lose caste. It w^as now 
a disputed point wliich caste ought to rank 
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lushest, — the fishenncii or the cianamon-])eeIers ; 
hut Manilla, as in duty hound, as a ti^licnnan’s 
liaui^ditcr, ru^arded the cinnauion-jKHders as •up- 
starts. “ You, a fisherman, will not mix with 
liio rinnamon-peelers t” 

ihiyo explained no more of Ins purpose in 
amoHe^ tiie einnamon gardens than that it 
was not to mix with the jieelers. Jkit he*glooniiIy 
liinted that jierliaps Marana ought not to go, — 
would sh(^ not there he out of the limit of her 
l’atli(‘r's charms i J\lii;ht not the hag AniooUra 


“Touch me uith le])rosy No,” said Ma- 
rana, [U'odm mg tlic^ ])recious shell Irom a corn|Br 
of her mantle. “ My father needs not draw^^l*! 
his spell at home wlide 1 carry thii> with m® 
liavc shown it to you, Kayo, but yoitwilfnoif 
sell it i If W'c live among* the coeoa-nuts^py^e 
shall not want the money. You will no> tuk^t 
from me to ]>art witii it i’* 

Ka\o let her de[)Obll it in lier mantle, and tli^ 
blie was ready to go. Every thing that siW 
pos-^essed was now' on Iier jierson. Her fatli^ 
was certain, from tlie nature of his })rofessi(S» 
of being wadi taken caie of; and, if not, Ipi 
husband’s claims upon her would have 
paramount. Leaving the Charmer to discoviSf 
by Ills sjiells w'liy and whither they were 
and old Gomgode to catcli fisli, for liimself ar» 
his daughtcT, the young folks stole away towards 
the richer country to the south. They knew 
tliat there was little danger of pursuit. There 
was no lack of divers to su])]ily Kayo’s j)lace. 

l'2 
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TSobody &n]''])osc(l tlioy would actually starve ; 
and, as tor liviu^j^ ])oorlv, it was wlial tliou- 
saucis had done h'Mon' tluan, thousands were 
doini( now, and thousands would do after them, 
(lonmode su}>})Osed Jhiyo would ]>res(’rve caste, 
's he charmer trusted liis dau^^hter not to (.“Xposi' 
herself rashly to the hate’s wrath, as she knew 
llie conse<|Ucnces. Perha])S h'ather Anthony inissf'd 
and mourned them ino.^t ; hut iie had a firm faith 
that JJavo would |)rc>ve an hon(‘st(‘r man in tln^ 
jungh}, or amoiiL’; the ])addy-lields, than on a 
haunted sea. 


ClIAl'TF.R in. 


JMORNING IN Tltk: Jl NtiLlk 


Turing llic lime of tlie cinnamon liarvesi, il 
fcas the custom of Mr. Carr, tlu' a ‘rent of the 
East India C'omjiany for the manafrement of 
jieir ciniuunon contract, to ride every morning 
h'TouLdi one dejiartment or anotlier of the Ma- 
|ndahn, or great cinnamon garden near Co- 
Bmim. The beauty of the ride might alTord 
^nici(mt temptation at any season of the }ear. 
giiR blue lake of Cohnnl)(>, wliether gh'aming in 
Ihe sunrise, or darkening in tlui storms of tia; 
Dionsoon, never lost its charms. The mountain 
Tange in the distance was an object for tli(; eye 
to rest lovingly upon, whethtn- (dearly outlined 
against tlie glowing sky, or dressed in soft 
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clou'ls, from wliicli Atlam\s Peak alone stood 
aloft, like a dark island in tij<^ waters that are 
above tli«‘ firmament. 

W hellier the iaurel-like (‘innamoii wore its 
(’arl\’ tohae'e of red or its la'an* of green, or its 
while blossom ibal made the kindscapc dazzling 
with beauty and \olu|)tu(>UH with fVi^o'anee ; 

hellier ibe talinot npreared its nold(j erest of 
si law-eoionnal blossoms above its gnarn canopy, 
(>r present etl its elust^n’in^ fruit ; wbi'llier the 
coeoa-nut tree flowed before tin' gusts of autumn, 
or blood in daik, majeslie ( luiiijys abo\ e llnj 
\eidure of a less lof'tv growth, the groves and 
g.udeiis wej'e a par*idise to the eye of lln' j'luro-* 
pean,',. 

Tb'' veaeln's of road, Jind tin'. • groeu pafW, 
uliieh might b(' d<‘teel<al here and lin'r^i amid||| 
tin' \ast platilation, the riee grounds and ])atche|^‘ 
of meadow land int('rr.]>erse(l, afid the Io\\*ly roo* 
jieepingout oecasionally from lu'm'titli the palim^il 
gave, bints of the pn^sence of man and civiliza,i|; 
lion ; while tiic tem[/le, with its oriental dom|; 
su])])ortcd on slender ])i)Iars, jutting out at thfe- 
extreme cud of a jiromontory into llie blui 
waters of tlie lake, or perelnar on some ]>oint 
tlie piled rocks in the background, carried bacfe 
ihr, thoughts to old days of barbarian superstl-^ 
tion. In all this there vvas so mucli ])ieasure as 
to make a vide in the Marandalin a tempting 
])leasure at all times and seasons; thougli Mr. 
Carr’s interest was at its heiglit daring the cin- 
namon harvest. 

As he was about to mount his horse one 

3 
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morniiip*, the sound of argument, not to say dis- 
put(N rrachcd him from within. 

]\iy d(‘ar child,’' Mrs. Chirr was saying', 
“ lioomscrce and rdlikta; shall yivc }'im an 
airintr nearer liume, so that you will not bo 


Ivdlcd with the heat. l)o not think of ^oii^g 
with ])ana this iiKu-ninpr.’' 

“ (), mama, you know papa says nothin!::^ tires 
me. 1 can rich) as I'ar as pa])a ; and ])apa says 
he likes to sliow me wliat liie people are doiny; 
jiiul J am sure tin' j/eople like me to go too. 
Papa enjoys Ids rid(‘ so mueli more wlum 1 go 
with him; and the horse dues not think me very 

1 ‘ ileavy ! no, love! Adni are so small and 
lit, Alice, that it makes me tremble to tliink 
your going out under such a sun as it will he 
tlie time you get back. Pajia always ]>ro- 
es to take a very short ride ; and it ends 
li liis bringing you home at tlie end of four 
five hours. Better stay wdlh nu*, lo\e.*’ 

‘ All tlie rest of the day, mama ; but papa has 
[ the right saddle put on, and wo are to go 
west ride this morning. Cannot you go to 
'p till we conn^ack V” 

VIrs. Carr promised to try ; and, to do her 
Lice, she was always ready to do her best to 
"sleep, day and night, bidden and unhidden. 
^Willi a few siglis over tlie charming sjdrits and 
the uiKjuencliablc curiosity of the dear child, 
slie closed her eyes on the dewy ravliance of a 
morning in })aradisc, and was glad that slic liad 
nothing more to do with cinnamon tlian to be 
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tircfl of licaring of it, and to la:dc it wlicn she 
])]oas{'(]. 

Alice her cm's to i^iorc pur])Osc this 

inorninu;'. Slie was yet new enoii^li U) scenes 
like those belore lier to he lull of wonder, and 
other fecliiiL^s, as natnnii, }K'rhans 3 , but less 
dc'sirahle. 


Paea^ do yieoHs live in this ]t]ace 
(danls, my dear, no. What made 


you 

v'ery 


faney sueli a thin<^.^ on have seen no 
amazing people, h.U’e yon /” 

Ao ; they are veiv small pretty })CO])lc, t 
thi))k. .Someliines, when I sec ihcin undet; 
such a v('ry tall cluni}) of trees as that, 
amoni:^ the jungle prass, they ]uit me mor^ 
mind of dark fairic's than ^•ianls''; .bjut- 

j>ut tlui trees are some of theyi fit* 
giants’ walkitiix- sticks, I su])pose you tlii^ 
and an ele[)hant is a very ])foper aninfal 
giant to ride. Hey ?” 

“ 1 l)ave seen men on cle])hants,’’ replij 
Alice. 13 ut look there ! Look at that gr#^ 
cattle And she ])ointed with awe to a mig{' * 
ohjeet wdiieh was partially revealed as the mor 
ing mists drew oil’. 

“ That is not a castle, my dear ; ihoiigli I 
not wonder at your taking it for one. It isl 
inountain-])eak.” 

“ JJiit the draw]>ridge, p 3 pa ; — the draw- 
bridge lianging in the air.” 

'^Ahl you wun\ld be a long time in finding 
out what that drawbridge (as you Ocill it) is. 
You think it made for giants; but it would 
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break down under 3^our wcit^bt. That is only 
a ])ridy(i of cree])in^ plants, for birds and butter- 
flies to hide in. If a strong wind came, you 
W'ould see it swing, like vour suing belwe(‘n tlui 
cherry trees in the orchard at your grand- 


g(*t out of 
you will 


the 

see 

of, 

to- 


mama’s, in Tngland. — U lum W(.* 
ganh'n and nearer tlu‘ thickets, 
some sueli flowers as tliat bridue is made 
lianging from the trees, and binding them 
^ether so that we caujiot ride through them.’' 
p. “Bui I do not want to get out of the gardt'n 
'^et. Here conn' the ]>eople, one after another, 
from their cottages, with Uieir erocdual kniv(‘s to 
[It down the bram lies. W hat ar(‘ tho>(^ lawny 
doing in the shade i Tijoy seem to h-e 
very cjiufortahly, all in a ring. 'Fliis is 
iitier than st'cing grandmama’s mowers in 
^land, besides that the mowers do not sing at 
|i* w'Jrk, like these jx'ople.” 

The mowers in Itngland liavc more reason 
teing than nian\^ of these peelers. lx)ok liow 
In many of them are; and that jumr child 
(lying in the g-rass a]»pcars half-starved. V(‘ry 
people in England are vso ])oor as some of 
natives here, who yet sing from morning till 
ght.” 

^ Alice observed that tlicy were not all thin ; 
and slie pointed to one man whoso k'gs were of 
an enormous size, and to another whose body 
was nearly as broad as it W’as long. — SJic was 
told that these appearances were caused by 
disease ; and that the diseases of the labourers 
were in a great degree owing to their poor way 
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of living. There would be few such swollen or 
('iniieialed bodi('s as these if tlie people had llesh 
to eat, or good bread, or even the season rtig 
was necessary to make their vegetable 
food agre(‘ with them. 

‘‘ iSeasoiiing ! V* hat sort of seasoning 
“ Salt, and pc]>per, and cardamoms, and cin- 
namon.” 


‘‘ Salt, ])a]aa ! They must be very lazy if they 
do not <get salt enough. •Tl?erc is the sea alL 
round C(‘ylon ; and 1 have seen several ])ondW 
where the water was so salt I could not drinP 
it. ddierc was a crust of salt all about the edg^ 
i)apa.’; 

\ cry true, my dear ; but tbc ])cople rtre , 
allowed to take it. d’bo king (d’ Ohindy livel 
the middle of this island ; and the kings« 
Candy have sometimes been troublesome peoj 
to the I'lnglish, as they w’ere id the Dutch hefi 
tlaan. Nowy as the king of Candy cannot 
to tlie sea, or to any salt lake, w’ilhout 
king’s leave, he and his j)eople depend upon'’^' 
for salt; and our government likes to keep 
quiet, and g(‘t a grcsit price ibr its salt at th 
same time by sediing it to the Candians ver|| 
dear, and by letting nohody else sell any. Sdjl 
the peoph; of the country are not allow'cd to 
help themselves to salt.” 

“ But if tiiere was notenougji, I w'ould rather 
make tlie king of C’amly go without than these 
})oor pt'op](^ who belong to us. AVe ouglit to 
take care of them first.” 

“ The government likes to lake care of itsedf 
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before either its own people or the Caudians. 
There is salt eiiooi>]i for every body liere, and 
folE* half India besides; and hir^e cpianlities are 
destroyed every year, to kec]) up tlie price, 
while many are dyinit want of it, and those 
wlio live can get nothing better than coar^t*- 
dirty sa,lt which the beasts in your grandmaina’s 
farm-yard would turn away from. If we could 
count the numbers of Hindoos vvlio die in India 
i’or want of the saitu which their own country 
produces, we should tind that ii fearful reckoning 
J^aitvS the Company tliere, as there does the 
fcoverument here ; a fearful balance of human 
llje against a high jiriee for salt.’* 

HlAlice thouglit that if the ghosts of tliesc ])0or 
Hffives could liauut the authorities, such an 
HKiv of. shadows would soon ])revail to secure 
HP their surviving countrymen the food which 
■■pvidence had inade to superabound before 
Hir eyes. She knew how sliocked and sorry 
Hkmrnment was that a woman hen; and tliere 
ffirned herself when her liusband died ; but 
piien government burned the salt which was 
lift, in order to keep up tlie jiricc, Alice thought, 
Ibnd SO did her father, that government was 
destroying more lives than ever perished on 
piles kindled by native hands. 

“ Jiut p(‘pj)er, papa; tlie king of Ckindv can 
grow his own., pe])per in his own woods, i 
su})])Oso ; for it seems as if it would grow any 
w’hcre here, as long as there are trees for it to 
liang upon. I see the pepper vine dangling in 
the woods, wlierevor I go ; and tlie monkeys 
throw the red clusters at eacli other.** 
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“ The monkeys may gather tliem, hut the men 
and wonuMi may not, unless lln'V nr(' cn^])]oyed 
to do so by the government. The monk(\s 


can not ])ay for ])e{)])er, and some of the pooj)le 
can; thereibvc tin* ])eo))le who cannot must go 
n idiom, or steal, and run tlic risk of being 
])nnishiaL” 

“ ]k)or peo})]e 1” 

“ AIisera!)ly poor, indeed. If tliey were al- 


lowed to grow as much ^})op}>cr as they ]>lcase(b 
and s('li it to any ])art of the world where it 1 
wished for, they would have a envat deal 
money wlu'rowith to buy things wliich the g® 
\('rmnent could sell much more profitably tliji 
])epper. Then vve should see mats, strewed 
jieppcr-corns, spread in many a nook of 'iH 
thickets which the ])anthcr and the sna,ke iiH 
have all to themselves; and many a child woffl 
be heard singing among the \dnes, vvhicdi iiM 
moans its little life avvay in its lialf-startM 
in Ollier’s arms. The same may be said of carR 
moms. There is no one in these eastern countiKit 


who would not eat cardamoms if be could g«i 


them ; and there are endless tracts where cal^! 
(lamoms would grow ; and yet very few of the 
natives can obtain them to eat. Cardamoms grow 
wherever vegetable ashes are found in this 
country. The plant naturally springs up on the 
very spots where other precious things have 
lieen burned before tlie people’s eyes ; but the 
plant must be rooted up, or its capsules left to be 
avoided as forbidden fruit, unless oflered to the 
government for sale. iJut government gives so 
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low a price for cavdamoviis, that the peoj)le have 
little heart to cultivate tin* jilant." 

‘‘ J5ut wliat dot'^s the ^^overmiieiit do witli car- 
daiuoins 

‘‘ It sells them ; hut not to half so many 


])eo]>le’ as wiadJ he t;lad to buy. Jf L'oveniinent 
would l(‘t the ])eo}>le freely soil carilamoins, uo- 
venuneiil woidd have a peopl(‘ ric'h (uiou^h U) 

I more iii taxes than jj^-ovcrnineut will ever 
e by sellinp^ cardivuoius.” 

But vou said tlie ])eo])le luiij^ht not have cin- 
on. flow can any body pri‘\ent their uettini;' 
Look all round, ])apa. As far as we can 
311 this side and oii tlial, anti a preat way 
re us, it is one \vood of cinuanion.’’ 

Ytrs, niy,de:ir. This one garden is fifteen 

tVeil, why cannot the pe()ple steal as inuch 
hey jilease If 1 were a ])oor nativ<‘, J 
Id cut down all 1 could get, and sell enough 
tiakc a great deal of money, and then buy 
P^at 1 wished for.’’ 

As for the cutting it down, my dear, tlie 
lijltivcis would have little scrujile; for, likti all 
|)eo})lc wdio are cruelly pinched, they are apt to 
take what they can gel without caring to whom 
it belongs. But how arc they to sell it when 
they have got it ?” 

“ I thouglit you said that cinnamon grew 
scarcely anywhere in the world but here ; and J am 
sure there arc ])lenty of people all over the world 
who are fond of it, and would be glad to buy it.” 
“ Very true; but those who long to sell and 
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tliosc wlio to buy raunot pet at eacli oilier. 

SoiiicIuhIv sle})s Ix'lwcen to prevcut the l)areJ\in. 
Tli(.‘ Ibiplisli p-overnux'ut lets the J'last India 
Cdjuijnin V bave all tlie ciunauion 3 011 see, 011 con- 
dition of tlie Coinpanv ]):ivinp so niucli a-year. 
So the spiee i.^ carri(‘d away lo be sold, instead 
of foroipn nations l)('inp allowed to coin? here to 
bay ; and none is ](dt but that whicli tlie Com- 
pany does not think it w (n'lli w Idle lo carry away ; 
and (wen that is suinetinnfs Imnied to keep uj|| 

“ iJiunu'd ! wlem so many ])eo])h' \vonl4,jM 
ph'id of it! A\'on!d not tlie common jicojiIeSl; 
hhipland like it, if they could p('t it as ^‘heapafc 
salt ? I f they did, they would make the fortu^H 
of Uki jieople here.” * 

“ And tlu n the ])eo))le liere would nriike 
fortunes of a preat many of thg working jieoplf 
in hhipland. This would certainly be the case ^ 
AVhat do you think the people iu Ihiglaiul em 
most of, Alice V' 

“ Bread, I supjiose.’’ 

“ Yes ; ami salt (annes next. And what next;?, 
— Another sort of seasoninp.” 

It was not pepper, nor mustard; but some-' 
tbinp that every body liked and used, — from the 
infant tiiat will leave suekinp its thumb for it, lo 
the old mail that has but one tooth left iu his 
head; — from the kinp who lets ^lis queen ])ut it 
into his colVec, to the labourer’s wife who carries 
lioino a coarse sample of it on the Saturday nip lit. 

“ That must be sugar. Eut 1 think almost 
every thing that is good with sugar would he 

F 
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bolter witli cinnaiiioH ; aiul if rinnamon was 
nic^le verv rlienp, what a (juaiitity vv onld l>o hschI, 
and how licli the prowers niipht be ! Tliey would 
prow more and more, and employ more ])eop]e, 
till this wliole large island was one great cinna- 
mon pard(‘n ” 

“ I^vcrv part of it lliat is fit for such a pur- 
pose ; every part lliat lias a light dry sandy sod 
iike that which we are riding over so ])]easamly. 
Il^^nd tlien much more' use would be made of the 
of the land, the riclier the inhabitants grew, 
m^c would be more rice, and more fruits, and 
|^p*e dye-woods, ami more timber, and more of 
jEitbe useful and beautiful things that this para- 
Hm will produce.^’ 

R^lice wonacred that tlie whole world did not 
out* for more cinnamon ; and her fatluT 
MTced^ with lier tjiat such a cry would jirohaljly 
mi^raised, if the greater part of the world did but 
kj(|Dvv bow good cinnamon is. They never could 
Jjave known, or they would not so easily agrc(‘ 
go without it, for the sake of the pockets of 
East India Company. 

Tlie fact is, my clear, the Company and the 
goyernment do not beliavo so ill as some people 
did before them. The cinnamon trade is a very 
old trade ; — as old as the time when llie wise and 
wealthy Egyptians used to trade with the ricli 
and barbarous “^princes of India ; but, though 
this trade has passed through many liands, there 
has never been liberty to buy and sell as natural 
wants and wishes rise. Three hundred years ago, 
the Portuguese came here, and drove out the 
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turbaned xMoors, and sold cinnamon at tlieir own 
])ricc to the world, (and lot the natives liave 
noini of llie bcmofit of it,) for more tban a hundred 
and thirty years. Then came the Dutch to take 
the matter out of the liands of the Portuguese, 
and th(jy k't the world have a little and a little 
more, by degrees, till they prepared th» way for 
a tiiKi commerce hir us, if we had but known 
liow to make use of it. But the mistake of the; 
government of Ihigland is*in letting nobody lug 
the spice who will not buy of us and ])ay our j)|^ 
for it; when it is very plain that their m< 
would come round to England at last ; all 
mucli greater ])Ienly, if we let the natives 
and tlie foreigners buy of them, as much asl 
]>leased.” 

ddiosc poor })cople who arc peeling, 
sto])ping tlu'ir songs as we pass, and looking || 
terribly afraid of us, seem as if they were 
to make a bargain, ])apa.’* 

“ They would soon learn, my dear, if left 
to manage their own interest. At ])rcsent, 
they know very well liow to steal, but very 
little bow to conduct a fair bargain, 'riie 


gal(3se come begging and praying, almost 
on their knees, that we will buy ; and if we 
condescend to ask their prices, they name twid'i 
as much as they mean to take ; and if wo 
choose to give them only hah* what they might 
really look for, they cannot help themselves : or 
if we have a fancy to pay them in betel-nut, or 
tobacco, or cotton-cloth, or anything* else wo 
may want to get rid of, they have nothing to do 
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but to take it, or to cany back tlu'ir commodity as 
they brout^dit it. TIicse pf‘o]»lc, liovvevcr, — llicsc 
peelers, iiave nothing to sell.’’ 

“ \V lieu we aiiioiiji!^ the cocoa groves, ])apa, 
tlicrc; an; several coltagtjs, and the people bring 
out things to sell. J wish you would buy some- 
thing tlds morning ; just to see how liiey will 
manage, ])oor things ! Ihit who is this, ])aj)a i 

j e looks grander than the modelic'r, Vvith his 
.y ])etlic()at and his biue dress. 1 do believe this 
|ja[)tain C'innamon, a> the ])eelers call him.” 

It is. Jle is the cliief otTlje peelers, and lie 
Ku'ng his morning round, as we are. i will 

JBaptaiii Chnnamon bent his turbaned bead in 
ftofomul obeisance to the little girl, as well as 
pier fatluir, whieJi the young lady returned as 
slie liad been tbe rar-fannal jiearl (juemi of the 
-ut^n lime. Alice’s father and motli(‘r ^ver(' 
amused than tliey ought to have been at 
the „^ilrs of eons('(juence she assumed amonii: tlie 
natives, and did not discourage the hauglitiness 
which she naturally returned their homage, 
me a, it’s own manner, adapted to those lie had 
to deal will], was a had example for her. 

‘‘ ril tell you what, ca})tain, you must talm 
pQore care of ytuir charge. I am certain there is 
a great deal of [liifering going on in this gardem, 
and you are aiisvn'crahle to the Company for it.” 

The (‘ajitain was all humility : but how sliould 
there be thel’ls ? For w'hat ])urpose, as the 
pe(‘l(T's could not sell tliis commodity. 

“ Fut Olliers besides peelers may lielp them- 
selves, and do.'’ 
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“ The Englisl) G^ciitlenien from llic fort ride 
throui^h the garden,” modestly suggested •the 
ea.j)tain. 

“ Nonsense! do you su|)[)ose lljcy steal cinna- 
mon / J tell you I saw a h(‘ad j)0|> uj) yonder, 
and a motion among tie' shrubs, wlien^ neitiier 
cutting nor barking is going on : lo(dv there, and 
yon will find a thu'f, d('])end u])()n it.” g 

The taptain owned tiut, s(‘cure as the CoT^H 
p:my was of no interference with ihcdr 
of ilie bark wljile the ganlim w.is under his ci jM 
it was dilhcidt to pre\c'nt ])ersons from ('ntejftl§g 
to jiUiek the fruit. It was so easy to pull 
carry away tlie fruit unobserveai, ami it 
])recious to tin' [)(‘o})!(‘, and of so little use tc|i^ 
('oinpany, that iMr. ('arr s pn'deca'ssor Jjad 
iiiv('d at the j)ractiee, and desired Caj)lain 
jianion to do so too. As IMr. Carr t]iui?ght|dif- 
ferentlv, liowever, the ])easants of the ju^|e 
should be hunibh'd Ix'uealli bis feet. In a trice, 
half a score of peckns were callcil from their 
work to hunt llie thief ; and a grand show of 
zeal they made in beating aniong tlie slirt^S, 
and uttering cries. 

‘'There, that will do,” said Mr. Carr, when Alice 
l)ad pointed out the gradual retreat of the moving 
thing (as shown by the twitching of the bushes) 
towards the ditch which boui^ded the garden. 
“ This will frighten him : now let him escape.” 

Little Alice now signified her will and })lea- 
sure to be informed whal was to become of the 
quantity of bark which was strewed before her 
eyes. Wherever there was a space between the 

F 3 
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slirubs wlic-r;* tlie sun roiiM ixMK'Irr.L' to tlio ])rire 
whil'e hand lioin uijioii tin' soicv s:-; .iii',, , 

mats \\('ro and ())» iiicsr in.os w rrr 

strewed and ]jea}‘('d ndis of ilie tank, tla* sniallrr 
rolls filhai into t.iic larger, so as to cooiain 


a ^Tcat <:|uantily of iho coiinnodity in a saiad 
bulk. — Oil sunx' open plots wkioli the'v liad alrcaidy 
Hissed, other such mats, laaiped with other Mich 
^®is, laid piaaled tho^ S( iisco ('f Ahoc and lu'r 
K|||^r ; and v.h-*ie\_'r tiny (‘anyhl pjiin]is('s 
HH^gh side alleys of the wood, or reaeiiod an 
wlu'iKx^ ilicy eoold look abroad over 
jS^c.xpanse of slnriihs, they saw dark forms 
Sul^teted on the uhit(- sand, <'r gemmed heads 
S®fe’ amidst the V(.‘rdure, while tlui lieli sc mt 
deelari’d their oeeupalioii diffused itself 
^rdujdi the still air. Though the hands of the 
!wojiuu-)ta moved languuily, (like the hands of 
OifcipT workmen who do not labour for tliemsidves.) 
tliough the process of jieeling was clumsy, and 
the vyaste of matiwial CAcessive, yet such (pian- 
of bark fell from innumerable boughs and 
that Alice could iiot imagine what was to 
be clone with it all. 


Captain Cinnamon told her (witli oheisances 
which were imitateil and multijdied by his throng 
of followers) that all this (juantily of s])icc awailecl 
tlie disposal of her ])uissant fatJier, the agent of 
the Honourable Company; and that he would 
probably inform her that when lie liad caused to 
be ])ackcd that which his wisdom sliould deem 
the proper CjUantity to be vouchsafed for the use 
of the world, the rest would receive its sentence 
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of dLslnir'iion or (li^lviliution from liis ]ij}s. 
Alico indd i!|) for iifOvl, ;ind roclo on, not 
nndor (1:0 nialtor of I’.n-t about wbiVli hbo 
luul iivjuircd, but tbinkin'i; tiuit it wt^iiKl bo boiow 
tiio (iio nitv ol ho ^roat a luaii’s tiaiiitbtor to a])j)car 
to i]('r i lurlli('r inioi iinUioin 


'.rbt'. l]iroi!<^' of alLoiidants liowrcil round 
as loni; a^ tiioy oonliimod within the v(!rye of 
'^•"oslou — ])oii.tin^ out lo ]ho vounjji; lady hcr^^ 
staok of cinnanuni a\vaitiji<r the ofjSB 

]a\o];ors , and tiu'rc kneoliu'^ nrou])S, 
a oliost in the conlro, a Inui}) of black 
l\Ii^y; laadilo it, to strew b’ohvoon the kayorP™ 
cinnainou, and ('ut^ oi rosin wborcwilli lo 
the .-oaiiis and crovices of tlio chests. A^!®’ 
couidi not iK'lp Icavniiii: much from what slic 
notwilhstandmi^' the siuhlen start of pride wliic^ 
made her prefer issuing; coinniands to askii^tT 
lioiis. .^hc felt a sad loss of conse(|ucncc w hen'®^ 
father dismissed the ])celers to tlieir ])roper biisP 
ness, on rcacliinu^ the ditch which divided 


jG'irden from the open ct)imti'y. b'he w'as 
no more than Alice C’arr, ridiii^^ before her fatli^J 
as slie remembered having' done lont^ ac^o in a. 


field of ^randmaina^s in I'lngland, where tliere 
were no black ])eople to make bows, and galliei* 
round iicr as if slie were a princess. 

yhe complained of tlic narrowness of the ])at]i 
tlirougli tlie close jungle, and was sorry that 
tlnyy were leaving the lake farther and fartlicr on 


one side of tlnmi ; but it wuis not loijg belbre 
blie found that there was here something to 
admire. Grandmaina s horses had neveiy trod 
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sucL a patli ns tliat on wliicli lun* sUvhI was now 
padng : tlicy 1 g-uI ik'Vct c-ntaniihMl their f(\‘t i]i 
trails of the hliie convolvulus, or howtnl tlu'ir 
heads to a\'oid hcine- eaihinded \^’iili cree])(n's, — 
now scarlet, now ytdlow, now white, d’hev would 
diave started at the elitt'a’ine^ s])ak('s that n ou nd 
the ^rass, and at the inonluyN s tliat hun^ji: hv 
l^e arm from tlie bouahs overhead, aihhennt^ 
pmS chattcrini^ in a nay that must nio\e all uii- 
ij^tlStonn'd gazers to ])ei|)elual huie liter. lu- 
one proud peacaiek, perched upon a nail, 
Mtie g azed at ]>v a ])opulons md'^-hhoiirliooil, 
||P% wore numhers of those* stately en'atui-es, 
&ljing the long grass as they sjiread their hiir- 
ffi||fed tails, .or making tludr rieli ])ur|)Ie hues 
|p*^m from beneath the shaders of tin' howe'ry 

f :|pg-tree. Notliing could he inori' unlike tlie 

l&MageS of Jnigland than the dwellings uldch 
■^Merged upon the siglit, here and tiiere, irom 
Il^ir hiding-places among the verdure. Tlu'se 
sllings l(x)ked as if they were jiart and parced 
tlie jungle, being formed of tlie wood and 
, ves that grew there, fenced witli shrubs, and 
decked witli cree})ers, wliieli twisted themselves 
over every part, so as scarcely to leave room for 
the squirrels to ])op in and out from tlieir lioles 
ill the leafy tliateh. Tlui enclosed jdols (wIutc 
any cottage copld boast such an acijuisition) 
were as little like tlie gai’dens of a civilized coun- 
try. No rows of cabbages and j>cas, no beds of 
])Otatoes 'and onions — no sujijdy of vegetables 
oil which a family may dcjieiid as some security 
against starvation. The Cingalese, tliough blest 
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willi a soil and climato in wliicli ovcry tiling will 
grow, arc (h'stitutc of any such ])rovision a^ a 
truth ol the toil of an J'higlish labourer would 
secure, and as a single g^cm from the necklace of 
a native would jiurchase, in almost any land that 
lias not the misfortune to be a monopolized colony., 
11 any one in Ch'ylon has a fancy for •{lotatoeS 
and onions, he must g(d tin'in from Bomhay. 
his anihilion ('xtends to peas and cabbages, ,J 
must wait tiiltiieyean he hTought from J'higld 
Idle shaddoel;, the ])huitain, and the jacli-fv 
might be seen growing within these encl0|j( 
tlui little walks being spnuid with a covcrin'l 
bright ami as curiously varic'gated as any nif 
] pavement, and as soft, as the vicliest ca^ 
iMoss, — llie scarlet, crimson, bfbwn, yefl 
gr('(m, inoSs^ of Cc\ Ion, — “ the jewellers’ ?'Orro'| ^ 
as it i.'^* til ere calhal, from its heaiily sur^iassmg, 
any which the combinations of the lapidary 
jiroducr, was tufted beneath the stems, 
spread inule.r the feet. Instead of thieves of l|5§ 
air, hovering in awe of the scarecrow' w hich 
and nods in an English breeze, hero ^vore foUlS 
fooU'd jidferers peejiing wdth longing looks front' 
nciglihouring tree tops, or swinging tliemselves 
do'.vn from a convenient branch, or pushing out 
what looked very like a human hand, to pluck, 
or to grill) up whr.levcr migiit be williin ri'acdi, 
while the switc h of the ownin' \Vas absent. Jn- 
stinul of the lowing of cows from the farm-yard, 
and tliii cawing oi rooks from the rustling trees, 
and the cackle of geese from the hare'jiond on 
thc^ common, there was the chit-chat of monlo'vs, 
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tlie screaming of parrots, the timid step of tlic 
gazelle among tlui dry twigs, and llie splash of 
teal and wild duedvs from tlie ]K)o 1 Inmeath iIjc 
mangroves. Alice was obliged to be conUmt 
with tracking the deer with her ey(‘ ; but at the 
jsound of water, she must turn aside and see 
whence it came, notwitlistanding tlie fear witli 
tohich her fatlier ever ajiproached, or alIowe<l 
afar belonging to him to ap])roaeh, water in 
swampy wildernesses. Just for one mo- 
M snti, he thought liis litth^ daughter might he 
Sa^itted to loidv around lier ; hut when lie had 
l^^trated a little farther into the shade, he re- 
Wpppfed of his compliance. A fallen tree had 
K|^ce])ted the course of the tiniest rivulet that 
was seen, and had formed a pool, which 
spread and spread, till it had made an island 
gftonedree after another, and was now canojiied 
i|th a green shade, and mantled with the lotus, 
aid fringed with the hidhrush, from among 
^iieh rose the cry of waterfowl, and rainbow 
mions of gigantic dragon-flies. Notwitlistand- 
Kg all this heauly, Mr. Carr repented of having 
ffenetrated these shades, so heavy felt the air, 
and so o])])ressivc was the moist smell of decay- 
ing vegetation. A woman was stoojfing in the 
grass, too, wiiose looks did not reassun^ him. 
Fever or hunger had sunk her cheek, and given 
such languor to lier gait and gestures as to de- 
stroy the grace which co-exists to a remarkahh' 
degree witli tlie indolence of demeanour wiiieh 
distinguishes the natives of the country. 

“ That is very like one of grandmarna’s hens,” 
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observed Alice, as tbe lawny lady disentanp;]ed 
a fowl fVoH! the snare in the ^rass, and held the 
llutlcrint^- bird auainst lier bosom. “ I could 
almost fancy that was one of the fowls 1 used to 


fecii i]i the poullrv-yard/' 

“ Jiook at the cock, and you will see the dif- 
feiamce,'’ n'plied her falluT. See \vha4 a lofty*, 
st(\idy ilioht he takes lialf way up that 
\\ hose lowest branch woidd allow your 
manui's sycamore to stand under it, LoQj^|f|i4| 
the pay, p lossy ])lumairc of each fowl, ana 


me if you ev(u- saw such on an I'higlish cqi^J 
la'U. d’hese are the junplc-fowl you haven's 
]iie s])eak of as a <^reat blesvsing' to the nfl 
I hard!) know what some of them would ^ 
food wifliout jungle-fowl.’’ * 

d’hat woman looks as if she had wot 
eating any,” obscrvcul Alice. “ She loojvs 
she liad had nothing good to eat tins 
while." 


So thou gilt Mr. Carr : and he slopped to 2 ^; 
her if the trees under which she dwelt wore 
fui ? Marana (for it wuis she) replied, that 
liusband and slie could generally get cocoa-ni® 
when they were hungry, but that they had sick- 
ened many times under this diet, ^during the 
short time that they had been in the jungle. 
Her liushaiurs strength had wasted, and slie 
liad had the ague ; and it was ’but seldom that 
she could snare a fowl. 


Did not her husband bring home game, or 
earn money, or grow rice i 

He brought home little game, for want of 
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means to take it. Tie could not qrow rice, as 
lie had neither land nor seed ; and as for ('ariiin;L^^ 
money, liow was it possible Tor a stranii(n- to do 
so, wiien so many residmils were already unem- 
ployed t 

rcjilied l\Ir. Carr, “ lhat tlie 


It is triu‘, 
gardens tare very lul 

ake more sliow of working;' than do any ^ood ; 
gtill ” 

Etrana was too courteous to inL'rrupt liis 



of pC(M)!e, som(‘ (.if whom 


eB’Ji ; but when he had [laused for sonu; time' 
slie declared that her liushand must 
' sujiposcd to desire to have anythin^’ to 
Itli the (Jhallias, or cinnamun •jn.MMcrs. 
Bwas of the fisliermerrs caste. 
lIVcl], y(.u must cetth' it between you wliieii 
fie highest caste. Jf you dilfcr amons*' your- 
^es on such a ])oint, a foreiem'r cannot be 
Dected to decide it. iUit why does your bus- 
RkI, beinp^ a firdierrnan, come to liva' here / 
?’iiydoes not he try liis chance among the pearl 
liers i" 

There are too many there, as well as in the 
Vdens,” re])lied Marana. 

“Too many for what C inquired Alice. 
“ Tliere cannot be more men than ])earls. AV hy 
cannot they take it in turns to fi.sh I And then, 
if only one pearl was ])aid to every man, tlierc 
wouhl be ])lentv left for the rich men who do not 
fish." 


“ Ay ; but tlicn captains and merchants from 
many nations would come : and that is just what 
our government docs not like, A French mer- 
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cliant would carry away pearls, and leave silk 
dresses behind him, or money, with which the 
( 'incalc'Sf' mii^ht lay out rice-fieltls and cotton 
]>lantations, or slock meadows with cattle. The 
Jintcli c. j)taiu would j^-o to some neii^hbouriti^l 
countrit's tor p^raiu, and wovdd he ])aid in 
The Jiusbian would hriim^ p-itljer and (jorn, atid 
carry au ay pearls. 'The Evn^lishmau would 
iron, and clothing of cotton, and a hinulrecl'fej^i;* 
forts h('sidc‘s, and would iHake a profitabldp^^ 
gain of pt'e.rls.” 

But this would be a good tiling 
body, — for the ladies who want more 
for the^o [loor ]'eopIe, wlio want empig 
and food, and elotbing.” 

But the government must liien lelSst!0ff 
paying as little as it likes to the pea^J-fi^ 
and being tlie only ]»arty to sell the fair \t 
pearls of Ceylon to all the beautiful i^'diel 
the world wlio can alTord to obtain tlunn.” ’ ' 

“ ihit tbore are ])lenty of ])rinccs and grftat 
men wlio would give away more ])carls as 
sents, if they could get them ; and there m jl 
be ])lenty of beautiful ladies who cannot 
})earls, because they are very dear. I should 
like to give these j)eo])le a boat, and send them 
out to fjsli pearls for some of the ladies, wlio 
would give a little less for their pearls, but quite 
enough to make Kayo rich, — to buy him a rice- 
ground.*' 


“ Though the fisher and the buyer are ready, 
and the boat may soon be bad, Ilayo must do 
without his rice-grouiuk The government will 

G 
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not give limi Icavo to seli jKuirls to any]>0(]y but. 
themselves, and they will not ])ny enough to buy 
a rfce-ground.’^ 

At the first sound of buying and selling, 
^Darana had disajipeared within th(‘ e<gtage. 

came forth again with Ikt right.-bandi'd 
chunk, \y^liich she oHeied to Alice for sal(‘, with 
imploring look. 

Js a pity you should sell this shell," oh- 
Mr. Carr. “ dt is a very valuable one, 
( ought to know’.” 


keep it, — it may^ be a little fortune to 
day.” 

’ :»e want rice, and my liusband’s clothing 

ckwAVe,!!, food and dress arc of more importance 
sure.” 

j^raTlian any shell hut this, Marana thought ; but 
p®en the idea arose ot the bag', and lier tlircat 
leprosy, and of the curse which niigiit now 
Kayo, slie doubted whether anything 
be more important toiler than this charmed 
ll^ll. Whether the curse had not already lighted 
.%pon Kayo, she was doubtl’ul ; for never man 
JVas so changed. He was as smooth and cour- 
teous in his manner to strangers as formerly, and 
as fond of lier as lie had ever been ; but he was 
not the indolonjt, careless, light-hearted youth 
he had been when she had first known him on 


the coast. He did not w’ork, for there w'as no 
work for him to do but to scramble up a tree 
and down again when he^wanted a cocoa-nut ; 
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but lie ])rowle(.l about tlic iiciglibourliood, and» 
seemed to have some jmrpose whicdi lay nearer 
to his lieart tliaii his wife. Marana hoped that,^ 
he was not hewilched or doomed ; but it alvva)j^ 
alarmed her to meet Iiim unawares in the thk' 
and to see how full liis mind was of some 
which tlie hardships of the day and tli^^ 
tlie night could not banish. M 

Whde Alice was handling the shell, ffl 
ing more and mon^ for i^ as she obserj 
solicitude with which Marana watched he 
of playing with it, a rustling was beared 
wood, and IJayo himsidf hurst from llie^ 
with a rude sort of basket in his anns| 
seemed to lie filled with the fruit of the ci^ 
shrub. At the imeNpected sight of a strisj 
lie turnetl (juickly, and deposited his load 
long grass behind him. AVliile his backi| 
turned, his w ife made a rapid sign to hef vi^ 
to hide the chank, and say nothing aboiif 
which sign Mr. Chirr obeyed by pocketing 
slu'll, and slijiping into Marana’s hand 
wdiich made a warm blush visible on her 
cheek, and lighted uj) her dim eyc'S with a 
nicntary gleam. She liad never lield so nnttj 
money in her haml at one time before ; and t!ie 
idea of the? hag vanislied for tlie instant before 
th<; image of a liasket of steaming rice, stewed 
with cardamoms or ])eppercorni. 

“ W'e must have a lain]),’' 'lialf-whispered 
Marana, obscTvinnr that Mr. Carr sent a search- 
ing uhince after the acorn-like fruit* that was 
turned over in the grass. “ And if Marana is 
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iiot anointed, how sliould her luibbanJ love 
her ?” 

This was <a question uhich Mr. Can's jiuro- 
if^an liahits unfitted liini for a^s^\e^in^^ lie 
if there; was no inetLod of obtain in the 
xiitpf U fruit hut hv pilferiinj; from 

t None, for ])()or creatures so weak 
as Ine^^easants, who could not penetrate into 
^ thejM Inor for such ])ur])OS(‘s. d'he garden was 
liand ; the cotr(^a-nut oil, v/itli whicli tlie 
IjESl'iilllihe ciiinaiiK)!! fruit was to he mixeal, hung 
'OVerhMd; und the temptation was doo Cstrong 
of Mr. Carr’s b(‘ing very angiy. Jle 
tin; oil was inad(‘ to the j>urpuse 

b'l]) during the dark nights, whim it hecaino 
th^lISj^ce of tl.'e iiualidb to watch and mir,''e (aich 

a f? .blaraiKi produced lier lamp, — half the; 

' of a eoeoa nut, sup])ort(‘d on a stick of 
y, vvdjicli was stuck into a liitle block (.)f 
ninda wood. On the; surface of tlu; oil 
Pivhich tin; shell coritain(;d, f]oaf(al a little wicli, 
tfori^cd from tlu; ])ith of a rusli. Nothing et>uld 
bnorc ])rimitivc ; ft'w things more (dt'gant; 
p,|id'thc; materials W(‘ve such as would in fewv 
/Other countries have he(;n found in tlie habitation 
of persons in want of pro])er iood. 

Alice vva.s hcnil upon ])r,rchasing the lamp 
also ; and small was the price demanded, how- 
ever Miirana might wonder at lier hud)and’s 
demand not being .-u) nmeli as dispr.tiMl. Ilusily 
did she iiUem})t to lulfil her task of making ano- 
ther lamp,- and bruising the fimt iVom which tiu‘ 
oil was to be dramed, whih; Ilavo seemed to 
Lave a sudden fancy fur making torches. 
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iVicariiiiiio, JMr. C’nrr cleared llie jungle ; ancl^ 
>('eiiiL; lliat liir .sky was l)iack«'i»ii)y lowards t)xi 
as il willi tlu‘ first sluinis of the moiis^pn, 
turned iiis horst.'^s liead honi(‘\\^-d, liestowfcg 
inan\ a liiouyht on the natives Avhoin he 
field, yarden, junyle, and road, — all ohse,(jS'ipW8. 
and look my up to (n’ery Mnyiishnian iUeJrfifet, 
as if iin])ressed with jirufouiid yralilud^, 
most u {'re poor and cainiloriless, aiul it cer- 
tain that all W( re injured hv the noniinarp^-OteC' 
tion of their couniry. J'iveu Ahciy ocet^piC'd at 
sli(‘ as wilii lookiny about her for lioina^e^ aiit 
with planidiiy an e.xlnhiuon of her two 
to her mother, couhl not w liolly loryel the 
countenances of liiosv' w ho aj)p{*ared to he pildd.g 
in tlee lu\tuaant la'yioii wdiieh hlnw had ju^Odft 
and when; ISditure seeiru'd to intend . th^^ al, 
tliinys slioidd llounsln 


(dlAPTltU IV. 

ISIGIIT IN THE JPNGLE. ' 

AniMosT all wlio lived to tlie west of Adanfs 
Peak looked w ith ylad eyes to tlu^ low ering sky 
uhieli hung" over the sea like a leaden canojiy. 
The rains (‘ainc late this year; tla; riceTudiis 
kinguislied ; the verdure seemed to crave of tlie 
light clouds wdiicli floated around the mountain- 
tops that they Avuuld descend in show ers. There 
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i Ilow a prospccL of rain in abuiahinc'O, and 
j looked for it uilli iinpatnaiee init 
^’Losc Iroublt'd >^|>int the nn?aiiiiij';- oi’ the 
wind llie trees, and the dull roar of 
il,stanl sea h;)okc of liap^ rioin.; the hhist, 
prses eradied in the clouds. .Vs sla; sat 
Jf'eninst at the dwor ol’ ln*r iiut, uc'avme, 
of cane wliicii ic r «>v\n hands had 
j and split, she phinct'd up inaeisilv lo 
wlieie the tjvilipiit \\a> iteine, rapidilv 
l^y tli(‘ rod nn; vapours^ and stalled at 
ifl'e-fiy that hriished past her, as it it had 
spark from tie' eiectrie mass which over- 
tlic entire repimi. Wiicn it. uas no lnnp;er 
jilbtc to jiursiie lic'r occupation, for want of 
, slie crossed her arms, and reuiaiiK'd seated 
i^r tjjr(‘sh(>ld. it was ))ut that she watclnai 
|e (lining ioitli of tin; hat; nor to see the 
|jr winppal creatures ol the wood lu'stle in 
bfakes ; nor to sec the inoonheauis ]>i( rcin!L^ a 
%ay for tlK'inseivcs tliroupli the curtain ot‘ foliage 
till ^ey kisst'd the modest lotus tliat slejil on tiie 
bo^.CjJii of the water; nor to mark tin? vigilant 

® rs' resume tlndr waatch, rising, some like mute 
lineds, otlnn’s in ilill couslellation like trained 
►D^tnds, to look down from tludr l)lue height ujjou 
all tliat moved and breatlied below, d’iiere was 
no visible kindling of golden fires in tlie firma- 
ment tliis night ;^no w inging liome of a belated 
bird ; and tlie waterdiJics were left to themselves. 



Jt W'as to watch for some opening in the clouds 
whicii might let down air and light, tliat Maraiia 
still sat abroad, irdie felt half stilled with heat, 
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oil 1 Willi <1 \ ftoi, tind (iu.ided knidUp^^ 

i_!ik.in]< ()^^ll^ tiK (iitinco »oi the nig M ^ 
li. \() w is il hf hnul liie dwciiu/, 

1 ui eh s (>i ( CO I mil 1 lm\ ^ lo bhiu, aiiu 

I u iioi.s woixK n.to tuiclu s. W h<j«n 

twill 'ill ( Mill! (i, ]i^ wa> ih i(‘ \\ lien 

( 1 1 kiu In I (It iid< d a lull hoar, h 
in^ iiiinsnl tliioi h tlie wood with 

II w i(U in s. 

*‘ It n iiaic (0 (lost thc.dooi .if^aiiist ‘SKu 

ill i,’ Slid he lo \iai Ilia, ht f ne lit' self^ forth. 
“ '''pu li ih in t aid sicq), when ) oU hav© 
jii.nttl to M ikiiUioiu foi UK 

‘ \nd \ou '' udi \ou not kneel to pray o)i 
tin s uiK in. it ^ ’ 

“ 1 inn <i |)wi\ i to sa) some ^ay oil wlua|i 
no oiu‘ ma^ o\(ilu.u So v’o in, and^lriWitcy 
im luuinihj, — h.ioic dav liio^ik, il not mjpjt* 

IH SS ” • / 

‘ (), do not brimj any more cuis( s, Kayo, fey 
t d\nn^ v\]iat lb not ouis. lleie is nione) to buy 

^lain 111 tlie harhom, and 

“ Money’ * exclaimed Kayo. “Your ffletid 
Amootlia mubt lia\( biouhlit )oii rnont'V. 

It not taint \uiu tinueis with lepros\ , Marana'|l* 
Slu let llie mom y lall in a lit ut horror , but 
when her hush.ind lauj^hed «i lauiih which must 
liave bemi hiylily olUnsi\o to any ha^ who 
inipht liappcn to be within ^^learing', Marana 
cotijuud him to do nolhinii^ lo lemiiid the foe ol 
liei expeclino victim. Kayo had su])crbtilJOU 
enough m him to induce liim lo take. the hint, 
tliougli nut sullicicnt to picNent his seaiching foi 
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t'^^iP^ppccl money by tlie of ]ii^ loreli, mid 
very ^'lad to pick it ii[) from ilu'. brown, 
d^Hpbling lull' where it liad Ibllem hi vam 
entreated to lie piu’niitted to carry tlie 
lier husband, in vain siu' nryed tin' 
iffli’lSl^eness of her bein<r at inind to simj tiie 
to the fnvt burst of t’ae siaason's thun- 
connnandf'd to pray and s're]>, 

' of llu' verdure uliich nii^dit pos.'.ihly 
’ hlH^tiH^rspread the rico-fields before tin' inorniny. 

" /'SW;- Ytnitiirec!, how('vei\ to sti'al out on llie 
-ttlSi'Ck of Kayos footstejis. ddn' ri>k of fallini.;' in 
leojiard or a ti^er-c*at wliile sin' carried no 
' tofCu was nothinir in coinpaiison w ilh llu' unci-r- 
taiilty as to what was bein;Lr done or un(i('r<:oiU' 
byiher husband. 8he bad been bis companion 
OtiMiu val'l one ni^idit, and in Ids fliLdil; tlirouyh 
tbl^iiyoocls on another ; and now be went out 
albll'^^and in silenee as to bis obji^cl, JSlie iearc’d 
th^it this reserve argued soinetliing inort? than 
care for her health ; some desperation of design 
too^reat to be confided even to lu'r. .She blamed 
herself for all. Some immediate misfortune was, 

f ! believed, to follow lu'r impious act of tlie 
rning ; and all her liusband*s sins, from bis 
^dtbdrawal of confuleiice from her, to whatever 


act he might be now about to perjietratc, must 
be answered for by her. She went out to watch, 
as an unpractised magician may be supposed to 
await the results of liis first sjicll, in a state of 
expectation made wrctclicd by horror and fear. 

She followed Kayo’s steps at sucli a distance 
tliat she could not herself liavc been perceived, if 
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lie liaci clianced to look bcliind Lim ; 
torrh wliicli lie carried before liiui niarke4;<f|ii{| 
outlines of bis figure very distinctly, as the 
was reflected from the roof of foliage 
anointed Jiinbs> from which nearly the 
mains of his garments were dropping in'OTpi'. 
When he emerged from the shade, 
the ditch which surrounded the cinnamo^^rdex), 
he vslaekened his jiacc, as if meditating t^^qthod 
by wliieh in; might go straighlest to sorilPro^d 
jioint w hich he had in his eye. lie turned 
left. iMarana turned to the left likewise, 
ing under the shadow of tiie wood. He stoppedii 
and looked nj) to the sky. Slie could not^sd 
raise licr eyes, for the heavens at that mom^hl, 
opened, and let out a flood of lightning, fr^tn 
wliieh a self-condemnetl jieisou like hersejf could 
not l>ut slirink. Again and again came the 
lightning, sustaining the awful altcrnafion By 
which the landscape ajipeared one moment wrapt 
in midnight darkness, and the next in noon-day 
glare. Crashing thunder then came, peat Upon 
])eal, driving iier from her jierilous station under 
the trees to a more ojien part of the jnngle^ 
where she stood fearfully glancing ahont her S 
a sort of expectation that every object withitll 
sight would rise up t'lgaiust her, and come crowd- 
ing akouL her; lor tlu‘ thiuulcr was enough to 
wak('u the dead, and no su^})i(;iou crossed lier 
nnud liiat this storm was not especially directed 
tigainsl herself, jlayo’s operations dul not seem 
to be imptuhal l)V it. He had crossed 4, he ditch 
while J\iarana had covered her eyes, and in the 
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the jif>]jtiiing, tlic dancinix &|>ark of 
l^SprcSi be seen wanderinp-, like ii will- 

at a greater and a greater distanei*. 
long before it became evident to liis 
and for what pnr})ose he was gone. 
of dun smoke arose, like fire- balloons, 
the dark-leaved shrubbery bieli he 
had a&jjred. A delicious scent ])evvaded the 
tei^.llljiprlho fire spread, like airs from liea\('n 
their way aiGong blasts from hell. It 
that lh\yo was setting fire to the bark 
■ Whi® was in course of bin'ng harvested. 

'VOial might be his fate if lie fpil into the 
Ihttuias of the cliallias, JVIarana dared not think, 
if'hfe could l)Ut creep away under the hushes, 
atfd leave it io lie supposed tliat ligldning had 
been tlm agent of niiscluef, slie could n'joice as 
li^tirtily as lie in the (rL^coinfilure ol’ the ])re- 
slimjitu'ous cballias, and the loss siiflered by the 
strangers who, under the ])retence of prott'clion, 
Were j)er])etually ein]»loyed in rilling the land of 
its treasures, and dcjiri'ssing the condition of the 
natural owners of those treasures. She would 
.^ive rejoiced (o see every twig in this vast gar- 
den consumed, if such destruction could avail to 
’^Irivc away the Honourable ('ompany who, by 
riglit of ])urehasc, interfered to limit the [U'ocluc- 
tion, restrict the ctnnmeree, and therefore impo- 
verish the condition of those from wiiom they 


derived tljeir wealth. If this Conijianv could hut 
be driven from its inoiiojioly, so that every man 
might plant cinnamon in his garden, and sit 
under its shado\Y with none to make him afraid, 
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lip ulio this cjirried the fire- 

i)(‘ set up lor worship oh a liip^her 
such couhi h(‘, iourui) than Adam's 
(( astv d and tGukmdcil daily, instead 
holy i’ootmaik, once a yviu\ 

’’iVhat Kayo’s fate was it was 
coHj('ct ur(‘, all Nvatchino and listening 
l;a tiled hy the commotion ol’ the storm.; ^.^rxioke 
ai'osti alter awhile in a second place, t|i0n in .a 
liiird, tlius marking tlje progress of 
diary, d'iu're were only a few spikes Of 
ilaiiK' visil)!e. Each heap of bark must be pre-*- 
s-'Mitly consumed, and the sliruhs were too moist 
t(^ lie ill (lancer of more than a singeing from the 
lire, ddie most obvious tiling to the anxiOltd 
wilt' was to follow her husband; at^d more thaa 
once slid atuunpled to move: but, at first, her 
wasted limbs faih'd Iier, and then slie thought 
slie perceived tokens of an approacliin^ earth* 
(juake. A wind like tliis liad often, in her recol^ 
lection, brought down some massy distant tree, 
w'hose fall shook the ground for many a rood ; 
but now, either many such trees were falling, or 
some other cause prolonged the vibration. She 
jiected an earthquake, during* wdiich tlie hag 
^yould arise, or she herself be swallowed up by 
some cliasm that would open beneath her feet. 
Suddenly the shaking ceased, and a flash dis- 
closed to her a Iiorrible vision, at hand which 
explained all. Fiery eyes blazed, and white 
tusks gleamed over the tallest of tlie slirubs 
which grew to the left of the place v\^here she 
Stood. She had just seen the twisting of the 




fiGllT 1N[ Tlir junclt:. 

%''lucli could carrv np twenty fi^et 
|ant, and she now ijcard the snullin^ 
ig ))erore which cverv livinu tiling 
iuy furlongs must he ijuaking like iiev- 
*|fclt before the elephant like a norm in 
a cru(‘l schoolboy, — :is certain that 

^ ^ erous tread would be directed to CTiish 

her; at!lta when the next gleam showed the bulky 
h^ead sboidders of ibis moving mass veering 
face her, sh^ could oui) ]»ra\ that sht‘ 



might'*' be annihilated by one tread, instead of 
heing made fatal sport of bii»h in the air. 

Rayo proved her unintentional deliverer. The 
firjs he had kindled did not catch tii ' "green 
fihrubs ; but some flakes were carriial off b\ the 
wind, and fell* among the jiarched grass near the 
outskirts of the plantation. I’iicre were in an 
instant rivulets of fire running beneath the 
stems, "joining and parting, according to the 
quantity of fuel which lay in their way. Every 
morsel of oily bark casually dro])ped tlie day 
before, now sent up its tiny jet of blue flame ; 
the dried twdgs snapped and kindled, and the 

f learning ditch was the boundary-line between 
le darkness ana llie light. This fire wais as un- 
welcome to the wild elephant beyond its reach 
as to the burnished snakes that came wriggling 
out into the blaze as their lioles grew too iiot to 
hold ibem. He. turned sliort round with a trou- 
bled cry, and distanced the scene at bis quickest 
trot, wakening the birds as he brushed llieir 
covert in bis passage, and leaving far behind the 
geared elk that burst a way among the stems, 
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and tljn liyjonas that ImslKHl cry and 

sknlknd in tli(‘ tiiic-kcts. 'L’o the miiidnpf. a Cin- 
Ln'ilnb(‘, ih(; cd(‘j)hant ul” Ceylon is ftia-* 

j(‘stie, of all animals, the eh‘phants Other 

countries bein;^ reported to ackno^^Hfe^i®! . its 
snprtnnacy by a salam ; but this empeS:of the 
beasts was now ])Ut to flight by the 
that inadti the gazelle paljdtate in hiding 
pla(‘(‘ among the grass. 

d’iie alarm was soon at *an end. Th^feipopy 
of clouds (hiscended, lower and lower, till there 
se('nied small breathing s])ace left between them 
and th(‘ earth, and then hurst, quenching the 
lightning and the flame at once, drowning the 
thunder, and threatening to ])lunge the island in 
tlie sea. W hen the slieet of w*ater had de- 
scend(;d for a wliihq the ditch overflo\\;ecl, the 
snak(is raised themselves on end, the waters 
found their way into the lair of e.very c<5uehant 
beast, and dripped from the plumage of every 
bird on its ]>ereli. d'o wade thruugli the jungle 
in this pitchy darkness immediately after the 
dazzling ap[)arilion of the cinnamon garden had 
vanislied, was impossible. Marana remained 
clinging to a tree, tlie creeptws from which 
dangled wet in her face, till she heard the sound 
of a (juiet laugh through the Hash and down- 
])our. Jlere is the liag, at last,” tliought she, 
expecting to feel the loathsome^touch which she 
was ])ersuaded she must encounter sooner or 
later. JJer agonized cry for mercy ])rodueed 
another laugh, but a kindly one. It was from 
her hiishand. 


n 
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a storm V* 

f ijiony vi<k's ilie monsoon Uiis yc^ar,” 
5. ‘‘ Do you know wlial the 

one in the garden? 'Fiio C'oni])aiiy 
prayino' for tlu' monsoon for tiu'ir 
sak(‘. [n tlif‘ morninn you will Ijear 
Dinplain ol it for their own/’ 

“ WMit all the storm, IFayo F’ 

“ tell you so in the nlOl■nin^^ (’onn' 

1 will take you hy a path \vlj(n‘e llie 
cannot beat you down like the draoou-ily, 
nor carry you away like ih(‘ squirrel that is 
Caught far from its liole. But I lorhade. your 
Coming abroad, ^’ou were alraid to await tin* 
hag under a roof, I su])pose. If she must eouie, 
I wish it iniglit b(‘ in the morning. Sh(^ would 
see in the garden that which would make her so 
merry that slu^ would forget you.” 

“ Cdn you say your prayers to kee]) oif the 
'Curse to-night, Ihiyo I Dan^ you t"' 

“ O, yes; and quickly, that \ may sleep, and 
he early ready to see the Challias collect in the 
garden.” 

In the morning, before Marana’s long agne- 
iit liad given place to slee}), her liushand was on 
the spot of the late cinnamon liarvest. ’Fhe sky 
was not clear of clouds, large masses still heiiig 
in act of rising from tlie east; but a mild sun- 
shine burnished the scene ; the rose-coloured 
peaks of the distant mountains, — the frcsli-spring- 
ing verdure of the fields which were so lately 
brown, — and tlie multitudes of winged creatures 
that flitted, hovered, and sailed in the balmy air. 
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All wa'. fair in tlin interval of iWe sfonws as if 
no stonn had t‘V(T f>een. It was much more 
lli(‘ fares to Ravo to s(‘(* no sinois of ^tOrn? in. 
womkalul of those* who W(n*e iiiosi .in 

t}j(' loss of the cinnamon. Mr. Carr'^^lied not 
only fi('e Ironi an^er towards the ligj|mii[1g tO 
wiiieh hr attributed the ch'struetion, hi SP'atitsfed' 
and ])](\ased at the existinr- stale of tlifo^, 

“The liiihlninr has sa\i‘d the CompSulV. from 
the (‘ui'se's of tiu‘ peoph*'’ h(^ heal'd,^ (laptaiu 
C'innanion 'u hisper to a modeller ol' the garden. 
“There was too rood a cro]) this year; and if 
some of it must be burned, it was* very well that 
aeeideut sliould do it.’’ 

“ yVnd tliat accident should have burned more 
than the ('onijiany would have dared lodcsstroy in 
the face of the natives. Now they may put their 
own ])rice upon their bark ; and a ])r(dly jirice it 
will he, to judge by Mr. Carr’s pleased fa?c.” 

“ Not that he wishes ill to tlie natives, or to" 
the eaters of cinnamon in otlam lands. Jkil he 
is thinking of the good news he has to send to 
his employers.” 

ITiyo rolled himself in the sand when be thus 
learned what was the result of ius enterprise. 
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Chapter V. 

MATERNAL ECONOMY. 

If the diotiglil had been confined to ili(' western 
coalt of Ceylon, its cO'cets would have been very 
deploi*^)!^, from the poverty of the jieople, 
ihoupfh,' from their beinj^ in the habit of tlie 
regular im])ortation of rice, thev were more sure 
of some extent of su])ply llian if they had been 
dependent on 4heir own scanty crojis. Out this 
year, the drought extended to some of the dis- 
tricts of tlie neighbouring^ country, from v^hieh 
rice was annually inijiorted to a large amount. 
This, again, would have mattered little, if the in- 
habitants had had the means of purchasing from 
a greater distance ; but these means could not be 
’ Within the reach of a colony whose ])roduclions 
were monojiolized by the mother country. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the inhabitants of CAwdon 
who, if allowed the usual inducements to an 
accumulation of capital, would have been in 
common times 'purchasers of the innumerable 
comforts whicli the world yields, and in the 
worst seasons jilaced far above tlie reach of want, 
were reduced by a single delay ol‘ tln^ monsoon 
to such a condition as rendered it doubtful 
whether tlu^y would ever he jiurchasers of any- 
thing. Again, want of capital was the grii'vance 
from wdnch all other tem])oral grievances arose 
in this region of natural wealth and super- 
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a])ini(lant beauly : and tliis want of WiAj)ital Was 
t anscd bv ilu^ diversion of labour from Its natural 
(‘hanneis, tiiroui^li tlie interiereiice of the ‘evil 
s|nni of inonu])oiy. 

Mreains ran down from tlie inou^iptes; and 
on eitln'r side of the strcMins were which 

jay waste and bare for want of irrigatSpI;; and on 
tln‘ l)anks of thes(‘ streams lived a population 
v\biel] subsislf'd <m imwliolesome and ii^nseasoned 
or delieient food. Tliese* waters could not be 
inad{^ ns('fub ibesci {dains could not be fertilized, 
these ])eo|)le could not be fed, because the na- 
tural weallli ol’ tb(' coniilrv was not permitted to 
creatci capita! to tlu' inbabilants. 

'S'lit' cotton-tree miglit b(^ met with growing 
luxui’iantly wlicia'.ver tlie liaiid of man or of 
nature bad (‘aus('d it to lake root ; yet those who 
Jived williiii reach of its boughs liid themselves 
in the woods for tht‘ scantiness of their cTlothing, 
or went without some other necessary, in order 
to furnish tliemselves expensively with cotton- 
cloih which Iiad been woven four thousand miles 
ofl'. That it sliould be woven where it was, and 
sold where it was, was well ; but that tlie ])ur- 
chasers should not have the raw materials to ex- 
change I'or tlie wrought, or something else to 
offer wliich sliould not leave them destitute, 
spiokc ill for the administrators of their affairs. 

Potters’ clay abounded in thejntcrvals between 
soils which offerc'd something belter; and here 
and ther(} a rude workman was seen ‘‘ working 
his work on the wheel,’’ as in the days of 
Jeremiah the propliet, and marring the clay, and 
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making aliWther vessel, as it seemed jo^ood lo tlie 
potter* It would liave s(‘einod ^ooil lo him lo 
maj^e better vessels, to im])rove his ( rail, and 
bring upv|iis children to the art, and su])[)ly 
househoHi at greater distance* with iit(‘nsils, and 
get wealU^'lind contentment, but that he had no 
money t^^pend on improvemenls, and that if 
his children tried to get any, they could find no 
free scope for their enterjirize. 

Herds of buffaloes were seen feeding amidst 
the rank vegetation of the bills, and many a 
peasant would have gone among them, morning 
and evening, with bis bottle of Jiidt* slung over 
his shoulder ; and many a maiden with her vase* 
poised upon her bead, if a free commerce in 
ghee had been permiUed with the Arabs who 
must drink a cupful! of it every morning, ‘Oid 
with the multitude of dwellers in the J^asU'rn 
,iArcliip(^ago, who want it fur anointings, for 
food, lor sacrifice, and other ])urposes wliieli now 
cost them dear. 13iit the buffaloes might graze 
in ])eace, the peasants being jiermitted to sell 
gliee only to those who could not buy, or who 
did not consume ghee. 

f There were coci^oa-iuit fibres enough to spin a 
coir rope which might measure the equator ; but 
coir was so taxed, as soon as it became rope, that 
the government need liave little fear tliat any 
one would buy but itself and those who could get 
no cheaper cordage. 

Cliay-root, yielding the red dye wliicb figures 
on Indian chintzes, spread itself far and wide 
through the light dry soil near the coast. How 
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it slioulcl hurt tlic Jkitisli govcrnmetit that all 
nations slioulcl liavo red roses on their chintzes 
iiad not Ikxui satisfadorily explained ; but it was 
the will of that oovennneut that few ,|hould do 
so. The govc'rnnient houjj^lit up evei^^; OUfice of 
ehay-rool vvijich its C'injjalcse subjects were 
ohli'jin^^ enoui^di to s(dl. 'riiere was mt®3l loyalty 
in thus fnrnishinp- chay-root ; the diggers being 
paiti a pood dc'al less than iialf the price which 
th(' povcrninent den laiuh'd* from its purchasers. 

'i'he fragrance of spices was borne on every 
breeze; shells of various hcautiful forms were 
thrown uj) Ijy every tide ; tortt)iscshc]l might be 
had for the trouble of polishing, and ivory for 
that of hunting the eU'jdiant ; arrack flowed for 
any one who would set it running from the tree ; 
canes to make matting and baskets WTre, trodden 
dow n from llieir abundance ; the topaz and the 
ametliyst, the o])al, the garnet, the ruby,*and the,. 
sa])])liire, jet, crystal, and pearls, were strewed 
as in fairy-land ; the jack-wood, rivalling the 
finest mahogany, ebony, satin-wood, and the 
finely- veined calaminda, grew like thorns in tlie 
thicket ; yet the natural ])roprietors of this 
wealth, to which the world looked wdth longing 
eyes, were half-fed and iK)t clothed ; and their 
Englifth fellow-subjects, located in a far less 
favourable habitation, were taxed to afl'ord tliem 
such meagre su])port as they luid. 

'The world had rolled back with the C'ingalese. 
IMomnnents were before them at every ste]>, 
which showed that their country hatl bt;eu more 
populous than now, and their forcAitiiers more 
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prospet^S tlian tliemselves. They were now too 
many for their I'ooci — loo many for iIk' labour 
which their rulers \oiKiisaled to call for; yet 
they were, hut a million and a halt on a territory 
which hl^^. sustained in more comfort a much 
greater uf^ber, without taxing a distant nation 
to give tfoprocluctivc aid to a puny peo]>le, and 
before the advantages of national interciiange 
had been fully ascertained. 'riuTc were traces of 
times, before llie English artizan was called 
upon to Oontrihute his mite to his tawuy brother 
over the sea ; hefore tlie government com])iained 
of the expense of its colony ; before murmurs 
arose about the scanty supply of cimiamon, ^vhlle 
the Honourable Eomjiany was claiming com- 
pensation for van ovcr-suj)ply ; hei’ore the rul(Ts 
at Columbo b(‘gan to be at their wit’s ('lui to find 
means for keeping up their cnnlit ; before the 
expeiicftturc of the colony so far exceeded its 
revenue, as that the inquiry began among cer- 
tain wise ones, wh(;re was the jjreat advantage of 
having a colony vviiich, however rich in name 
and ajipearancc, cost more than it produced : 
then* were traces of hap})ier times, when the 
world seemed to liave been wis(‘r, however 
younger, than at present ; or when th(3 Cingalese 
had been under a wiser sway than that wliich 
was now calling iqion them for ])erj)etual sub- 
mission and gratitude. The Dutch might have 
been hard task-masters; but it was now lelt tiiat 
the Jhiglish vveia^ yet more so; and however 
much submission might he yielded, because it 
could not be refused, tliere was small room for 
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prvaiitudc, as any one would Lave admitted who 
could have drawn an accurate comparison be- 
tween tlie condition of the ibreign and Ihe 
native, tin' producingand the commercial, popu- 
lation of the western ])ortion of the island during 
this season of hardship. 

1lic Dutch-built houses, inhabited by foreign 
agents, dis])laycd all their usual luxuries; car- 
})(!ted with fragrant mats, gemmed with precious 
Stone'S, ])('rfumed wdth s})k*y oils, an4 supplied 
with food and drinks jnnxbased by native pro- 
duce from foreign lands. Idie liuts of tbeir 
bund)ler ludgbbours, meanwhile, were bare alike 
furniture and food, and, for the most part, 
om])ty of iidiabitants. The natives of eastern 
countries seem to find consolation in the open air 
in tiiiK^s of extreme hardship ; not only laying 
their sick on the banks of rivers, but gathering 
together in hungry grou])s by the road-side or by 
the sea-shore, in times of famine, ga/dng patiently 
on the food which is carried before their eyes, 
and waiting for death as the sun goes down. 
Such were the groups now seen on the shores of 
tlie Lake of Columho, and in many an o])en 
space among the spoiled pad ify- fields, while the 
foreigners, from whom they were wont to receive 
their ])ittance, were engaged with their curries, 
their colTee, and their meats from many climes. 
Thus was it during the day ; w hile at night the 
distribution of action was reversed. The foreign- 
er’s slept at ease in their cooled and darkened 
apartments, or, if they could not rest, liad no- 
thing worse to complain of than a luosquilo foe, 
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while tWir native oei;j]ii)ours \v('re silently form- 
ing funerahpiles alon!^ the slinre ; silently brinp:- 
iiig more wood and inoia' from llu' tlnekels, as 
others ' of their caste droj>[>ed dead at leie^tii; 
silently laying out the coi jjses; silently watching 
them as they turned to ashes, and placing the 
limbs d^^cently as tlnyv fell asunder ; silently 
ranging themselves so that tin* funeral fire played 
in their idark eyes, and shone on tlunr worn 
and lankyl frames ; sifently waitiiiL" till iIk' morn- 
ing breei^e ])utleil out the last flicki'ring flame, 
and dispersed the handful of white ash' S, whieh 
was all that remaiiual of the parent who had 
murmured his bh^ssing at sunset, or the wife 
who had whispered her I’arewell at midnight, or 
the infant whose; breath bad ])arted at the sum- 
mons of the dawn. Silently wen' these riles 
performed ; insomuch that any chanci'-watclier 
in the neighbouring verandah lieard no other in- 
terruj)tion to tli(3 splash of waters than tin; crack- 
ling of llanies, and would not iiave giu'ssial tliat 
bands of patient suO’erers W(;re gathered round 
this fearful sacriiicc to the evil sjiirit of mono- 
poly — a sacrifice as far from app(‘asing the 
demon as from testifying to tlie willing Jiornage 
of his ])riestb. There wen; not among tlie gentle 
Cingalese any of the fierce passions whicli tliis 
demon conunonly delights to unleash among his 
victims ; none oi’ the envy, jealousy, and hatred 
with which tlie desperately miserable enliance 
their desjieration and tlieir nHS('ry. Instead of 
jostling o"ne another, these sufferers sat side by 
side ; instead of gnashing their teeth at each 
otlicr, they were aitugether heedless of neigh- 
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boTirliuod : instead of iiitlicling injuries, they 
m(‘n‘]y ceased to contcr mutual betiefits. No 
asicd man comj)laincd of violence, but sank 
ilosvn ilisa ppoiiiU'd, when be found til© water-pot 
-- j)!a<‘(Hi for tlu' traveller^ refreshment- — empty 
by tlie waNside. No wearied woman murmured 
at bcdii'^ clisiodired tVoiu the slieltered bench on 
tlie bridge ; fait neitlier did those, who had 
niched lh('njs(dv(‘s Uku'c to seek forgetfulness in 
sh‘e|», btir to make way for a iid low- sufferer. No 
cliiid wais diiveu from its chance in©al by a 
slrouL'cr arm than its own; but neither was 
there a look or a word to spare for tlie little 
ones (more tc-naeioiis ol’ life than their parents), 
w ho er('j)t Irom tlicir dead mother to their dying 
father, trying in vain U) suck life from the 
shrunk('.n breasts of tin* oiu', and to unclose the 
fixed ('yes of ili(‘ other. Some who remained in 
their habitations in the woods, if less d('‘litute, 
were not less miseralih'. If the sight and scent of 
the bread-fruit wane too strong for the fortitude 
of some, they ate under tlie full eunvieiion that 
they were exidianging famine for 1e])rosy, AVhe- 
tlier the heli('f in this elTeet of the fruit w as right 
or wrong, those who believed and yet ate suf- 
fered (riudly for the want of rice. If a follower 
of Hrama, in passing a ruin, saw a cow^ browsing 
on some pinnac'le, and, in a til of desperation, 
calk'd the ^aered creature down to be made food 
of, lie found iiimself gnawaal by the conscious- 
ness of his inex])iable eriimg as fearfullv as by 
his })revioiis hunger. An ample importation ol 
rice— -such as might always be secured by tlie 
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absence of restrictions on roinincrcc — would 
have saved to llif*sc the panics of conscience, till 
a better knovvied^^c had laid time to strilo' root 
and ripen for harvest, as it wtmld have spaied U) 
others the agonies of luniger while their rice- 
grounds were awaiting ilui latter rains, and pre- 
paring to become fruitful again in tladr si^ason. 
As it was, all were ])revented making tin*, mo^t 
of their own soil from want of ca[)ital ; and, 
while rendered dependent on the imp(jrlation of 
grain, were denied the iiuNans of insuring that 
importation. By the cxorliitant taxation of some 
of their articles of ])roduce, and the ])r()hihltion 
to sell others to any buyer but the governimml, 
die Cingalese were deprived of all chance of se- 
curing a subsistence, and of all inducement to 
accumulate property. 

Mrs.* Carr did not know that she liad e.ver 
enjoyc^^d her way of life more, on the wlioh', than 
since she had come to Ceylon. She liked lying 
down for the greater part of the day, and being- 
sure of seeing something beautiful from the ve- 
randah [when she could exert herself to l<)ok 
abroad from it. She liked being fanned by tlie 
punkah, and waited upon by five times as many 
servants as she wanted, and amused by Alice, and 
flattered by her husband’s station ; none of the 
trouble of which devolved iqioii lier. But she 
did not know vvliollier some friends of hers lik(;d 
the place so well ; she thought not, by Mr. 
Serle’s g^rave manner, and the new expression of 
fear and anxiety in Mrs. Serle’s open and hap])y 
countenance. Mr. and Mrs. Serle were Ameri- 
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c.'in nii^sionarirs ; members of tbe^lttle band of 
philanlbrojasts who, setlinp^ tlio example of cha- 
rity towards their C-'in^alese hrethreii^ wxre met 
and cheered Ijy the open hand of ‘charity at 
every turn, till they were fairly established in the 
soeiidy and in the hearts of tliose whom they 
eam(^ to civilize and hi ess. 

I am ^hul you did not ask our advice about 
coming,” observed Mrs. Carr to the missionary’s 
wile : “ wc find it very pleasant in Ceylon; but 
1 do not know whether you find it as pleasant 
as we do ; and it would have been a disagree- 
able thing iiavc misled you. I am glad you 
did not ask our advice.” 

“ Mrs. Scrle comes to lead such a different kind 
of life from yours, my dear,” observed her hus- 
band, that any advice from you could have 
hcljaal })cr little. \\)U see and enjoy all the 
natural advanlag(‘S of the })lace, wliicli ar« very 
great indeed : Mrs. Serle comes to do vvliat she 
can towards remedying the misery of the people, 
which is quite as rcmaikahle in its way.” 

“ And 1 beg to say that I enjoy the natural 
advantages of the ])lace,” rejdied Mrs. Serle; I 
like your Adam’s IVak at sunrise, and your gay 
insects, and your flowery jungle, and your pine- 
apples as well as any of you. I do not wish to 
be the less sensible of these things because the 
p(H)pl(i claim my compassion.” 

Not the less, hut rather the ihore,” observed 
lier husband, “ that the misery of the j)eoj)lc 
may ho the more quickly remedied. Vy^lien wo 
find starving men in a paradise, our next husi- 
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ness is to find out wliose fault it is that they are 
starving/’ 

They are th(‘ la/i('st |>eo])Ie drawled 

Mrs. Carl; “ you uill hardly helirve till you 

have been here as louu as we havi* ’’ 

“ My dear love/’ iut( rrupleil Ikt liushaud, 
‘‘ Mr, and Mrs. S('rh' hava; staai fai more ol' the 
people already than vou can ))ret(UKi to knows 
jiving within doors as you do.” 

“ O, but I assiir(‘ ^ ou, I can t('jl Mrs. S('r!(‘ 
sucli things as >sh(' will seareely ludicwe. d'iie 
laziness of the p(U)}de is nsilly sueh as to make 
me wonder. Aiir(‘, jovtu i‘,om(' and tic'iny sandal. 
O, thank \()u, airs. Scale. 1 did not nuaan t() 
trouble )'ou, i am suiaa” 

Mi'G. Sc'i'h' (lid ool m od ('Oiuamamj as to the 
indolen,e<' ol tiie (’inuales ■. It was (piito as r'.vi- 
dent in them as in ?v]rs. ( arr. IN ('ilher was she 
mueh hi tiie dark as to tin; eaiis('.s of lliis indo- 
huiee. The ])rohahility of a rcaiu'dy was the 
almost hourly suhjeet of etmversation betW(*cn 
her liKshand and Inerseif. 

^’ou are Vfu’v mueh wanttak you see,” o!)~ 
served Mrs, Carr; “ I am sure it is am()sthapj)y 
thing for tlie po^r ])(;oph‘ of this eountrv that so 
many strangers conn' to see them and do them 
good. So many Dutch, formerly ; and now so 
many Ihiglish ; and you and your friends from 
America.” 

“ T hope you tliiuk llio ohligation mutual, my 
dear said lier Imshand ; “ \’ou must not forget 
how many Dutch and Tnglish have made their 
fortunes here, 1 say nothing about the Anicri- 
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fans ; for our iriciids hero luivo a very clifTerent 
ohf^'ot, 1 iaiu-'V.” 

( ), it, i.s ail aiivantaii:^ to both parties, •Jio 
douhi, ’ oiisrrvi'fl ihiMadv ; “ 1 shoiild'iiever liave 
iia.l such an amethyst as this, in my cross, if 
Ciyvlon had not hi ion^eil to us, [ dare say.’* 

And I should only have been like any other 
youi)^' lady, instead of having seven servants 
V, hen 1 ;^o out,'* remarked Alice. 

And oiir Iricmd Ih ltoi^ would not liave had 
that, hi'auuiid pia.ci' of his at South Point to live 
}n," added Mr. C'an : yet I iu'ar complaints — 
ti'rrihh^ cotipiiaints — from the ( 'ompanv, about 
tluur loss('s in the cinnamon tvadia” 

‘‘ And I from some members of your govern- 
ment, afiout. the expense of tiie colony,” ;Said 
Air. “ Now, if the people* are acknow- 

[(algiul to he in a low state, if the government ,, 
comjihiins of th(‘ expense of the seltlemotit, and 
if the tlonourabie (doni[)any cannot always 
mak(i its cinnamon tratle answer, who gains by 
C (pylon being a colony i ” 

It is usually supposed to ]>e an advantage to 
an uncivilized country to h(’ chosen for a settle- 
ment by a civilized set of ]>e^)le,” replied Mr. 
Carr. 

‘‘ And I have no doubt that it is so, anymore 
than 1 doubt tlu* advantage to the civilized (xuui- 
try of having sonu'. foreign half-])('opled region 
to which her sons may repair, to struggle, not 
in vain, for a subsistence. 1 can never doubt 
the policy of pc'rsoiis of ditferent counti;i(‘s agrt'.e- 
iiig to dwell together in one, that they may yield 
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mutual assistance by the communication of ibeir 
respective possessions and (jualifications. If iliis 
assistance be yielded in a s])irit of frt'i'doin, willi- 
out any tyrannical (wercise of tin; ri^dit of the 
strongest at the outs(d, this inUna ourse is sure to 
grow into a mutual and general bh'ssing of incal- 
culable value. If ahu^ed, hy the sacrifice of the 
many to^^tlie su])posed gain of the few, the (oii- 
uexion becomes an inestimable curse.’’ 

“ To the natives, ceitainly,” r(‘j>liial ]\Ir. (farr. 

We may oljscrve that the ]irosp(n*ity of colo- 
nized countries is not to he measured bv circum- 
stances of climate, natural fertility, position, and 
so on, but by the jioliey ])ursU(Hl in their govern- 
ment. In the dreariest parts of our American (‘u~ 

Jonies, for instanci; 1 do not know whether 

you are acquainted with Canada 

I am ; ami with Nova Scotia likewise.” 

“ Well ; in no ])art t)f thos(‘ colonies are the 
natural wealtli and beauty to be met with which 
distinguish Ce}Ioii; and in no ])art, 1 liojie, are 
the labouring inhabitants to be found iu so 
wretched a state as are too many here.” 

“ Nowlicre ; and 1 do not see that the circum- 
stance of the lalxnirers liere being j)artly natives, 
and the rest, races long settled in the country, 
makes any (li/l’ereiicc in the estimate, wliile it is 
certain that tlnyy are afleeted by the common 
motives to industry and social im})rovement.” ■ 
ddie peoj)]e here arc ojk'u to sucii motives. 
Witness tlie growing ambition of the cinnamon 
peelers, jn projiortion as tlunr sinwii'es are in 
request, and arc rewarded with regularity. The 
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rhallias hold n]> tiudr hciuls now, and dispute 
with other rast('s ; and so would oilier 
iahoiinnL’ (“aslos, if they had encouraiteineift to 
do any b('ttor than eroiieh fieneath the cocoa- 
nut tK'f', live u]>oii nhat it may yield, and die 
wlu'n it \ i(‘lds no inoiav’’ 

“ The Nova S('otian is a, far incite j^rosperous 
man than eitlier the iialiv(‘ or the settler of Cey- 
lon, tliouyh tli“ Nova Scotian is not yet so 
happv as a ])erf(;el!y v\vse itovernment would 
allow him >eope to h(*cume. lie is not, like our 
neighbours liere, ]tn'vented Iroin selliiipf one kind 
of produec^ whei'e h(‘ ]>leas('s, while ii0 is dis- 
courayual in the prej)aration of another kind by 
(wccissive taxation. The N()va ►Scailian can pre- 
pan^ his fish, and carry it where lu; likes for sale.'’ 

“ I low r(doie(‘d nouhl our peophj I >e to have 
the Sana; liberty with theur pearls and theit 
S])j('e!” • 

\d's ; [)ut the Nova Scotian has his Iram- 
nnds too, tliouirli tlnyy are far h'-s irrievous. Jit; 
envies his neiuhbonrs of inv country, — of tin* 
I nited State's, as inucli as the Cinynah'se may 
envy him. Wlum Ik; has sold his fi^h in the 
wide market which the Tra^^ils alford, he may 
}i()t take in exchaiiin* any Brazilian article that 
will be most w:int(‘d in Nova vSeotia. There are 
many Ih’azilian commodities which your uov('rn- 
intml will notallow its American colonies to })ur- 
chase ; so that its Nova Scotian subject must 
return with sometliinir of less value, or yo home; 
by a round-about way, cxchanning anvl exchang- 
ing, till he finds an article that he may lawfully 
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carry. My coimtryman, incantiinc, makes ilic 
best of bis way liome witli a car^M> of soiiiclbint^ 
that Brazil wants to s('ll and tlie Stales are ready 
to buy. This freedom from im})edimcnt in liis 
traffic gives him the atlvanlaae over the Nova 
Scotian, as the com])arative freedom of llu^ Nova 
Scotian docs over tlie Cingah’se.” 

“ And this countryman of yours, or his father, 
was a felJow-suhJeet of mine. Truly, lu* stanns 
better off\than wliem we v\er(‘ under the saime 
king.’* 

“ And how is your country the worse for Ids 
being no longer your rellow-sui)j(a‘l, — for his 
country being no longer a ikitisli eolony ! Do 
you buy and sell less of eacii otlier Do you 
steal one another’s trad(‘ ? Docs not Ann'riea 
rather deal the mon* largcdy with you, the wider 
and more rapid is lier trailic with the re.^t of the 
world 

“ "i'our argument w’ould go to ])rove tliat we 
should be better without colonies ; but what w ill 
our merchants say to our ])arting with markets 
into wliicli ne can empty our warehouses 

“ As to being better without colonies, — we 
agreed just now 'that colonies arc good things 
both for the natives and the settlers, while the 
oiio class wants to be civilized and the oilier to 
find a home of promise. Let ibis coniuixion be 
modified by circumstances as time rolls on, the 
child growing up into a state fit for self-govern- 
ment, and the mother country granting the liberty 
of self-government as the fitness increases. If 
the control be continued too long, if the colony 
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1)0 oot aelmittccl to inidorstancl, and allowed to 
jjursuc its own int(.‘r(‘sts, its intcn^sts must Ian 
miisli, and it will IxH'onu' a proportionate buAk'n 
to th(i niotlier country. It will have only llie 
waives oi‘ ill-paid iahour, or tlie scanty profits of 
Iccdilc speculation to exchange for the })roduc- 
lions of tljc' inotlnn* country, instead of ^ store o; 
\V(‘al(li gathered by coinirK'rce with tli(5 whole world. 
\\ Iijch is worth the most to England at tins nio- 
nicnt, Ecvlon, her servile, dependency, or any 
ju'uvince of her hand of coniincrcial allies, — our 
I nitcal States, — 1 leave your merchants to say/’ 

It is true, we get nothing- now in taxes from 
your States ; hut we gel inealcuiahly more as tin' 
prolils ot trade ; wliile the lieavy taxation oi 
I'evlon will not nearly ])ay its own, expenses, and 
the mother country must defray the remajnder.” 

“ So much for keeping colonies ior the sake of 
tludr trade. I’liis notion involves two «tssump- 
tions; that the colony would not trade witli the 
mutlim* country if it wore no longer a colony, 
and that colonial inonojioly is a good to the 
mother country.” 

The xcry term ‘ colony trade ’ involves the 
notion of monopoly : since, if \here were no mo- 
nopoly, the distinction would he lost between that 
and any other sort of free trade.” 

Well ; if the exclusive trade with the mother 
country he tlie best for the interest of the colony, 
the colony will continue it, after the compulsion 
is withdrawn. If it he not for the interest of the 
colony, neith(;r can it he so for the ])arcmt ; since 
the interest of tlie seller demands the prosperity 
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of tlie cust«Hnor ; and tlio welfare of tlie wliole 
demands the widfan' of its component jiarts.” 

Indeed, our colonies are too often used as a 
special instrument of forcing the means of ])ro- 
duction into artificial channels, to serve the s(*ltish 
purposes of classes, or compani(‘s, or individuals.” 

“ Thereby ruininp^ th(‘ interests of these self- 
same classes, companies, and individnals. If any 
class of merchants can succet'd in makini::^ them- 
selves the only buyors of any article from a 
colony, ox the only s(dhM\s of any article in it, 
they may for a time dictate llu'ir own terms to 
their s]av(‘s: hut not for lonp:. 1'hey may ^toel^ 
the market at liome with ])reeious thin<^s 
wdiich they get as cheap as stones ami straws in 
the. colony ; hut their mutual com])('tiiion will 
soon bi;ing down tin* price to the common i’at(i of 
profit. And if not,- — if the merchants agias.^ upon 
a pricS and kecj) to it, the colony will not long 
fulfil its ])art in this unragial bargain. A losing 
bargain must come to an end sooner or later ; 
and labour lieing discouraged, and caj»ital ab- 
sorbed in the colony, the merchants will inevit- 
ably find tlieir supplies fall short.” 

“ I was going to ask,” observed Mrs. Serle, 
“why the colony need act in such a iKirgainV Jf 
it had any spirit, it w’oiild refuse to traflic.” 

“ Its power to do so de])ends on the nature of 
its su])})lies fron\ the mother country. Jf it de- 
rives only luxuries, it may resist opjiression by 
declining to receive tlie luxuries of tlie mother- 
country, -and if may defy opjiression by devising 
luxuries for itself. In these cases, the mother- 
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country sustains a ])iu‘e loss of llic trade. If tlic 
( olony is di'ixuidi'nl for iiec'cssaries, it can defy 
the oppressor no further than by iisin^ ‘the 
sinallcsst ])Ossihle ijuantity. lew ])eoplc discern 
niucli valiu‘ in the trad(‘ of a country whose po- 
]julalion handy lives. Such a commerce wall not 
r(‘])ay the trouhh^ of niaintaininjr a moin^poly.’’ 

It does seem to me, certainly, that if any 
compulsion is used at all, it should be to oblige 
the colonv to sell to none but the parent. If it 
can buy cheaper elsewhere', so much is saved of 
lh(' I'esonrces of the empire;. Jt would be a loss to 
the British empiia; to have I'eylou buy its wine 
from London alone, if wine mij^bt be obtained 
clnaiper from Maih'ira. ddu' extra price which 
tlie carriage and tin; ])rofits of the middlemen 
would demand, would be just so nmeb withdrawn 
from the custonu'r s means of })rodiiction and of 
future purchase.” • 

“ And the case is no better wlien the ])robibi- 
tion regards stdling from the colony. 11 the eo-* 
ionial article ])roduces just the ordinary ])rofils ol 
stock, the ])urcliasing country takes needless trou- 
ble in enforcing the monopoly. If less than the or- 
dinary ])rofits of stock, the artu le will cease to be 
produced. If more, the jiurcliaser may feel per- 
fectly secure of being thanked for her custom, 
instead of its being necessary to intrude it by 
I’orce of law'. All ibis aj)})lies a^s w'ell to a trade- 
driving government, or an exclusive company, 
as to a general hotly ol imTcbants ; the only tld- 
lerencc; b(dng that such a government or eoni- 
pany, having a more despotic power by the ab- 
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Bence of competition, tlie tyranny may Ix' con- 
Bnmmated sooner, and the misclind uroniiht more 
eflectually. Your p^ovcrnmcnt ket'ps ils pearl" 
fishers, and your ilonourahle (‘onijiany its sj)!ce- 
gatherers, impoverished more efii'ctiiailN than a 
general body of iiritish peail and sjiiee iin'i- 
chants cy)uld have done.’’ 

“ Yet the general })ody of merchants can cany 
on llie work of impoverishment with toh'raiile 
vigour and success, even ujion a (le])endency so 
near at hand as to havegnnt lacilities for remon- 
strance. In the case of Ireland, towards tlu^ 
close of tlie last camtury, they contrived to rivet 
the chains of monopoly for a lew' \ears longer, 
after having done wtmders in beggaring the 
Green Island/’ 

“ Tliey w'(ire helped by the country gentlemen 
there, rny dtair,” replied i\irs. Serlc, who was an 
lt]nglis''!i woman, “ and by the manufacturers 
and sliipowncrs and others. 1 remember how 
rny grandfather used to talk after dinner about 
the ruin whicli w^ould come upon us all if the Irish, 
— with their low wages and light taxation, were 
allowed to get iheir own sugar from tlie West 
lndi(^s, and to pay for it with some articles of 
their own produce. And my uncle Joe and the 
curate used to agree that we were quite kind 
enough already to Ireland in giving her permis- 
sion from year to year to send beef and butter to 
our colonies, and to clothe lier own troojis, then 
serving in America, with her own manufactures. 
TJie squire and the clergyman and the siioj)- 
keeper in the next village got up a ])ctitioii to 
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]):irllnmont ap^ainsl lettinn^ tlic Irish have any 
jiiore trade, lest tliey should spoil ours.’^ 

And Liv(’r])oo] (;x[)('C'ted to dwindle int# a 
lisliin^ villajic an;iiii, and IMaiichester that her 
desc'rO'd fa(‘tori(\s would becouie tlie abode of the 
owl and the hat ; and (^las^ow ])leaded an heredi- 
tary riLriii to tlie sui^ar lradt‘ which Ireland must 
not be |HU‘niiUcd to invade. Wdjere tliis rigid, 
came Iroin it was i'or (dasgow to say, but, in 
cnlorciiig it, (ilasgow sc'eyuHl much teinjited to 
sink audac ious Irel.ind i))to tlui sea. It is a pity, 
rnv (heir, that your grandfather did not live to see 
Idvc rpool at tiie prt‘s(mt day, alter ten times as 
much havinii' Ixam graided toiiadand as was then 
askeal for. In pro}>ortiou Jis the commerce bc- 
twenm idml.md and Indand has grown into the 
similitude id' a coasting trade', the ])ros})evity of 
l^ivcrpool and many anotlu'r imighsh town has 
inert'ased, whih' the re'sources ot Irelam^ (how- 
ever dc'])lorahly cramped hy had government to 
this: clay) have' steadily though slowly improved. 
The same fears, the same opposition, w ere ex- 
cited, 1 tliink, Mr. Carr, when a relaxation was 
jiropohcd in some (h'partments of your Company's 
mono])()ly, and with the sanu^ Tesults. 

“ \ cs. 'idiere was an idea, some time ago, 
that notliing remained to be done in the wuiy 
of trallie wuh India. Jt was thought that tlic 
])rivate trad(*r c*ould find no luwv clianiiels ol com- 
mcree, and that India could not benefit in any 
way by a cliang(\” 

Can anytlnng e(|ual the presiinri])tinn ol Im- 
man decisions on untried matters I” cried Mr, 
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Scric. ‘‘ Did yoorC'om])aoy really amply sti]>ply 
the whole of India vviili all that Hindoo hearts 
and Mahomedan ininds could desire ' t Was 
notliing more wanted by a ]»eo])Ie whodicalby 
thousands in a year for want of salt 3 who fell 
sick by hundreds of tbousands for want of cloth- 
ing, habitations, and the wholesome arts of life, 
and who groaned by millions under ])rivation 
and excessive toil If your Coinjiany thus re- 
ported itself the faithful and wise st(“ward, giving 
to the peoj-de iind(T him meat in tlufir season, I, 
for one, would have hesouglit, in that day as in 
this, to have him cast out. IJis w<‘e[)ing and 
gnashing of teetli would have bc'en unh(‘ard 
amidst the shout of joy when the door closed be- 
hind him.” 

“ Well, hut lie was not east out,’’ said Mrs. 
Serlc. Me was only compelhal to relax his 
rule. M as tliere any rejoicing i’' 

“ Mucli, V{'ry much, my dear. Dlie direct 
commerce; })etween Kngland and Imlia lias 
already been more than doubled. 1 hi vale Iradeu's 
liave jiroved that tli(n\; were still desirable; articles 
that India liad not, and that more and more 
became invented rtiid wished for in jiropurtion 
as people are allowed to minister to eacli other. 

I (pK'stion w hether any man will be again found 
between this and eloomsday to say that India 
cannot want any thing more, and that there is 
nothing left for anybody out of tlie Honourable 
Company to do.” 

Idle jiersuasion arose,” oliserved Mr. Carr, 
from the character of the people, — their wants 
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Ijt'injjf so Hiin])]e and Invr, tlieir domestic habits 
and pursuits so unifonn, and their resort to the 
})rodu( ti()ns of their own country so invariable, 
that tliev did not sc^eni to need anything that 
idiau'gncrs coidd giv(‘.” 

Sliul an iid'ant into a dungeon, and 1)ring 
him out wlum lie is two n tv,” said Mrf'S, Serle, 
'' and, if he has never tasted anything but bread 
and wat('r, lu' will want no oLlu^r food than bread 
and water. If Ins dress has always been sack- 
inv, his i'jnorant choice will he of sacking still, 
tiiouyh broadcloth he lying Ixiside it. But have 
jiatimice with him till lie has tasted beef and 
w in(‘, and s^vm ev('rv other man of twemty dressed 
ill broadcloth, and liy the time he is thirty, we 
shall hear no mor(‘ of his simple.tasles, and of 
liis resort to ])rimitiv(‘ productions. Oin; ances- 
tors, Mr. Carr, had a v(‘rv siinph^ taste for acorns 
of native growth : tlu'V resorted to natife pro- 
ductions, — wolf-skins, — for clothing ; their pur- 
suits were uuifonn <mough, — picking up acorus 
and liunting wuilves ; — tlu'y gathered round tlu'ir 
murd('rous wicker dt'ity, as the Hindoos round 
the ])ile of tlu^ suttee ; and tlii^ one jieople vene- 
ral(‘d the mistletoe as the other glorifies cow- 
dung : nevertheless, licre are wo at this day, you 
dressed in hroadcloth, and I in silk, and both of 
us ])hilos()phizing on civilization. M'^hy should 
it not bi‘ the same with the Hindoo in diu^ time?* 
‘‘ And before so inan}^ hundred years as it 
took to civilize the Ibitons,” observed Mr. (larr. 
“ ddie e\[)()rts from (llreat Britain to tb(i coun- 
tries cast of the Cape have quadrujiled since the 
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relaxation of the monoymly ; and the didit ulty 
BOW is for traders with India to find returns tor 
the*variety of goods dcinanded ;])y India, f or- 
merly, England paid in gold and silver; now \\c 
pay in iron, copper, ainl steel, in woollens and 
cottons, and in a hundred other arlieles, of wliic h 
few .Hindoos dreamed a century ago. India 
sends back indigo, — the best of a very few 
articles which may be imported into (trcsit 
Britain by individuals. Whenever the day sliall 
arrive for the Comjianv’s monojudy of China to 
be abolished, tea, motlier'ofjjearl, and nank(‘ens, 
will afford a larger variety, India will inak(‘ a 
new start in tlie career of ci\ ili/atiDn, and (da'at 
Britain a mighty acquisition in iier foreign com- 
mercial relati(' ns.” 

Iri all tlui cases you hav(^ nunitiom'd/’ ob- 
served Mrs. Serle, “ the restrictions have f^een 
inipose(\ with a view to the welfare of tin' mother- 
country, and at the expense of tin' colony. Are 
there not cases of a reverse ])olicy ’ 

“Manv; but here, as in many cases, llie 
reverse of wrong is not riglii. Wlietlier it be 
attempted to enrich the parent at tin' ('xpense of 
the child, or the child at the expense of the yiarent, 
a great lolly is perpetrated, if, by letting both 
alone, they might enrich each other. Perhaps 
the most llagrant instaneeof this kind of impolicy 
is the manageimuit of the British timbt'r trade. 
Your govcwiiment, Mr. (hvrr, loads Norwegian 
timber with excessive duties, that the inlenor 
timber of Canada may have the ])refcrence in the 
market. By this means, not only is Norway 
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clcjirivecl of its just right of ])riority, and Britain 
of a usc'ful customer, but f'anada is tciiipt(Ml to 
iicj^icct some very important processes ofMm- 
prov’cimait for the sak(‘ of ” 

Oi pushing the lumber trade,” hiterrupied 
Mr. Carr. I am aware that the Canadians 
carry their felling, R(]uaring, and floating of 
limber a great deal loo far, lo the injury of agri- 
culture, and of the condition of the peojde in 
e\'ery way. I am aware .that any depression of 
this artificial timber-trade, however felt by indi- 
\itluals, is a decided gain lo the colony at large, 
(ireat Britain has, in iliat instance, made a sacri- 
fiet', in a wrong place.” 

And wliat a sacrifice ! If no partiality were 
shown, Great liJritain might have ipi exceptionable 
timber Iroin Norway, and from Chmada^a supply 
of the corn she so much needs, instead of the 
indiflerent wood, from the use of \v«liich her 
houses and her sliipjjing are sulfering. Let her 
still ] procure wood from her colony, which may 
S('rve llie inferior purpos(!S for wliieh its texture 
fits it ; but to refuse .Euro])ean limber, and per- 
sist ill building frigates and dwelling-houses 
which shall hold out on ly half as long as they 
might last for the same money, — the peophi 
crying out all the while for Canadian wheat, — 
is a policy whose wisdom is jiast my comprehen- 
sion.” ^ 

“ Sueli is generally the result, it seems to me,” 
ol>serv('(l Mrs. Serle, “ when one jiarly is giasp- 
ing, and a second self-denying, in oraler to ex- 
clude a third. Tiie matter generally ends in the 
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injury of all tliree. Jf ilicy would only follow 
ilic old saying, ‘ [avo and let live,’ all would 
do Well,--' all would do best.” 

Where is that rule so violated as here V' said 
Mr. Serle, looking a]»roa(l IVoin the verandali upon 
the aj^proach of a ile(‘t of barks wild firewood, 
for the lyghtly sacrifice to the Moloch of mono- 
jjoly, “ Your colonial government lu're, I\lr. 
Carr, manages to live,- — to sustain itself by shifts 
and devices ; but as to h'tting live, l(‘t the extin- 
guished fires on the shore, and the cry of the 
jackal in the woods, hear tlieir testimony/' 

“ And your evening countenance,” ttdded his 
wife. “ 1 almost dread to see you come home 
from visiting your neiglibours.” 

“Mainmastijd yesterday,” observed Alice, “ lliat 
she wisdied Mr. Serle would stay away, uidc‘ss 
he would look as merry as he used to do. JShe 
says — 

“ My dear love, what can ’you he thinking 
of ?” cried Mrs. (hirr, now roused to something 
like energy of manner. 

“ She is thinking of your happy exemjitiou 
from beholding the signs of suffering wliich are 
daily brought before my eyes in the pursuit of 
my vocation,” mildly replied Mr. Serle. “ But 
if 1 were to stay away till J saw nothing to make 
me look grave,— if I were to stay away till I saw 
the men grow lionest, and the women clieerful, 
and the children comely,— till iIhu'c^ no 

struggles of poverty by day, or of death by 
night,— ! f('ar we sliould both be grey-haired 
before wc could meet again.” 
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]\]rs. Carr did not mean anytliin^, by her 
own lu'connt ; and tin' ^ronp were, therefore, 
IcIl to lioiider tlie full sii^niticance of the *inis- 
Monarv’s wortls. 


Chapter VJ. 

JJLITllK NEWS. 

ih',vv ituii'ed wt'rc the ])laces in the island vvliere 
there weia' no slrupi’lcs of poverty by day, or of 
death hy n)p,ht. in Rayo's liut, the poverty 
strupule seiniied to be drawinp- moar its close, 
and that of d('alh impending;, d’here needed the 
aecney of no liaiz to touch the dwellers in the 
juni^h* will) l(‘prosy ; no curse from ?d)ove to 
make lliein f(a‘l as out<*asts in their own land. 
Th(' sunny days and starlight nights of the dry 
season w('re full of dreariness. Rayo, now tlie 
victim of lej)rosy in its most fearful form, passed 
tlie (lay iji solitude,-- -now ort'efung from his mat 
to his threshold, and tiiere finding- that his swollen 
limbs w ould carry him no farther ; now achieving 
with much toil, his daily walk in search of the 
honeyeoinh of the lioliow tree, or of any windfall 
of llui fruit lie could no longei* climb to reach. 
Tie' pitcher-plant grew all around his hut, and 
r(‘gularly ix'rformed its silent service of ju'ejiaring 
the limpid draught to satisfy his bwerish longing ; 
but the monkeys were now too strong for liim ; 
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and often, in a stale of der>penite tliirst, lie saw 
a ‘].»ert ape, or an insolent baboon, twi^t tin,' prc(“n 
ctip from its tendril, and run uj) a tree with it, or 
upset tliedrangiit before bis eves. It evaa* be 
far enoiii»‘b to l#ok out upon ibe opi'u landscape, 
it stirri'd his spirit to see tbe lu'rds of biifialoes 
on tbe liUl'Side, and tbe jiroud vessels on tbe dis- 
lant main, bringing luxurii.s from many a clime ; 
feeling, as lie did, that tlie food ami tbe uim^ 
thus exhibited to him would have jjreserved him 
from bis disease, and k(‘pt IViarana, in ail her 
youth and strength, by Ins side. If be* met a 
! ountrymaE, with whom to speak, bis tumultuous 
thoughts were not calmed ; for lie beard tell of 
tbe high jirice which cinnainon bore this season, 
vm account of the lucky damage done by ligbl- 
Bing to. the crop. 'To him and bis countrymen 
it signified little wbctln'r the Honourable (.'oni- 
pany were enabled to ask the prices of such a 
scarce season as ibis, or vvbetber they sought 
from government a compensation lor tbe loss 
occasioned by an over-sup])ly ; Kayo and bis 
countrymen liad no part nor lot in tlie harvests 
of their native iskipd ; but Kayo bad in the con- 
cerns of tbe rulers the dee]) stake of unsatisfied 
revenge. As often as he became sensible of a 
iH'W loss of strength, as often as any of the lior- 
rible sym})toms of elcj)hantiasis met liis consci- 
ousness, he dreWf sharp and brief inlerences re- 
specting tbe |)bilosopby of colonization, which 
might liave been worthy the ear of a .Hriiisli 
])ariianient, if llicy could Lave been ceboed so 
far over the sea. 
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IMnr.-nn, iHcanwliilo, was hurrying northwards 
will) all llie s|u;cd of which Iht wasted framejwas 
capable. She jjuslu'd on eagerly by day, iV:\v 
in ijcat and now in dainj), and halted unwillingly 
at nig 111 under the shelter of some rest-house 
])rovided lor travellers of a diilerentcaste^ When 
she looked U])on the withered garlands Uiat dan- 
gled from th(‘ corner- posts, and longed for the 
draperies of cotton hy which healthier persons 
tljan ht'rselfliad been slickered from the night- 
d(‘vvs, blie too felt, — though of a milder and more 
placable nature than her husband, — that some 
one had ste|)j)ed in between them 4 nd Provi- 
dence, and turned tlndr native paradise into a 
dreary wilderness. She had heard strangers 
marvel at the absence of singing-birds in her 
native glades at noon, and among the bqwers of 
the banian, when the sinking sun peeps beneath 
its arches, and she had accounted for it\o such 
nuirvellers, by tales of the wars between tlic ser- 
pent and bis feathered })rey ; but to her it seemed 
strange that none should ask wdiy the warblings 
of liiiman gladness were so seldom heard in a 
region whence their outpourings should echo to 
lieaven. If asked to account for this silence 
also, she would have told of the wily and venom- 
ous agency of monopoly, which wages war 
against the helpless, from generation to genera- 
tion, till the music of joy is forgntien in the land. 

Marana’s spirits rose as she approached the 
nortln'm parts of the island, and, leaving woods 
and hills behind her, entered ii[)on tliedcvel and 
sandy region, whose aspect never changed but 
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as the sea, wliicli was its boundary, was ^donniing 
or grey, as tiie lu^avens W('rc clear or clouded. 
Tlie bare shore lu'ar her fathers «l\veilin!.r was 
above all beloved ; and slie sto])])cd i'or an in- 
stant to listen to the tide as it iiiadt; its^df lu'ard 
above her throbbing ])uis(*s, before sin' stole 
across the well-known tliresbold. 

The cottage looked as it used to lof)k, ex(‘0])t 
that there were no reinaiiis of the houseliold 
decorations which llw neat-handed ]ov(' to pre- 
pare in countries whore dec-oration reijuires no 
expenditure but of skill. Her niotlKT-of-pr'arl 
shells, her embroidery of lish- hones, Iku* lidts of 
many-coloured S(‘a-W(*cd, had disappeared ; and 
instead of these', there were more s!uike skins, a 
new set of sliarks’ fins, and a laryrr varii'ty of 
inexplk’/able charms. Her falla'i* slept ujiou his 
mat, a ray of moonlight falling across his brow 
from a chink in the frail i-oof of his cottage. 

Marana was .afraid to waken and alarm him 
while there was no more light than tin's in the 
cottage. She ladVaimal till slui had cauglit a 
handful of fire-flies, and fixial lluan in her hair, 
— there being no sign of lire in any neielihouring 
cottage, 'rids done, she Ix'iit ovcm tln^ ( ’liarnnm, 
and charmed away his sleep. He gazed at her 
long ; and, common as was tln^ siglit of his dark 
countrywomen crowned with a gn'cn flaino, the 
figure Ixdbre him w;is so like one which h(‘ had 
ofU'ii expected to see in vision, that Uh; rejioated 
sound of her voice was necessary to assure iiim 
that it was indeed his daughter, 

“ You are flying before Amoottra, my child, 
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or blie has calready laid her hand upon you. Not 
tlie less shall your liead rest on my bosom.” 

Piefore she ('ouhl rest, Marana said, she nfust 
eonfess her iui])iety in parlinc^ with her charm, 
and obtain another. Slie sorely repented having 
sold the ehank. d'he gold it brought was pre- 
sently co])sunied ; and what was gold ia a coun- 
try where it could not be made to reproduce 
itself, or answer any ])ur])Osc beyond delaying 
want for a lime ! Slie would take any Vow 
l ather Anthoi\y should prescribe, not to part 
with any otlnir charm. ? 

I’alluT 7\nthouy wdll tell you,” replied her 
fa tiler, with a smile, that it is better to grow 
and sell cinnamon than to get a charm blessed, 
anil then ])art with it.'’ 

Marana jirayed her father not to mocl<^lier, — 
not to speak of forbidden trallic to one who was 
dei'j) in sin already. She w^as told in reply that 
growing cinnamon was not one of the crimes on 
which the heavens frown, ])ut an act w hich the 
will of man makes inimcent or guilty. It w'as 
now^ the will of man to jironouiice it innocent, 
and every man in Ceylon might have his cinna- 
mon garden, and go iinhaniicJ by the powers ol 
the earth or of the air. 

But how had this miracle taken place? And 
was it so w^ith ])(‘arls ? 

ddie pi'arl banks are still i^icred, my child; 
but, as for the spice, it is no miracle that the 
owni^rs are tired of their losses. Much gold 
must they pay to the C’liallias, and lUHeh more 
niubt they risk on the seas ; and when the spiec 
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h landed in tlieir own country, the buyers coin- 
plain that any tiling lliat ^rows ii])on a coniinon 
tree should be vvortli so nuicb. d'ln’('e yi'ars 
since, even the rich would not buy half tliat was 
prepared, though much was burned, as usual. 
Then the king gave up some of his share of tin' 
price, apd immediately iIkti' were three eaters of 
cinnamon wherC lhere was one before ; and, in> 
stead of the king losing, tlie ])eo]>Ie gained by 
more of them being\able to consumi' the spic(\ 
What wonder, after this, if mori^ cinnamon is 
permitted to be grown, that more may eat, and 
more gro^ rich hy selling it 

“ But who will buy it of us, fatlier V 
“ Come anti see, at the next fishery. Any 
man of whafever nation, who wishes to buy of 
you, may do it in the open market, and no ])u- 
nisliment shall follow to him or you.” 

“ Aiid if Fhiyo liad a boat, fatlier, and carried 
spice to any sbijis he might meet upon the sea, 
would not that b(; a crime /” 

“ A crime no longer, Marana, lie may take 
dollars from tiie ^^jianiard, and silk from the 
Italian, and cotton from tlie Englishman, and 
iron from the Eussian, and grain from the Ame- 
rican, and no one will ask liim liow he got his 
wealth, or threaten those who excliange with 
him. I will go wiili yon, and ])l;int and bless 
your first shrub with my own hands.” 

“ llayo’s hands are too feeble to dig, and lie 
cannot kneel ior your blessing,” observed Ma- 
rana, mournfully. “ Will there he any more 
burning of cinnainun, father I ” 
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Never more till all ’])eople in every land 
sliall iinve luui tlu'ir fill, and tlie cinnamon twigs 
will) which \\c. livht our fires sliali be used fin- 
liarked throiigh llicir abim(la»ic(\ Why sliould 
iheia^ hi' destruction ot any good thing wlicn the 
many are to decide' wliat price they will give, 
instead ol'tlie few what [)rice they will take?'' 

This was the be.^^t news Marana Itad yet 
lieard, and lu'r lather had no more to tell. 
While lui was moving ah(«it, jireparing- IpiT the 
exercisii of his art, and leaving his mat for his 
(laiigluer’s repose, hi' told of jioverty and sick- 
ness ainoiig ids neighbours, U) whom it mattered 
not wi/i ther th(‘ hslKua’ provial a rich or a ruinous 
omx lu llu‘ lonuer cas(\ they derived none of 
th('. hi'iK'lits; in the latter, tliiw could scarcely 
be siar\'ed down to a lowi'r [loint than iluiy were 
sure to r(‘aiii in the, mti'rvals of the seasons. 
IJis r('])res(‘iitations W('re confirmed to j'^arana 
when she went abroad in tlu^ morning to seek 
Patlu'r Anthony, and accost any friends she 
might m(M',t by the way. 

Old (iomgode, Ikt fatlu'r-in-law, lay on the 
beach, glancing about him wiyi his restless eyes 
for something to 1‘ecd his imiuisitiveness. There 
was no induciMuent at jiresent to go to sea in 
search of curiosities, tlicn^ being no fair at this 
season, and none of Ids ni'ighbours beingwcalthy 
enough to make purchases wlie^i each had no 
tiling to do but to s(‘cure his own scanty provi- 
sion (cir tlu^ (lav. (iomgodc’s sob' employnuait 
wais asking questions of any one he cordd meet, 
and longing for the sight ol an unaccustomed 
face. 
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He started up as lie fecosrnized Maraiia’s form, 
ihougli wasted, and Iier gait, ilioiigli ieehle and 
spiritless. When he had asked aniuliitudo oldjiu's- 
tions, — where was IJayo ? how was llayo !' w hy 
did not Rayo come ? and so forth, he was striiek 
dumb by the tidings of his son’s aHlictions. I le 
silently ^pointed to tin; rottage vvIktc Niwna, his 
daughter, might be found, and lay down on his 
face to importune the saints w itli ])rayers for his 
childjfe!ti ; — for Neyna, who was awaiting a dowry 
he could not earn for Inn*; for Marana, who was 
likely to be a widows before she was a niotlier; 
and for the sufferer who was ]>ining in his distant 
solitude.-— Before, bis })ray(*rs were ended, falber 
Anthony had joined him, and was uniting in bis 
intercessions’, when the young women apjiearod 
to ask the jiriest’s blessing. 

Marana bad not found Nh'yna in the cottage, 
but batS'iing with her comjianions in a reedy pool 
behind the dwellings. ddi(‘re was something left 
among these maidens of the sportiveness which 
seems to belong to tiic most refreshing (?xercis(i of 
bathing, and which was Marami’s wont in iu.T 
younger days. "Idiere wais now a song and now 
a laugh; now a conspiracy to empty all the 
\vaterj)ots at once on the head of one, and then 
the chace of a dusky beauty among the rushes, 
— of Neyna, who had forgotten for the moimnit 
lier hopelessness of a dowry. She w^as startled 
by tlie a]>parition of a stranger, int(Tce])ting her 
with outstretched arms in her flight, and reco- 
vered her. gravity at the first recognition of Ma- 
raoa’s faint smile. The oilier girls wrung out 
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llif'ir (lri|)))iii{i; hair, and came up from the water 
to cnnvd round their old coin})anion, to ask 
lidiiips of the rich land to the south, where, if 
there wen' no })ear{-hanks, there was every other 
W('altli of nature; wliere, as the songs, of their 
danciiiL^-Lurls tohl them, life under th*^ cocoa- 
nut trees was all llnil could b{^ desired; whete 
thousands of y<irds of cotton might be had from 
n})road, and Imndnals of thousands of ^ags of 
rice were landed from foK'ign fleets. Marana,. 
]>ointed to her tattered garimmt, and let fall that 
it was long since she liad tasted rice. 

Why did sIk' not seek la'lief from the English ? 
she; was askcil. Did not the English come to 
]m)vide for and ])rotect tlie natives ? Had not 
th(^ English cotton enougii to taji^estry Adam’s 
IVak, and could not they purcliase the rice 
grounds of the. globe i 

“ W{‘,” said they, ‘‘are too far off frfnn tliis 
ft)untain of wealth and mercy. The Ihiglish 
come f )r our ])(airls once a year, and then they 
see us gay, and observe that our shore is spreael 
with wealth. Tliey do not know how little of 
this wealth is ours, or suspec^ what our hunger 
and nakedness are wlien they withdraw^ the light 
of tlieir faces. lUit you live in that light, and 
yet you are wasted and sorrowful.” 

“ ddie Jhiglish themselves complain,” answered 
Marana. ‘‘ When there is a ba;l cinnamon har- 
vest, the Government com]>lains that tin; richer 
of our countrymen jiay no dues, and tliat feeding 
the poor is a costly burden. When there is a 
good cinnamon harvest, the Company complains 
20 
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of the abundfince, and burns half tlic croj) ; so 
that the stranuers arc alwiiys (^oinplaininy, and 
tlie* labourers of ihc country are always poor. 
This is the way witli us in the sunth.” 

“And, with us in the north. \\ hy tlnni did 
the English come t And why now do they not 
go away 

This;;i^uestion was too puzzling for any maititm 
of them all to answer, and tin'y inistened to reler 
|t to Father Anthony., 

‘‘ Would you nu* go away inijuirtsl lie, 
Stniling. ‘‘ Shall I set the (‘xample to tny eoun “ 
trymen, and leave you to vour woods and waters 
in peace 't 

“ You do not forbid our fishitig in our wa- 
ters; you do mot hark and Inini our woods; vou 
don()tJi\(‘ u})oii our wauillli, paying only a 
pittance for getting it for xani. W iiv, therefore, 
should Vou go ? 

“ My cliildren, you s})eak as if the I’inglish 
settlers were thieves. You speak as if it was 
nothing to liave wise and skilful strangers come 
to leacli you the arts of life. \’ou speak as if 
you forgot the preelection alforded to you by the 
government of the mother country, and the ex- 
pense incurred hy lier for your su])port.” 

“ Who is it that robs us, not only of our sjiice 
and our pearls, hut of all that many anotiier 
country would .give us for our spice and our 
pearls, if it he not the English ! ” cried one. 

“ Are vve tlie ]]a])]»ier for their wisdom and 
their ski’d crieel anotlicr. “ And as for 
the arts of life, do vve need strangers to teaeli us 
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to lie ])enoa<!i liu* fi^-tr('(\ aiul sleep away our 
luin<jcr i ” 

Im'o)]! what do tlicy |)rot('Ct usf askt^cl a 
third, “ 11' they will tm away, we wj|| protect 
c)urs('}ves ayanist tluar i-eluriiin‘ 2 ^ ; and, our ovvu 
(\\{)(Mis(‘s we can h(\ar as soon as ship's from 
every land nniy come to trade on oUr shores/’ 

Father Anthony reniimhal tliem of thlS;>ocial 
inst itntions wliich Inid been established among 
them, with tln^ entio' y'oo*{--wi!) of the natives: 
hut his jmpils wen' ohst!nat(' in tiie o])inion that 
slavu'i'V could m)i Ix^ said to lie abolished while 
labourers ua-re depcmdent. tor dailv bread on the 
ai'hitrnrv will ot a monopoliziiiii' jiarty ; and thal^ 
e\c(’llent as was trial by jury, tiu' prevention of 
tlic^ manifold crinu's wlii(di spring from op- 
pression would b(‘ still better. . 

“ If tlie Fnglish were to withdraw tluur jiro- 
tection,’’ said Father Anthony, “ woftld you 
forbid them your slion's?” 

“ They sliould he more w'elcome than tliey 
have ever been yet/' declared the old fisherman. 
“ Let them land liere, and we will sj:)r(*ad white 
clotli for them to tread upoiL^ind carry them on 
our shoulders to Lolumho. 1 1' tln'y wdll buy our 
pearls, the Dutelinian, and tlie Frenchman, and 
the S[)aniard shall ail stand back till the Ihigiish 
are s(‘rved, and the inompy that we shall receive 
in our fairs and our markets sl^idl buy the mer- 
cliandise that comes from Britain. WA iiavc 
dealt with the Ihiglish so long, tliat wu; would 
deal with them rather tiian with peoples )f strange 
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tongues and ways, if they would fait traflic as 
fairly as other ])eoj>l(\” 

Why^Hhcn, sliouhl the Ihiglish go ! AVliy 
should not li\e in the houses they have 

llieinsclveis built, and walk in the gardc'us they 
themselves have planted / ” 

^ “ Let,, them do so — tlie merchant, and the 
priestj*^ifend. the judge, and the lahourer — if tlare 
be .British labourers here. Of these we can mak(' 
countrymen and frievds. But we do not wish 
for rulers, if tliey make us poor, and so t('niptu.s 
to wickedness. A\ e do not wish for soldiers, if 
must give our daughters’ dowries to maintain 
them. And as for the gov(‘rnm(.‘nt agent, who 
fSkes our i^earls, and the Oonipaiiy, tlial forbid 
us to grow (jiinamon for anybody but lliein- 
s(dves, if they will go, we wall work hard, and 
soon make a heauiifal shij) to carry tlunn aw'ay.” 

‘‘ Then it is not the I’.nglish you objeet to, 
but some of tlieir conduct towards you '! Let us 
liogc that the lime will come when you will live 
together, not quarrelling for tlie possession of 
what Providence lias given to all, but finding 
that there is enough for all.’’ 

“ W hy do not the wise English sec this?” 

“ Many of them do. The wisest of the Eng- 
lish see that there is little honour or advantage 
in calling any colony a ])ossession of Inn* own, if 
it w'ould bring her profit instead of loss by being 
her friend, instf-ad of her servant. 'Phe wisest 
among the laiglish si'c, that to make a colony 
]juor is to make it uiquolitablc, and that culo- 
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nios rai'inol ])n xory rich while they are depen- 
dent. 'Fo jirotect and cluTisli a colomj till it^can 
take care of itstdf, is \vis<' and kind ; IpLit to pre- 
V(‘nt its taking- care of itself, is folly amd crime. 
It is as if ev('rv man licri^ sliould keep his grown 
n]> son in tlu', bondaLn^ of childhood. Sucli fathers 
and sucIj sons can never he prosperous * and vir- 
tuous.'’ 

“ W ho jirevtmts tlic wise among the English 
from aetiiig wisely ? * 

“ Some wdio ari^ not so wise. Though it may 
he clear that ali Fmgland and all (.'eylon would 
!)('. more iirosperous if the trade of C'eylon wcie 
fr(a\ soni(‘ few would e('ase to make gains whi(^ 
tii('v will not foreijo. Souu' hope that their sons 
ma,y he inad(' s(>ldi('rs, if theia^ should Ix^ a wair 
in th(‘ eolouv, and others expect that a •lirotiier 
or a cousin may he a judge, or a pric's^t, or ii 
servant of the governuumt.” 

“ ilut lliere cannot h(' manv sncdi.” 

“ Very f(‘w ; hut those few have been enough 
to burden England with expensive colonies up to 
this (lay. Th(‘.y are few, but they are jmwcrful, 
because the many do not knovl^ what a grievance 
they are submitting to. The selfish are f(;w ; 
hut it does not follow that all others are wise, 
or Enghiud would leave off maintaining coloni(^s 
expensively for the sake of tlufir trade, when she 
would trade more profitably with them fr(‘e.” 

“ Why do the jieojde not know this ? 

“ It is strange that they do not bestir them- 
selves, and look abroad, and judge.’* 

“ Wliere sliould they look ? ” 

L 3 
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jPlFtlie cast or to llic west, as tliov p]eas('. 
east tlioy may see liow iIkmf trade? has 
l)een m0|| than twice donhUnl sinea? liiey have? 
allowed jptne little tVeedoin of tratlic ; and tliey 
are told every year liow expensive is this island, 
where no trade is free. 'Fliey inij^dit know that, 
greatest natural wealtl), this island is 
among the least profitable of their colonies. 
They might know that its total r(?veniie doi's not 
pay its expenses, and <.hat no making shifts, no 
gathering in of money fnmi all quarters, can 
prevent its being a biinlen to them and to their 
ci^ildren, if tluyv jH'rsevere in their jircseiii ina- 
mgement.’* 

^ And what may they learn by looking w('st- 
ward V' 

“ That the States of Atinnaea are a source of 
much greater w(‘alth and power to Great llritaiu 
now thetn when she had a ruler in each of them. 
She is saved the ex[)ense of governing at a great 
distance, and has more trade with America than 
when she called it her own. Also, the colonies 
that she still holds in the west are an enormous 
exjicnse to her — aj= fearful a burden as America 
is an advantage. Besides the loss wliicli the 
mother country incurs for the sake of the colo- 
nies, (and which loss docs tliose very colonies 
nothing but harm,) there is a direct expenditure 
of upwards of a, million and a half in time of 
])eace, for the ap[)aratus of defence alone. JJow 
much more tliere is laid out in times of war, aigl 
in the necessary exjicnscs of a government far 
from liome, tlie people of Bngland can neycr 
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]javo coiisiilcrctl, or Uic.y \vr)ul(] long ago have 
j)erniitte(l, ay, en(*oiiragC(i, Canada amj. Jamaica 
to govin'Fj tliciiiHclvf's. ” 

“ I1‘ the langlihii will l)Ul Ictus tafee care of 
ourselv(;s, they may, ])er]ia])s, leatli a new tessou 
about the places in the west.” 

‘‘ 1 am liappy to ttdl you that a be^nningis 
already made. Tlicre is oidy one among yoo^ — 
vour father, Marana — !o whom I have yet told 
th(‘ news, j jvcry man may now plant cinnamon 
in bis garden, and sell it to whomsoever he 
])l('ascs. Tiie news will not be long in flying 
round the world, and llien more and more vyili 
a^k for cinnamon continually; )()ur countrym® 
will prow a greater quantity, and obtain a largW 
variety of comforts in (^xcbangc.^’ . 

‘^'i'bcn you w ill have to preacli to us,as they 
say you ])reacb to tbe strangers, — against gay 
drt‘sses, and ricb food, and too mucii*love of 
gold,'^ said the old man, chuckling. 

And if so, less against theft, and fraud, and 
bypocri^y, and indolence,” re])lied tbe jn’iesl. 
‘‘ There will be little stealing of clianks when all 
may fish tliem ; little false bjy’gaining when bar- 
gains shall have o])portunity to become fair; little 
])retcnce of ])eniteuce hiding a mocking heart, 
when there is room for real thankfulness, and for 
a sense of ingratitude to a bountiful Cod ; and 
much more industry when tbg rewards of in- 
dustry are witliin reach. However true it may 
1)0 tliat mortal men sin wliile they are mortal 
men, it is certain that they change ’tlieir sin^^ 
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with their outward state, and eliange tlicm for 
tlie^bettf^fUs their slate improves.” 

SojTfis tempters from al)ove must 1)0 worse 
than others, I sup])os<*,” said Goni^ojdo; but 
it ir*' surprising to think that our rulers have 
ppwrer to send away the worst, that some h'ss bad 
T[f$f conle in.’’ 

Marana hoped that her Iius])a!i(l miirlit bcmefit 
by tlie change. If his el(!})i!antiasis could but 
turn into some disease less dreadful, how would 
she bless the relaxation of the (inriamon mo- 
nopoly ! 

■I^Falher Anthony could not encourag(' his d('ar 
^pighter to look for such a result as this. JJut 
there were no bounds to the mercy of (h)cl 
towards one who I'ejjented, — as it was to be 
hoped Rayo did. f alber Anthony would journey 
southvvJV'ds with Marana and her fatlicr, to visit 
and console and j)ray with his unhappy charge, 
Rayo. He was ready at any juoment to set 
forth. 

Marana’s ecstacies of gratitude and joy were 
checked only by the fear of what sj)cctacle might 
meet lier in her hilt on her return, and by the 
mournful farewells of Neyna and her young 
companions, to whom no immediate prospect of 
a dowry was 0{)ened by the new change of 
policy. They regarded Marana as about to 
enter a land of ptomise whither they would fain 
follow her; unless, indeed, some similarly })re- 
cious permission respecting tlie ])earl hanks 
should arrive, and convert their dreary sliore 
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into a rof^Mon of liO])o nnd activity. They si- 
U'litly r('c{'ivc(l tlicir priest’^ ])arting bl©|fijng and 
iiijiinctions as to tlnor duties during hifi|;lthsence, 
and tlien walclied him on his wav. SettHig forth 
lahoriously on his mission of charity, he lobked, 
indeed, little like one of the intruding strangers 
whom lliey had })eeii lauglit to wish far from 
llicir shores. 


( hapter \ 11 
T P AKD DOING. 

M A RAN A scarcely knew what to liopc /)r fear 
when she had cast the first hasty glance round 
tlic hut in which she cx])ectcd to find lier hus- 
liand. Itayo was not there, and she dreaded to 
inquire where he was ; vvliether Ids ashes had 
been given to the winds, or whether some of 
these winds liad brought him vigour to go 
abroad into tlie neighi)ouriP4^ wood. All the 
way as slie came, sights and sounds of pleasure 
had been ])resented to her, and she had endea- 
voured to share the satisfaction of the priest and 
of her father at seeing the hustle of the country 
])eo})le in clearing tlieir ground for the growth 
of the long- forbidden shrub ; and the joyous 
])artics returning from the thickets with tlie 
young plants which, vlien impvov('d by cultiva- 
tion, were to forin the foundation of their 
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wealth; alid the (laticinpr crirls spreadiu/j^ tlic 
ne\^8 :&|fl)ugh the land. She liad striven to 
thaDk her saint witli the due devotion wlien 
Father Anthony s])read the blessing around liini 
as fee travelled; but tlie dread f)!’ uhal, niig-ht be 
^wailing her at home had borne down her spirits. 

^ A circimistance whieli had occurred the day 
before had alarmed lier grievously at the. mo- 
ipent, and now cx])laiiuHl only loo clearly, slu' 
apprehended, the d(‘s('rted stat(^ of tin' hut. Shc' 
had stolen out early to l>alln‘, and wlimi slu' cann* 
lip out of the water, she found that a tliif'vish 
bird was dying away with her rn’chhuag the 
iymbol of her married statin It was true that a 
shout from her father had caused the lU'eklace to 
be droppisd, and tliat it was at this moment safe; 
but was not the pang whicdi shot through her 
yesterd^av prophetic of the worse pangs of to- 
day ? Whetlier her father believi'd that his 
spells could bring liack a departed spirit, be did 
not declare ; but he now hastened to utter thmn 
on the thresliold, while Marana flitted about the 
Imt, taking up first the eni])ty cocoa-nut from the 
door, then tlie dry skin which was wont to hold 
oil, and then the mat on which it was impossible 
to tell by the mere examination whether any one 
liad slept on the preceding night. 

While she was sinking, at Icngtii, in utter 
inability to inquire further, the priest, who had 
walked a little way into the jungle on seeing 
that nothing was to be learned within doors, 
a])proached the entrance with a smile on bis 
countenance. No one thought of waiting till 
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tii(^ ciiarrn was ondcd. The tliree Went forth ; 
and, not lar oil, in an open space to wjiich sun- 
sliiiH' and aiv were admitted, a]>peared a'^||*rOup of 
peoph^, whose voices sounded cheerily in the 
evening; calm. 

Mr. f’arr was on horsehack, with Alice before 
him, walcliing the proceedings of the others. 
Mr. S(Tle was diguinjj; a liole in the newly pre- 
j)ared soil, while Ihiyo stood by, holding the 
}oung cinnamon shrub wl^ich was about to be 
planted. Mrs. Serbmvas l)iisy, at some distance, 
training tlic ]X'])])er-vine against the garden 
fence. 

• ‘‘ Stop, stop r cried the broken voice of the 
('harmer; “ 1 have a vow', KaNo, — a vow! I 
lia\e vowed to [liant and bless tlie first cinnamon 
shrub in your gankm.*’ 

“ And my i>{cssing is yours, rny son,’^ added 
ImtlKU* Anthony. 

“ And mine lias been given already/'' observed 
the missionary, smiling. 

“ Wlum was ever any ])roperty of your Ho- 
nourable Ca)mpany so hallowed Mrs. Scrle 
inquired of Mr. Chirr, witli a smile, as she turned 
away to avoid seeing the meeting of llayo and 
Alarana. 

‘‘ Property is sacred in the eye of God and 
man,” rejilied Air. Carr, gravely. 

“ So it has been ever agreed between (hid and 
man,” said Airs. Serle. “ Therefore, whenever 
tliat wliicb is called projierly is extensivi ly dese- 
crated, the inevitable conclusion is that it is not 
really property. The time will never come when 
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this island'-'will rise u]> aLGiinst liayo’s cinnaioou 
plantati^i even if it shouKl S])rea(l, hy gradual 
and*hdffiurable increase, to tlie sea on uiu^ siile, 
and; to Candy on the other. As lon^ as it 
prQ|i|)er3 by means whieli interfere with no one's 
rights^ Rayo’s projjerty will be saer(‘d in the 
eyes of liis country. Rut th(‘ wlioki island has 
long risen against your monopoly gardens. 
There have been injt only curses breathed within 
its shade, and beyond its bounds, but jhlfering, 
and burning, and studious waste.’' 

“ I tliink it is a pity, pa{)a,*’ said Alice, “ tbat 
tlic Company did not g(‘t a Charmer to charm 
the great garden at tlie beginning, and a Ca* 
thoiic priest to give it a blessing, and tlien it 
would have been as safe as Rayo’s is to be.’' 

“ Nojisense, my dear,” was Mr. (harr’s rej)iy. 
He was full of trouble at the res])onsibility which 
would fttll upon him if the opening of the cinna- 
mon trade should prove a disaster. 

“ The same charm and blessing will not suit, 
I believe, Alice,” replied Mrs. Serle. “ Tlie 
charm is, in fact, against hopeless jioverty and 
its attendant miseries, — a lot which the Honour- 
able Company has never had to fear, ddie 
blessing is, in fact, on the excliange of fraud and 
hypocrisy — the vices which spring from oppres- 
sion, — for honesty, — the virtue whicli grows up 
where labour is Jeft free^ to find its recompense. 
The Honourable Company 

“ Has never found its recompense, in this 
instance, 1 am sure,” said Mr. Carr. We an; 
heartily tired of our bargain ; and nut all that 
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we liave obtained from Government, from time 
to time, to compensate for iluctuations, pre- 
vented our losing very seriously from our 
mon trade. We have been tlioroughly’ dia|ip- 
])ointed in our markets, and cannot open fiiuy 
fresh {)n(;s, I hope now ’* 

“ O, yes! \’ou will do well enougl), now, if 
you wull manage your concerns as economicaHy 
as private traders, and put yourselves on equal 
terms with the people of tin* country. There can 
be no lack of a market when it is once known 
that every one may sell and every one buy that 
which every body likes.” 

‘‘ 1 believe so ; and tliat there will henceforth 
be no sLicIi considerable fluctuations as lliere 
iiave been while there were fewer, parties inte- 
ri'steti in cliec:king and balancing eacli^ other. 
Still, — convinced as 1 am that we have done 
wisely in abolishing this monopoly, — [•cannot 
but feel it to be a smuous thing to witness so 
vigorous a preparation for supjilying the new 
demand.” 

“ It is indeed a serious thing to see a new era 
established among a peoj)le to^wbom we stand in 
tlie relation of a secondary Providence. It is a 
serious thing to have the power of lifting up the 
impotent who liave long lain hoj)eless at this 
beautiful gate of (jod^s temple, and to see them 
instantly paying the homage of activity and joy. 
But this is surely not llie moment to distrust the 
exercise of their new strength, and to fear its 
conseijueiices.” 

poor Rayc ever be able to walk like 

w 
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other people, do you tliink, })apa I inquired 
Alice, 

Carr Ijad no liope of cure ; but it was not 
an jilicommoa thlnir lor llie victims of this dis- 
to live on for many years, without niucli 
p^in, if well fed and taken care of. So threat a 
change Jiad already lalum place in Ihiyo sin(*e 
sooaetliing had been given him to do and to 
hope for, that it seemed very probable tliai he 
might revive much i’urtlier, and jirune his own 
vines, and bark bis own siirubs for many a sea* 
son to come. lie must be assisted to erect a 
cottage on llui dry soil of bis new garden, in- 
stead of Teinainin <4 in the dam]) nook wliieli had 
been the home of his ])OVerlv. 11c must be 
assisted to obtain wholesome food till the next 
cinnamon harvest, after wiuVh it might be i) 0 })ed 
that he would bt‘ able first to su])])ly liis simjile 
wants, And tlien to alfonl to lei them become 
more eonqilex. 

“ He is gone to confession with the ])riest,’* 
observed Mrs. Si^rlc, as she watched the two pro* 
ceeding towards the hut, while IVIarana’s heads 
hung from her liand. “ llenceidrth, Mr. Carr, 
let Itayo’s sins be bis own : but 1 think the 
Honourable Company can hardly refuse to take 
his ])ast olfences on themselves, liovvever long 
they have made him bear the ])enaltyb’ 

Cbn’tainly, if we strike out of the catalogue 
of crimes,” said Mr. Carr, ail that are origi- 
nated by institutions, and by social customs, 
against which an individual can do no more than 
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protpst, but. few will i-oniain for which any 
('hristiau will dare to prescribe iliidividual 

peuanee. Jftlie lua'uls of colonial governmenfti at 
liouie were lully and perpetually aware of |his, 
under wliat solemn ('motions would they 
into tlaur oHita' !” ' 

P(‘r]ia])s Father Anthony was such a £Ihristian 
jniest as Mr. (^arr had just spoken of, for he-ife- 
tnrned from hearimj^ Hayo’s confession with a 
couiit('nan{‘(i full of mildm'ss, and a voice full of 
]>ity. ^lurana no ioi\o-er detected und(5r her hus- 
i)and’s suhmissiv(' manner the workin£ 2 f 8 of pas- 
sion wliieli had often tc'rrified lier ; and, in addi- 
tion to this, and to the deeidc'd improvement she 
witiK'ssc'd in his liealth, slu‘ had tluj satisfaction 
of learniny^ from her father that. he had so far 
reeoveri'd his eonfulenee in his own speeds that 
he was siua^ the eliarnied sliruh would prosper, 
and would avail hett('r to makci Amootfra keej> 
lier distance than any (hank in the Indian seas. 

The rest of the ])arty were about to go in 
search of rice or otln^r go(3d food. They had 
been too much struck by tiieir accidental meet- 
ing witli Jhiyo in the wood,-^too deeply touched 
by wutnessing his feeble attenij)ts to ])luck Uj> 
the eiunamon suckers, — to think of leaving him 
to his own resources in his present state of licaltli. 
As tlu'v w('re (]iiiUing the emclosure, and looked 
back lo see how the slanting sipibeams lit up tlie 
eyes of the care-worn family, the two priests of a 
religion of promise assured one another that tlie 
time was at hand when here every man sliould 
sit under ids vine and his fig-tree, and none 
should make liiiii afraid. m 2 
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Bummary of Principles iUusiraied in iliis 
l ulu me. 

Colonies are advcTiitajjeous to the inolher- 
couiitry ,as aflbrdino j)lac‘os of setlh'iiK'ot ft)r her 
ejsaigrating members, and opening mario'ts wln'i e 
her merchants will always liave tlie ])r(der('nce 
over those of oilier /.ountries, from identity of 
language and usage's. 

Colonies are not advantageous to the Jnotla'r- 
coimtry as the basis of a jjeculiar trad(‘. 

The term ‘ colony trade ’ involves the idea of 
monopoly ; since, in a free trade, a colony bears 
the same redation as any other jiarty to the 
mother-country. 

Such monojioly is disadvantageous to the 
mother-country, whether ]»osses8('d by the go- 
vernment, as a trading party, by an exclusive 
company, or by all tiie merebants of the mother- 
country. 

It is disadvantageous as impairing the re- 
sources of the dejieiidency, which arc a ])art of 
the resources of llie empire, and the very ma- 
terial of the trade which is the object of desire. 

If a colony is forbidden to buy of any but the 
motber-counlrv, it must do without some articles 
which it desires, or pay dear for them ; — it loses 
the 0 })]) 0 iiunity of an advantageous exchange, or 
mak('s a (lis^advantageous omn Thus llui re- 
sources of the colony are wasted. 

If a colony is fotbiddeii lob< 11 its own produce 
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to any Liit llic mollKT-coirntry, eitlier the ' prohi* 
l)ition is not iK'edod, or the colony receives less 
in exchanire from llie mollnn-country than it 
niinjjt obtain elsewliere. Tims, again, the, re- 
sources of the colony arci wasted. 

If a colony is forbidd(ni either to buy of or 
sell to any hut tlie nu)ther-country, the resources 
of tlic colouy are wasted according to both'tiiTr 
above' mothcMls, and the colony is coiulemncd to 
remain a })oor customer aird an ex])ensive depen- 
dency. 

In ])ro])orlion, tliere'fore, as trade witli colonies 
is distinmiisiied from trade with other jdaces, by 
re'striction on buyers at hom<\ or on sellers in 
the colonies, that trade (involving the apparatus 
of restriction) becomes an occasion of loss in- 
stead of gain to the em])ire. • 


I. ( lull n: rnnlt’d 1'\ Wii-j.iam IMjKc htirtd, 
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A TALK OF TIIF TYNE^ 


CuAPTKU 1 . 

% 

NO NFAAS FRO.AI THE I’OliT. 

^Valti’.h \v;is si) busy tnuK’liini^ in liis pfnrden, 
one hitu iuitninn aflcrnoon, that liu paid lU) atUni- 
tion to any tiling' tliat passi'd on the oilier side 
oftiie Train afu'r train ot coal-waggons 

slid by on the rail-road iVoni tlie pit‘ to the 
staillu', and from the staitlie to the pil» and lie 
lUA'cr looked up, till a voice iVoni one of the 
vehicles shouted to him that he was a }>retty fer- 
ryman to let a passenger stand calling for bis 
boat, for minutes together, whih' he gave no heed. 
Walter just turned to the cottage to shout, in his 
turn, “ Faiber, tlie boat hind then went on 
with his trenching. 

The (lays were gone by wdien Walter used to 
upri'ar liimself from liis wu’eding or ])runiug, or 
stand rCwSting on his spade, to watch his father 
])Utting o(V for the ojijiosite b^ink, or speculate 
on who the jiassengers might he, whence they 
came, ;ind whither they might be going. His 
gardtm was a temjiting place whence to overlook 
the river, slo])ing as it did down to the very bank; 

21 « 
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^||H|^i|l3ter Lad how loo hhic-I) to do and to thinlv 
to >sj)ar(‘ lime for iho cliaiua* aiimM'inciit^i 
i«i|brmc'r (lays. Ills fatlx'r had dniy and |i(’r~ 
'Wtualiv a^'Surcd him in Jn^ childhood iliat the 
hand of lh(‘ diliucni makclh rudi,” and that “ if 
a Hian will not. work, Hciiia'r ^hoHld he ('aid' 
but^ tliottyli thes(^ (juotatioiis liad (dedr (dl’ect, 
“teM-e \V(T(' lliouyilis in W alterV inmd w hicdi w cm i* 
yet Hioi'(' sliiiiukilin^' to his (wertions. 

IJ(’ threw down hi’^ sjiadi' in no liLllc' Inniw, 
liowever, when, in a lew minutes, he heard hini' 
self called iVotn h(ddnd. iiis cousin idiii* was 
Tunnino h}> th ' slope of the Liardim, cryinij, 

“ WaiLi'i'I WalH'r! is my fatdif'r Inn'c / \’()u 

need not h(‘ aiVaid to tcdl 'me. Is my tallier hewt' 
Your fatlv<‘r, no! I liave not stam Jiini since, 
cliurch^ last Sundav.” 

“ ^Velh iui(de ( diristojdier said just so; httl 
I g'ot him to set iiH' over, 1 was so unwilling to 
beli(‘V(^ you did not know' wdnu'c my fallier was. 
O, AV alter ! caoinot you ^ive tlu; least ^luess 
vvli('re he is i dare not go back to my mother 
without news.’’ 

Walter’s ^wiined countenance showed tliat lie 
would alford luwvs if lie had any to im])avt. lie 
hesitatingly menliontul llie |nibliC“lionse. 

t), th<'r(' is not a public-iiuus<^ betwc(‘n tliis 
and TSeweastle, nor all over Shields, wlien‘ one 
or other of us Inul not heen before twtdva* o’clock 
last night. 1 did not know wdiclluw to Ixi glad 
or sorry that In^ w as not in one of them. Now I 
should be glad enough to sec him in almost any 
wayd^ 
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Hefon' t\v(‘Iv(‘ (/(‘lork List iii.ojit ! 

]j;iV'' \ ou misled liiin i ” 

“ IJ('. (nnU(sl tiu‘ iIk'v say, just at dark, 
w id'll slid ( anu* aloiui^idd llid coliiar, — oalv 1)6** 
(‘aiisd hr had hroki’ii his and went to get 

aiiotid'r ; lull h(' dxi not coiik' hack.” 

Waller was silent; but Jdbe could Mnterpret 
Ids thought. 

jl IS certain tlu' ])rebs-g:ang was out last 
night,’’ slie obsciwaaL • 

Where is the tendm* stationed.''” asked 
alter, jiuliing down his shirt slee\(‘S, and look- 
ing lound for liis coat, 

‘‘ Just in llie river’s inoutli ; Init there is no 
gu'tting at her. Half the boats in Shields have 
b(‘en banging about iier ; but, tlin:n e being only 
vvoiin'n in tbeiii, they do )>ut make s}un*t.l’or the 
ollicers. Nobody but an oilieer or two^is to l^e 
seen on deck ” 

“ Av, av ; tin' other poor creatures are kept 
close enougli down below. I suppose, it lliere 
arc', few but women in the boats, her business is 
(lone, and slie will make little further stay.” 

There is not a seaman* to lie sec'u in all 
Sliiehls since the day before yesU'rdav, they say ; 
and so the jail has been half emptied to make 
up the number. Walter, you must not think 
of going to look for my father, d'hc're has 
scarcely a keel ])assed all this* day, because the 
Hum will not venture to the port any nuna', while 
lh(' t(')ider is there. You will not think ol e<>ing', 
Walter f 1 am not cjuitc sure that ills sale lor 
you to be working liere, full in siglit from the 




Ijo news from the rour. 

Wer. Troni llic other side I saw you as piidn 
iis tould be.” 

AV'^liy, i^di(% wliat do you think lliov could 
IMake of a naitU-ncr on hoard a kiu^r’^ bhip f ” 

“ AA hat th(‘V make of oilier lamlsUH'u, I su])- 
posc. ’dds certain llu'y hav(! ^ot some who never 
were fcliip-board in llieir lives/^ 

Indeed !” 

A (‘S, indeed. So I do\vi^]l you would work, 
in you must work, under the hedip*, or behind 
that })lut of liollyoaks. Do you know i saw you 
stop a/id tak(‘ off your cap, wlien you came to lh(' 
end of ibis ri<Jye, and then stoop ’’ 

‘•'What! while your head was full of your 
tallier; bless you!'' murmured \\ alter, in a low 
fone, and w ith a blush of satisfaction. 

“ Is ju)t it my duty to think of you first 
asked Elbe ; " and if it was not, how could J hel]) 
it?” “ 

A\"alter was in no hurry to answer this, and 
Efhe went on. 

“ As to saying it, I cannot help that 'cither ; 
and w hy sliould 1 ? It makes me wonder to sec 
Dessy Davdson jirotemling that her lover is the 
last person in the world that she thinks of or 
cares about, when she knows what a sin and 
shame it would be to pn^tend the same thing 
when he is her liusband — which lie is almost — 
for they are to be married next wajok.’’ 

“ J am sure ^ve arc mneh more like being 
husband and wife than tlu'y are, Efiie ; I wish 
we were going to he married next week.” 

“ I cannot talk about that, AV alter, till I have 
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of niy and made otil 

u'liai is lo l)i‘(*oiHr <>r niv lootlior, if he is really 
; liui h'‘ iuay <;«'t ha-ck. Tliero have been 
ronie set ashore aeain two days after they were 
carried oif. ’’ 

W aller did not s:iy what ]i(‘ kicew, that tliose 
who were thus reiunusi lo their howK's were 
jx'r-^ons unfit for the kino's st'rvice ; — a 
tailor who iniyht, h\ lonn trainino, havt' ht'como 
a sail-nialver, i)iit would lu^kU'r he capidde of nic)re 
arduous ^('r\ ic'' ; a. jilou-,* Innan. who was oapinjr 
with ania/enicnl at the siyhit ol the s('a, wiieii 
lie was surjirised and carried ofl ; and a. pc'd.lar^ 
^vho sei'iiK'd hkthy to di(‘ ni a wei'k f(;r w aul of a 
wider walkiuo- raii^re than lh(‘ deck of a tender, 
fddred was too trooil a man for «llu' kino’s pur- 
])oses, as Waller knew, to he set at lilx-ryv ao-a,iu 
on the same footing with such licljiless creatures 
as tht'S(\ * 

“ Wdiat will your inotlu'r do, Mllie, if your 
father should really be away a \ear or two, or 
mori ‘ ! ” 

Eh I I cannot say. I’lien' has been no 

time Whilter, if you couU liave seen her, all 

last night, it would have half broke your heart.” 

“ I am sure it iias half broken yours. \'oil 
look sadly wmrn, Ihlim” 

“ (), I am used lo her — to her w'ays of feuding 
and doing. JJut she did sob •and com]>lain so 
grievously, w'O were wholly at a K)ss what to do 
witii her — poor 'kiin ami 1, for i\dam was not to 
he found. 1 sent to liis maslen-’s to beg kuive tor 
him fur a few hours, but he was out of hounds, 

n 3 
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and BO I had no help. For a lonp; tinie she kept 
blaming my father, till J was pained that 'I'ini 
should hear all she said. When 1 had got iiini 
to bed, I left oil' trying to rc^ison with her, which 
I know 1 am loo apt to do. J>nt, W alt(‘r, I am 
afraid to meet Iser again ; and that is why 1 am 
jingeringi here, doing no gootid’ 

— what will slie do/” Whiltcr again in- 
quired. 

“ 1 suppose we nuivt all g('l work, as those do 
who liav(^ no father to work for them,” re])licd 
Fllie. 

“ W"e had better marry at once,” said AValter, 
who seenuMl quite able to provt; his ])oint, that 
it would be a reliel' to Mrs. Eld red to see h(‘r 
(laughter settled at once, instead of having to go 
})ack to,, the ])it-mouth, where she had workc'd in 
her childhood, and where all jairties had believed 
slie would never need to work again. 

“ It never came into my mind till nowg” said 
J^hlie, alter considering her lover’s jiroposal fur a 
moment; “ hut 1 will think almut it as 1 go 
liome, and try to find out what W'C ought to do.’’ 

Walter’s blush qi satisfaction returned while 
lie said somctliing about his wond('r how ])eople 
had any comfort of each other who were idf and 
on, and ])rctcnding, hke Eessy and her lover, 
not to understand each other, instead of being 
btraightrorward, :pul agretmig on what was right 
and 111 , so (hat th('y might d(‘pend on eac h otlier 
without drawliack. It was dillicuil enough S(m)e- 
times, at best, for people that had consciences 
to settle tlieir minds so as to be at peace ; and to 
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perplex one nnotlier further was, in liis opinion, 
but a ])oor sign of love, lie might feel this the 
more btrongly from his being too timid and unde- 
c idt'd. lie knew he was ; and if Ellie could but 
he aware what a blessing it was to Iiini to be 
iH'.ver juade sport of — never put oil’ with false 
reasons — * 

]hli(^ coloured with indignation at the idc:^, 
any om: taking advantage of Walter s modesty to 
mak(i s])ort of him. In her own heart she daily 
felt, (and , ometiines she relieved herself by say- 
ing so,) that tlu're was no one virtue slic sliould 
like so much to have as W alter's modesty, and 
lh;it tlu'rc was no one thing sbe feared so much 
as learning to abuse it, by ac'*epling the supre- 
inaey he. was willing to allow her# \\ alter’s ob- 
j('etion, as I'ar as he chose to make any, ^^as that 
she was too tractable ; while his father enter- 
tained an idea miudi more serious. doubled 

wli(!tber they had grace enough between them to 
secure a blessing uj)on their union, 

“ I ncle Cdiristopher seems too busy to sj)eak 
to melO'day,*’ observed Klfie. lie lias always 
been engaged with his invfjntion when I liave 
come lately ; but 1 thought to-day be would liave 
come out to advise with me what we must do 
about my father.’’ 

Jlc is bringing liis invention to a })oint,” 
replied Walter, “ and lie will ^'^oon be ready to 
take it to London, and look after a ])atent for it. 
'J'bis fills bis mind at ])resent ; hut you need not 
iloidit his feeling very much for you all, as soon 
as he can listen to what 1 shall tell him,” 
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‘‘ But wliiil will lie say to vouv uoiiou of mar- 
rying next wc('lv- — of your niarrviiig while Ahaui 
is nut out of his ajipn'ntiet'shi]* vt'l 

“ lie canoiilv ?.:iy that Adam is an apjuaMit ice, 
and I am not. Vou and J may h(‘ as ^hid as we 
|)l(Mse, Ix^tweeii (Mir.'.cdvos, tliat 1 am a ‘jardciier, 
and not a rope-maker. ’’ 

““'!\hl you would ha\e had another year to 
serve, Irom tins tinna and tlnm to set up for vour- 
self. Hut, surelv, eJOahmiug is a mueh more 
didicult busine^h to hsarn than rope-inakimjt* 
Why 'diofdd Adam he of)]i_e('d to sptmd se\en 
years in hvirnine' to twist hemp into rop(‘>, when 
you learned long ago a great deal ahtiut the 
seasons, and the soils, and the nature othlinhrent 
kinds (jf jhants, and how to manage a vast nmn- 
bcr of them ! \ should have thought that it 

would take more time and pains to learn to pro- 
duce fine [jcaclu'S, and such capital vegetables 
as yours, than to become a good rojiemaker.*’ 

So should I ; hut all AVurks of tillage, hav^o 
lieen mixed uj) tog(*th('r under tlnmiauK' of un- 
skilled labour ; and all that belong to manufac- 
tures, as skilled la,I)»our, wliieh re(|uir(‘s appren- 
ticesUi]) ; so that the man who grows the tinest 
grajies that care and knowledge ever jiroduced, is 
ludd by the law to be a k^ss skilled workman 
than one who dabs brick-clay into a mould all 
lh(3 summer tliroirgli. II’ 1 were to turn ])i{>pin- 
nionger instead ut })i])])in-grower, I should liave 
in{juiri(‘S in jdeiity after my seven years of ap- 
prenticesld]), and should be liable to sutfer for 
not liaving served them. But 1 am a gardener, 
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anti never was bound to a master, and am now 
free ttj turn my band to any t)ccupation tliat 
comes near my own, if my own sliould fail, wliicli 
is a sort of security for you, Elbe, that it gives 
me ]>Ieasure to tliink of.” 

“ St'curity !” said bis father, ’who liad at length 
found time to c*()me out and in<]uire intoahe aillic- 
tions of his niece and licr family. “ It is the 
notion of \oung |)co|»l(% who have not seen God’s 
ways in Ins works, to talk ‘of security. Of wliat 
use is th(' walchman’s waking, unless the Lord 
kee])s the city ! ” 

Indet'd, uncle,” said ]:hlie, “ we wanrno 
teaching to-day about change and danger. Ves- 
terday at this time we were looking for my father 
iioine from work, and now I much fear- — ■” 

J'Var nothin g, child. I ear is sinlul.” 

“ O, hut, uncle, do you think you yourself 
could help it if AV alter was gone, and you did 
not know wlierc ? Would not \ou fancy him 
shut down in that liorrihle tender ! And could 
you hclj) being afraid that he was miserable, being 
afraid that he would he ill, being afraid lliat you 
would he unhap}ty fur many a long year, for 
want of him i'' 

“ 1 dare say you think,’’ said uncle Chris- 
to})]icr, seeing that Kllio hit her lip to repress her 
tears, — “ I dare say you think that 1 am a cru^l 
old man, who has no compassion for what other 
peo})le are feeling. Worldly peo])le would 
say ” 

t), never mind what people would say who 
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do not SCO aiid lioar ih: but I do iu)i tliink you 
cruel, uncle. ( )nly 

“ Oiilv wliat ?” inijuired uncK^ ( 'hri^loplKM', 
settinc^ Ill’s lijjs in a })inn I’onn, as he al\\a\s did 
when 111' (Wjiecti'd to hear soinelliiia^ unac(‘e})lat)le 
about hiinselt. 

“ Only, — A'erv ]>ious jx'oph' expect otlu'r people 
to tel (‘xaclly as they do, and make out that 
every dilVerenci* is a ditVenuKH' of trust in Ood. 
Now, [ trust in (h>d t*iiat niv father will he suji- 
ported, and inv poor mother 

She was obligeil to stop a inonumt, and tlicn 
went on, 

“ Hut all this trust doi's not make mo the less 
afraid that tliey will have to ht* unliap})y first.” 

1 lude CdirisToplK'r shook his liead with a eon- 
(leseinuknir smile and si^h. 'This was ^\hat he 
called trust with a reservation ; but jiraycd that 
the tru(' faitli mi<^ljt ^row' out of it in lime. iJo 
could sut^e:(‘st nothing to h(‘ done, Ikdreirs re- 
covery hein^- quite hopeless, he considered, if he 
was on board the. tender. All that uncle 
Clirislo])h('r could jiroinise, was to and pray 
with the widowu'd w*jft‘, on the Sahhath morning-; 
— the day that Ik’ could not conscientiously ^ive 
to his own (merossino; pursuit, — tin; invention 
for which he hojicd to take out a jiatent. 

, AV alter had no intention of w'uitin^r till Sunday. 
He W’as ^niing flow, hut that Iklie woulil not 
allow it. 'Idle pn'ss-^ani^ was before her miiufs 
eye, whicdiever way she turned ; and she had no 
apprehension so great its of lier lover falling in 
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with it, Mou hrro could ho bo so siih) as in bis 
fatiirr's pvcini ^('s, — iVrryinon Ix'iiu:^ ovorywbere 
fi om ini|)ri‘SM)jcut. I](' parric'd Ik'I' re- 
tjiu'hl ot a proiDisc' Jiol io show liini'elf in his 
oardi'u ^o as to !)(' an ohjcol ol ob.-a'vvatiou tVoni 
llu' ri\(M‘, a!]d iu)w s:ivod his latlu'r iho troidoha of 
(h'jiositinii hdii('‘ on the otimr sido. IloTiad a few 
W'ord^ to ^a^ to lau- \Miil'' thev wtaa' c'ro^^in jj;. 
Hk ads'ict' was not to hara.ss iii'Vsolf w ith uinning' 
about from plara' to {tlac(' To saaiadi of lun* fathtuy 
(who could hav(^ no motive for concaailin^ him-' 
S(‘li' Irom his iaimlv,)*hnt to aoijuic.-a’o in liis 
l)i‘in^ made a dotender of his (ountry ayainst Ids 
will, and to hope that lu! woidd ])ruv(‘ a faitliful 
and taliant seaman amidst tlu‘ jM'rils and lio- 
nours ol war. * 

lbii(‘ tiiouyiit tliat tin' very way to present this 
was so to tia'at a man as to make him jiate tlie 
govornmont Im served, and to ])aval)zo]ds arm 
hy that si( kness of lioart whioh must come over 
lum as often as h(‘ ihouyht of his destuteil wife 
and unpiujvided (duldrem She believed a ready 
will was the soul of yood service, on sea or 
laud. • 

She liad no very ready will to j^’o liome to her 
mother without tidinys. She iiuyc'red to see lier 
l()V(‘r lauToss the riveuy beiny^' aware that ho was 
an inexperienced b'rrynian, and that the tidewi^s 
now runniny; very strony^. A Ifarye was coming' 
tip, in fine; style, and it seemed likely that W aller 
would liavc landed in time to watcli its eonrscy 
like herself, and })erha})s to suspect, ds she did, 
tliul certain of bis Majesty’s agents were in it, 
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seeking wliom Uioy oritni]^. Iliii AValtc’r 

mismanaged liis boat, causing it to 'make a zig- 
zag course, till he bnniglit it very near the barae, 
and then seeming to lose his jiresenee of mind 
so as to put idmseif directly in the way of ladng 
run down, kibe was in inornenlary (‘xpeetation 
of witiu'‘ssing the clash, and there was a move- 
meiit on board the barge wliich terrified her no 
less. 

“ They }ia\'e found Iiim out to b(' no ferry- 
man,'* was her agonized thought. “ 'i’hry will 
carry him olf too, and tlien inv mother and I 
shall be widows togefner!” 

She ran to llie water's (*due, and would ])ro- 
bahly have tried to walk through it, if the boats 
liad not ]):irted so as to allow’ lu'r br('athing tinn; 
again. > She was then struck with the inij»ro!)a- 
biiity of the gang oIVc'ring violence to the mana- 
ger of a ferryboat, whih^ in the actual discharge 
of liis office; but tliis conviction did not at onc(i 
restore strength to her shaking liinhs, or remove 
ihc deadly sickness from lier heart. 

She was usually fond of tliis walk, — for other 
reasons than tliat VV alter was at one eml of it : 
but to-day everything appeared disagreeable. Tlie 
rustling of the autumn wind in the leafless clump of 
trees under vvbicli slie bad to pass teazed her ear. 
She tried to find a path where she might walk 
vvitliOLit makings a commotion among the dead 
leaves. When it l)ecame necessary to cross the 
rail-road, it seemed to her that it w’as the most 
diflicult thing in the world to escape the trains 
of waggons. She felt pretty sure of being rtut 
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ov/r l)i‘ror(' s]k‘ ^ot lionio. Tho smoko from llio 
c'olliory li.ill’ slinod li(‘r, and the vtdoos from the 
rows of rnUayu;s uoroniort' slirill and indoerm^ 
than slio ]ia<l over lioard tliem b(dore. Tlie river 
side liad been cold; the colii(‘ry uas too warm ; 
and the wind, or somethin^' olhc', ]jroventod her 
^’ottin^ forwards. She could almost liavc’^dcclarcd 
that her feet were tied. ^ 

A\’hil(' sh(! was toiling on, somebody touched 
lier shoulder. She turne<4, in attitude to run 
away ; hut it was only her eldest brt)lher. 

“ What! did I frighten you, lass cried 
Adam, ^ailv, 

“ (), Adam ! It would 1)0 wcdl if y6u never 
did worse than frighteninp^ me in this waiy.” 

“ Hoot, toot! you are comin^*round to the 
old story of my havinu; my imhmUirc's# broke. 
Lt;t tlu'm be broke, if my masters s(') please ! I 
know my business well enoiuj;h, — I knew it three 
years ai^o W( 11 enough to make mv bread like 
another man; and so it is no wonder I am tired 
of wovkino' so lon^ for another, w hen I am as 
fit as I ever shall l)e to work for myself.” 

“ J]ut tl le disgrace, — tlie Joss, — if you have 
your indentures broke 1” exclaimed slie. Ilow 
are vou to n-(*t on a footiim with lliose wlio liave 
served their time iiroiicriy, if you cannot submit 
to the law 

“ 1 wish I liad been born vvliere there is no 
sucli law,” declared Adam. “ If I liad been a 
Manchester or a IjinningUam man, my appren- 
ticeship might have been as long or as short as 
my business requires. Or if I bad been an 

c 
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Americrm, [ ]iav(‘ learned rojie-iiiakiiiif 

without l)eiui>' ])ound at ail.” 

“ In Amrrica, I lir.ve heard telld’ r(']died 

tlie ])eo])]e are mostly \V(;11 to do in the world, 
andean tak(‘ their maidiotxl upon them eailier 
than the \outiis iiert' may do. 4'hey ean si't U|) 
for them.^ehes, aiid mairv, and liavc' their rinlits 
eanier than here', wlnn'e liana' are so many in 
])ia»porlion to th(' means of hvine. As to llir- 
ininnjiam and Manehv'ster, — 1 do not know what 
is the eharaeler of ikc' working- }'oulhs lh<'r(\“- 
i)Ut 1 ha\(' lieard it. said that lonn ap|)r-'nti(a’shipb 
are L’'oo(i for tin' morals of the \ounn ))('o}>]('.” 

d’hen 1 must Ix' a mueii mois' moral ])('rson 
llian W alter — I'hi, hdlie / l>nt 1 slmuld Iik(' to 
know what tia'ia' is in my l)('inL: hound to tread 
llie ]('rt!t!i of th(' ro]a'-\\aik so many linn's a-dav, 
for mv masU'r’s ]>rolit, that is eood lor my morals. 
I hardly thinl; tliat it is jjood ii)r om'fs morals to 
ho rumiine' off as ofli'U as one ean sliptln; noose, 
and sulky and j::rumhl)ng all tin? winle one is 
under a master’s eye.” 

J:d]ie tlid not see llie ahsolnle neeessity of ('ilh(‘r 
jdayin^ truant or oulking-. Siie tlion^ht a well- 
dis])osed youth should he itrateful ldrl>ejne^ iindi r 
the eye. of a master at a lime of lile vvlioii 
guardiansljij) was ])eculiarly nei'dlui. 

“ All very well two hundred }ears ago, I'lilit', 
— at the time of such aj)|)r(‘nlie{*shij)s as our 
great grandfatlier used to It 11 us of, — when tlu; 
apprentices used to sit in the same room, and 
.eat at the same tabic with their masters, and walk 
behind them to churcli. But times arc clnuiged 
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now. I cou]>l t('l] voTi such ihiin^^s as you 
(Ircaiu of, ir I chosf; to ])roVi^ to you liow nuich 
our inasi(‘rs liav(?ovcr <>ur |>lcasures 
and our uunais. W’iial is it to tluuu what uo* do 
wilii unr.scht'R when work is over/ .And as for 
the iiiiK' that till' u loads arc turiiiUL’, the masters 
must 1) ' ch'vt'i- itihcy m't haU’ as m»ch work 
out of llndr oldest and heat a}']U'ciitices as o*-.t of • 
rmy one (jf thfir jounu’vmeii /” 

“ How were apprentices, so dillereiit in our 
rrnait i^randfatiier’s linn; !" 

“ \ dare sav it mipht*he more didicull to learn 
arts at that liim^ ; ami so a hmyer apprtmliceshi[> 
mii>ht he wanleil. Ne'itleer was there sucli a rusli 
to ; 4 ('t um‘’s hns’id as tlieu'e is now; nor, consc- 
ejiKmlly, so much provncaation at Ueine; kept out 
ot ii, at a i>r('at ('xpemse to ('veawlaul v, wj^en omi 
is eapahle of sliiilin^ lor one’s self. \ On cannot 
woiul(n% Ihlie, at my llitline from time to time, 
vvlnm a ehaiua' oilers of winning,' a ])enny, or 
wIk'Ii 1 can amuse myself, instead of tolling for 
nothing.” 

“ ihd 1 do wonder, Adam. ^\)u forget wliafc 
you ow(' your master for ti'aeUing you your trade ; 
and you forget what you forfeit, if you have your 
indentures hroke.” 

“ Nut I. J ])aid my masUw long ago for 
eveu'ything hut tin' meat and drink that I uoahl 
rather earn for myself. Andvtvi ma'd not hegih 
to talk of how foolish W(^ sliould all be in marry- 
nig too early i! our being bound till twenty-one 
did not prevent it. It may ehanco tliat vvoiso 
things than early marriages liap^imi \vh,|iii^ jyghi- 
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spirited a]>prcoticcs are led or driven into a dis- 
])ositioii lor idleness. In jny mind, — the be-t 
way to keep a voinig man steady and sober is 
to let liini work, as soon as he is fit for it, with 
the hopefulness which comes from working for 
one’s self. ^ on wdl sei; bow steady i shall be 
as soon .v.s I have somethini^ lo work ior.” 

“-J\nd if your master casts you oll‘, mean 
time 

Then [ must p^o somewhere away from yon 
great town, where one can do litilt‘ without a 
title of apprentieeshij). U hmi the Dta^p (’ut is 
made, — as they say it certainly will he,--ro})es 
will be wanted there in plenty, ibr shijjs that will 
jmt in. Til go and settle near the J)e(‘p Cut. — 
’Tis u fine ]face, — that sluice lliat is lo be. 
Tonimyj_ Thorn and I got over to see it in one of 
our trips ; ani there w'as ” 

“ Teh me nothing about it now',” said Elbe : 
“ but go home to your master, tliat 1 may tell 
my mother lliat you are there ; and so carry her 
gome little comfort in her misery.’’ 

“ Misery! what misery?” 

“ All! Now yo,',i arc almost the oidy person 
within five miles that does not know what an 
affliction has befallen yourj ow n kin. 1 kefit 
])utting off the telling you, being at last hope- 
less ” 

* “ And I saw Jiow you had lieen crying, but 
thought Walter might have been cither rough or 
particularly tender. But C), J'Tlie, wliat is it ? 
Is poor little Idni ” 

Tim was well again : and A<iam was liorror- 
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siriuk at finding llio family misfortune so mucdi 
gri'atcr tlian had anticipated. \V Inni he 
learned tiiat Cnddie was aiisent, — making his first 
voyage in a (‘oilier to f iOiidon,— - li'*, was full of 
r('nior;s(‘ that his mother had been hd’t i\ ithout the 
sn])j)ort. of (ddau' of lit'r i‘ld('r sons on sueli an 
oeeasion. Instead of going honu' to hi^ master, 
]i(^ must fir'-t s''(‘ his poor mother; and *^V’hen 
I'hlit' recadlecU'd that sucdi a visit might simve as 
a plea ol’ exeustt to his imTstim, and give liis in- 
dmiliires aau>ther chance, she made- no furtlier 
op])osition. * 

kllie found little promise of comfort on ap- 
])roaching home. About tlie spout or staithe, 
\vh(mc(i coals weia^ shot from tlie waiggoiis into 
the k('(‘ls on tlu‘ riv(‘r, were gathvred groups of 
peoph' telling and heariiiLr of om'- and <inoth(n* 
neighbour who land not returned wlum c^pc-cted. 
This mwvs rendered MldriHl’s lU'storation u'ss ])ro- 
hahh' than r-ver, and all that could hop(‘d was 
that I\Trs. l^ildred w'as already prt'jiared for this. 

If she was, she did not look out tlu' less 
eagerly for her daughter, or show less disaji- 
])ointm(nit wlam sln^ found thvre were no tidings. 

“ It was silly of me to trouble you for any,” 
slie dec lared. “ I am the last ])ersoncver to get 
tidings tliat I want. I am the last })crsou to be 
helped by anybody.” , 

“ Do not you think ” — KlFie began, but 

cbccked herself, in consideration of the trouble of 
s})irit that lier mother was in. The poor w oman 
went on, 

(due \vould think the time was gone by for 

c 3 
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your fallicr to have the notion of dcscrtini^ Ins 
family, lie liad Ix'ttcr have done it years 
when 1 was more fit for the char<;e. J am worn 
out now. lint 1 always said tlim-e w’ould be no 
rest for me till 1 was in the orave.” 

“ Js there no one who asks us to come and he 
will ^ivems rest?’’ imjuired one who was silting; 
Lesiti^ the hearth, with little d'im on his knee. 
It was Mr. Bevern, the cler<^^yman, one of poor 
Tim’s best friends. Tim was only six years old ; 
but he had lost his siuht by an accident at the 
coal-pit, two years heforo. lie was not an uii- 
liajipy child at any time; but he was seldom so 
liajipy as when Mr. Severn’s cheerful voice and 
steady ste[) came near, or w hen there was some- 
thintr m'w to told or tauLdit, whicli riMjuired 
that Till! should stand hetwei'n the ^(mllcman’s 
knees, or sit witli an arm over his shoulder, lie 
licard I\ir. Severn’s (juestion now, and asked 
who made that jiromise. Tiie answ(?r brought 
Ids mother to tears; but wdicther they were tears 
which would do her f.^ood seemed doubtful to 
those who watched with alarm the force of her 
emotions. 

“ Mother, you cannot think, — surely you can- 
not think that my father has left us of his uw'ii 
accord 'r remonstrated Adam. 

“If he has, it is you that have heljied to 
send him away. 'iNo man was ])rou(lcr than your 
father that no vagabond ever belonged to him ; 
and many a time of late has lie projibewed that 
you would* turn out a vagabond — many a time, 
1 can tell you, Adam, when he hashcaid of your 
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|)(‘ing loissed from your work. I hope you will 
lake it to heart, Adam/* 

“ ]M other ! inotlicr ! this is not the time,’* said 
Etlie, in a terror lest Adam should (piil the cot- 
tage, never to n'turn. “ Mother, my father 
never s])ohe harshly ahoiit Adam, 1 am sure.” 

“ Harshly ! no. He m'vau' spoke harshly to 
anybody in his life, and always let any oitt; talk 
him over, and do what th(‘y would with liim ; and 
that is the ease now. I’ll aftswer for it. I thought 
1 had brought up my sons free from his fault ; 
and now they are to ITi*eak my heart in another 
way, 1 suppose. A\'ell ! among one and another, 
1 shall soon be in my grave.*’ 

“ How is (’uddie. to break your heart, mother ? 
1 wonder what is the matUT with him, good lad 1” 
said Adam, with an alleelation of coolness. 

JHiie east an im])loring look at him, and at the 
sanies moment Tim began to make iTis voice 
beard, — 

“ (), don’t go! don’t go! Sir, sir; don’t 
go !’* 

“ I must, my dear boy. I will come back 
again vvlien- ’* • 

“ When my mother does not insult me before 
you, sir,” said Adam. ]ba you will hardly find 
me here next lime, after what you have heard 
to-day.” 

” Yes, Adam, I trust T sha41. I shall forget 
what i have heard, because it was said in a mo- 
ment #f irritation ; and you will remember, 1 
trust, that your mother is in deep alliiction, and 
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tliat her words sliould noi])o rookoiied too strictly 
against her, — least of all by her son.” 

“ 1 cannot ])e sj)oken of in lliis way,” cried 
Mrs. Eldred. “ i Ijave l)e{‘n accustomed to have 
people ayainst me, all my days ; but \ cannot 
hear mvb<'lj‘ so spoken of to )ny children, by any- 
body, M\. Severn.” 

“ ^rdl us, tlicn, how wc shall Ihiidv of you, — 
liow wesliall ]Rav for you in your sorrow 

yVs one that waS‘ able to bi'ar \\liat<'V('r it 
mi^bt ])l('ase (»od to lay upon Ikt,” sIk' replied. 
Her viohmt \\e(‘ping did'iiot interru])l ber dei la- 
rations that she could go to the pit-mouth, and 
work for lu'r living, ami ])reserv(‘ the imh'pend- 
enceiand i:(H)d nanu) slie had alwavs sought for 
herself and brv chiidnm. Sh(‘ s]M)k(‘ ])roudly of 
her family, though she bad ju^t befor(‘ l)een bitter 
against them. She talked of lier strength, though 
she had so lately d(‘( lar<‘d ller^e}f worn out. Slic 
did not want any comfort hut what inn* own mind 
could supply li('rwitli, well as people meant, she did 
not douht, by coming to comfort ii(‘r. She forgot 
how she had complained, just before ]\Ir. Severn 
entered, that nobody eared for her, and that she 
might bear Ikt troubles as well as slie could, 
without 8ym})atliy. 

Mr. Severn, who abhorred ofFicious interfer- 
ence, kindly vvislieil lier strength and comfort 
according to her'^ need, and was departing, when 
little Tim, who had bustled after him totliedoor, 
reached out a liand to catch the gentlftnan by 
the skirt of his coat, missed his aim, and fell from 
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tlio door-ste]). He merely 8li])pe(l on liis liands 
and knees ; but the boy was first startled by the 
fall, and then tborougbly alarmed by bis mother’s 
jiassion of terror. Any child must have con- 
eludt‘d himself very much hurt, while his mother 
was sobbing over him so piteously. 

“ ln{l(‘(ul, mother, I don’t think he •has hurt 
hinis(‘lf.’’ — “ Do hut let him walk across the 
room.'’ — He does not seem to he in any ])ain,” 
— urged the son and dai#ght(T, in vain. Mr. 
b'cvern touched Adam’s arm, and made a si^n to 
let the paroxysm exhaf«st itself. Ellie (piietly 
})laced a cu]) of wat»'r w ithiu reach, and closed 
the door against any ])rying eyes that might he 
near, ’riie lime had been,- — hut it was now long 
})ast, — when lier mother’s emotions.had invariably 
opened the flood-gates of her own Icari^ Her 
heart was still heavily opj)ressed when she wit- 
nessed jjassion ; hut it was now only (jffict grief 
that touched her sym])athies. AV hen the sobs 
were hushed, and only gentle tears flowed over 
poor Tim, Ellie could refrain no longer, hut be- 
came the most sorrowful weeper of the two. 
Adam did nut know what to Jo w ith himself, and 
therefore did the best thing that remained. He 
took his mother’s hand, and signified a hope of 
being a greater comfort to her than he had been. 
He mentioned Cuddic ; and here was something 
})leasant for every one to speaI<,of. Mr. Severn 
considered Cuddle one of the most promising 
lads in -the ])arish. Mrs. Ehlred told how early 
slie had discovered and pointed out to his fatiier 
what Cuddie might become ; but plaintively 
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added a supposition of Ids being impressed during 
tlie voyage. All, with one \oic(\ i i'inimb'd her 
how young he was, and how unlik^'ly it was that 
his Majesty should pick (ait, lads of sevimleen for 
imjiressinent, wlien an ample' supply of lull-grown 
men might he olitained. Tim luui his little; steiiy 
to tell of what C'uddie was to do for him whem he 
came .hack ; and liis muthe'r smilcsl, and blessed 
the hov aside' for forgetting his terrii>l(‘ fall so 
easily. In ten ndnutes more, Mr. Severn left 
Jier, lully eonvmee'd that it would he much easier 
to count her troubles limn h(‘r blessings ; that 
.l^rovidence has a wise and kind })urpos(' in all 
that it inflicts ; anel that the best welcome she 
could ofl'er lier hushanel on his return would be 
the sight of w hat she had done in iiis absence for 
Ids sakp. 


Chapter H. 
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Mrs. Elored did not give loo good an account 
of herself when slie declared herself able to do 
for her family . wliatever circumstances miglit 
require of her. Within five days of her hus- 
band's disappearance, she might he found in a 
situation which she had not cxjiected ever to fill 
again. She was sorting and screening coals at 
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ilie Hioutli tlie neiglibouriii^ pit. kSIic would 
nut lu-ar oi‘ J'dllo joining her in her labours. Her 
p real desires was tiiat Iblie sliouki marry W alter 
as soon as she pleased. This would be one care 
oil' her mind, she declared, — one duty discharged 
to her absent husband, whose only daughter 
sliouKl not sidl'er by the unhajjpy change vvldcli 
liad taken him away, d'lie only argumt'nt^as as 
to wlial should be done with ddin, during work- 
ing hours. I'dlie was lor k?ej)ing him bc'sidi' her, 
— iu)t only at })resent, while she was still in her 
inotlu'r's c()ltag(‘, but wtien sIk^ should have re- 
moved to \Valt(n'’s. fr^he thought it more seemly 
that th(' child shouhl ])lay among tlu' llower-beds 
than among the coal-heaps, and hinted the pos- 
sibdity of liis falling down tin; ]«t, or into the 
riv(‘r, whih' no (nu^ was heeding him. J>ut the 
})l(‘a of dang;('r would not do. No child of his 
age could bu‘ more lit to avoid danger from the 
pit and the river than ddin. IJis ear starved him 
better than the eyes of little ones wlio do not 
think of taking care ; and Tim might always be 
trusted to discover, by stamping on tiic ground, 
how near he was to liuJlovv })]aces. lie 
might ahvays be trusted to calculate the cer- 
tainties of crossing the waggon-way before the 
train should come up, and to find his own ])alh 
down th(i sloping bank to the stone which formed 
his favourite seat by the river-side* — wlierche migfit 
sit, and pull rushes, and hear the w^ater rijifile. 
11 is mother hinted that he would run more risk 
among Walter's bees than anywhere else. It \vas 
left, at last, to the child's own taste j and he de*« 
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culod to with liis mother. Of all ])eop](% he 
knew least of tlie hastiness of her tein])er ; for lie 
rarely or never liad to h'cl it liimschf, ami could 
not yet understand its manifestations to others. 
He was very fond of Edie, l)iit there was a charm 
about the corner of Ids mother’s apron which 
eclipsed' all the blandishments of any one else. 
Besi(les this, Tim loved society, — not only as 
bein^ a child, hut as hein^^ blind, lie (piitted 
even the corner of hrs mother’s apron vvIhui he 
heard youmr voices, and ])ushcd into tlcj midst of 
every ^roup of children Ke could find his way to. 
He had an ambition to work as other little ones 
worked, and to play as they jilavtul ; and his lafti 
ther’s occupation alforded him the opportumtr. 
Idle sortin']^ cwal mav be done by the touch as 
truly though more slowly than by the' (‘ve ; and 
the work which Tim uould not have; been sid to 
these file years, if he had had his sight, li(‘ was 
already permitted to do for amusement, because 
he w'as blind. His mother rectified liis mistakes 
when he chanced to carry his contributions to 
the wrong heap ; and his comjianions learned to 
be patient with hinr. when he unwittingly spoiled 
their little arrangements, throwing flown their 
coal-houses, trudging straight througli their coal- 
gardens, and stumbling over their coal-inuuntains. 
No one seemed to enjoy the ])urning of the refuse 
coal more than he, though to him it was no spec- 
tacle. He alvvays carefully ascertained the situ a 
tion of the heap to be burned, and stood opposite 
to the conflagration, shouting when his compa- 
nions* shouts told that the flame was spreading, 
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and rather courting than avoiding the heat and 
llie smoke, 'riiere was some <juestion among 
ohserv('r.s wliether the glare did not excite some 
sensation through the veil of Ids blindness. He 
could give no account of it himself; and the 
point was left to be decided at some future time', 
wlum he should be better able to understand his 
own pleasures. 

I\Irs. IHdr('d was at the ])it, as if nothing ]jad 
liap])(‘n('(l, ihi) morning of 4'hTie\s marriage, with- 
in a fortnight of Eldred’s disappearance. 'There 
was nothin^ to stay al^iionui I’or when Edie was 
gone ; ami no one ever shrank from being alone 
more })ainrullv than the widowed wife did at ])re- 
senf. She j)lievl lier labour busily at the ])it’s 
mouth, — now lielping to receive Uie coal which 
was brought up by llie gin, now screening it, and 
depositing the large ])ieces for the London market 
in onii ])lace, and the small for other use?, or for 
destruction, in another place. 

Eh ! bairn, what makes you turn tliat w:iy, 
and listen so she asked of Tim. The boy 
jumped and clapped bis bands as a distant sliout 
arose. It spread nearer ami nearer; and tlie 
sound of a carriage, — of several carriages, — was 
beard. What could it be ? It turned out a very 
fine procession indec<l, — the wedding-party io 
whose lionour the bells of St. T^^icllolas, Newcas- 
tle, were ringing, as had been observed by scvenVi 
people about the colliery tliis morning. Tiie 
ilev. Miles Otiey, a neighbouring rector, had 
married the daughter of tlic rich Mr, Vivian of 
Newcastle; and everybody near was thinking a 

V 
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p^ood (leal about it, — not only })Ccauso tlie mar- 
ria^(‘ of the vc'ctor was a matter of real im[)ort- 
ance, hut because it was a curious thiuir to th(^ 
elderly folks to see such a boy as Miles Oth'y 
had but latclv Ixicn, jeroun into so iiut)()ri;uit a 
man as lie uow was. He had had ( \traordinavy 
luck thev tliou:»ht, iu res|K‘ct both of (‘ducalluu 
and ]v.sderiue]it . — luck greatly ('xct'edinu that ol 
Mr. ^Severn, his curate, who was much mori* po- 
pular Oil all })oiiits but (uie ; — tlu; one which con- 
stituted the rcx'tor’s chief importance at pvi'seutto 
the people about him. Mr. Olhev's spovtinp' was 
admircil, his e(juipag(' jiraiscd, his jjreaching was 
a matter of (pc'siion, liis parties a maltm* of noto- 
riety ; but tliat whiidi found him favour in the 
eyes of his ntiiihhours was his o])p(>silion to a 
schenu!.. lor a public work which tlu'V thought 
would do a great injury to their colli^'rv, — a 
scheme of which ]\ir. Severn could not be brought 
to pay any harm. 

Some way up the coast there were materials 
for a colliei y wliicli would have IxuUi opened long 
ago, if it could have competed with those, which 
had superior advautiges of carriage, A waggon- 
way to the river, or at once to the port of Shields, 
might have; been made; but it was thought likely 
to be less ex])ensive, and mneb more advan- 
tageous to tbe whole district to make a short cut 
through the rock of ibc coast, just at liaud, and 
build a small ])ier, to aid the loading and unload- 
ing of vessels. This opening might also afford a 
shelter for- small ves&eis on a very exposed coast ; 
and there seemed to impartial persons no conceiv- 
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able objection tollui miderlakiiifj^, it’ ilie company 
wlio ])r()])osed il were satisfied that it wonld yield 
tlienia profit, ddien; was a jealousy about it, liow- 
ever, anionj^ some, coal-ow lun's ulio did nut desire 
the optminj^ of new norks; and this jealousy, of 
course, spread to tlieir d(‘pendents. It was taken 
II)) by the e:ay yoium’ ri'clor witli an ea*'ncbtncs8 
whieli could not Ijci accounted for otberwi^fc' than 
that tills was the first objial out of liiniself which 
liad evan* been known interest him, and it 
mi^ilit theret'ore liave the charm of a nt'W jmrsuit. 

1 le liad talked of the liill tlirown out in 

Ihirliameiit, iiad visited the ])ro])rielors of the 
land in tin; line of the Dee]) (.’ut, to endeavour to 
^rain their dissent I’rom the measure', and had 
been thoimht to conn* very near the matter in the 
last sermon hi' liad preached (on inno.vations) 
jirevious to his marria'^e. 

Mr. J^evern was so I’ar from seeinc^^that the 
scheme was objectionable, that he firmly believed 
it wonld benetit all the parties concerned in its 
discussion. He knmv tliat more coal was wanted 
in the south, — not that the people in the south 
could purchase more of thcbarliele, burdened as 
it now was with duties and unnecessary charges 
of various kinds, — hut he knew that many ma- 
nufaeturers were jiining for want of an abundant 
and elicap sup])ly of fuel, and that thousands of 
poor creatures were sliivt‘ring in their chifly 
homes, while an inexhauslihle dcjiordt of co:d lay 
in the ground ; and tlierc \V(‘re ])l('nty of hands 
to work it, and an abundance of ships to trans- 
port it, if its charges could but be reduced to such 
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a level as that tliose wlio needed iiiiidit olttain. 
I'lvery means by vvbieh a lar^mr sn])ply could be 
brought into tlie market would ])rov(\ be believed, 
a stimulus to tbc whole trade, and tempt more 
consumers to tbe j)urcbase. Not only, iberefore, 
would tbe land |)roj)rietors on llie line ot tlie 
Deep Cot, and the labourers, and tbe sbip- 
buildo^s, and tbe rope-makers, and tbe ])itm(‘n, 
bo benefited in a direct way, but :dl connected 
with other eoal-works in an indirect manner. It 
was true that otluT means exisKal of supplying' 
tlie people more amply W'itli tbe fiud wliicli they 
wanted ; but those means could not at jiresent be 
made use of. Jt was true that coal cnougli, — 
and no little of a ]»rime (juality, — was destroyed 
at tbe pit moudi to afford warmth to crowds of 
those wlio pass tbe dreary wintc'r night in dark- 
ness and in cold, in many of the cities of Kng- 
land. It was true that this destruction was 
sorely grudged by the coabovvners, and com 
jilained of by tbe dwellers in the neighbourhood, 
to whom these wasteful fires were a terrible nui- 
sance ; but it was also true that, wliile the cor- 
poration of London bad the privilege of measur- 
ing the coal which was to warm London, and 
would admit none which was not in large yiieces, 
there was little probability that tbc small coal 
would have any chance yet awhile; and tbe best 
hope was in tlie eupply of large coal being in- 
creased, so as to lower the price, as far as it was 
possible for it to he lowered under the officious 
management of a corporation. As for the means 
of carrying the projected improYement into elTect, 
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as il was a work too cxpoiisive for individual 
fuit(‘rj)ris(‘, a company, ]nivii('<4(al by (iovcni- 
DUMit, ^('('111(^1 llio riwlil iiistriinumt. Sucli com- 
j)anirs arc llu^ subjects of royal an.d par- 

hanumlarv (avuur, ulicii tludr nihi(‘rlajdnys serve 
to promott' iostiaul of impeding: ibe industry of 
the; iiiaiw', ;<nd llw- rewards of that iiulystry. A 
coinpanv to ioono})oli 7 e llie ]» rod ik lie m jL>f coal 
would bav(‘ Ixem a eiir^e ayanisi wIjjcIj Mr. 
.'seveni would bav(i pu)te^■i(■d wilb all bis iiiipjit; 
r, comp-'iiiv to open a new ciianiud for tlu^ dislri- 
lailion of co.il wa.. a»piibli(’ t^'ervani, ^\boin be 
tbou^bl deserving of ail honour and t'ucoura'^'e- 
inent. inasmueb ;is poverniiumt would be bound, 
by its duty of proleclinp,’ the industry of its sub- 
jects, l{> di:wa)unUuiance the fonn^'r, it was bound 
to countenanc(‘ 111 ' hUlei* : tbtutdore Mr. Severn 
c'xerled hinnedl U' subdue lln.^ ]>rejudiees against 
the scdicme wldcb (‘xisUal in his parish fand, fur- 
thermore', did what in l)im lay to disabuse ikir- 
liame.nt respecting the misrejirescntalions e)f the 
counter- petitioners. It is so much more easy, 
lunvener, and so infinitely more entertaining, to 
join in a clamour against 9, jwopositiou than to 
listen to reason in tavour of it, that Mr, Severn 
w as not at all surjiidsed to hear the shouts which 
followed the bridegroom’s carriage, — Otley for 
ever!’’ “ lie has cut up the Dec]) Cut!” “ No 
new pii'i’s ; the old ones will , do.” “ Don’t *let 
the Cut gy) out of }our mind, Otley. AV^e’ll 
stand by yon.” 

Mr. Severn was visiting a poor nvtn wlio was 
laid up with a hurt received in the })It. He 

1 ) 3 
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turned to the window with a snulc as tlic gay 
cavalcade j)assed, consisting^ of carriag(‘s, in 
which appeared to be all the relations of the 
bride, and hall' those of the bridegroom. Her 
father, llie great Mr. \'ivian, ])erhaps struck the 
most awe into the beholders, — he was such a 
very great man ! — though he himself seenuai less 
aware cof the fact than other ])Cople. He had 
once sat next the Duke of W ellington, and been 
asked a (juestion by ‘ Ijirn. lie had given a 
luncheon to the Duke of Norlhumherland ; and 
the Duchess had taken lii.i arm in the Assembly- 
room at Newcastle. He was a very ])owerful 
man in the Trinity-house; and bad bad an au- 
dience of the First Lonl of the Admiralty once 
upon a time in London. ]\Ir. Vivian himself 
would h;^ve be(*n snrjwised to know what a great 
man he was. One sort of proof of the fact was 
now ofletod him. The surgeon of the colliery, — 
also a great man in liis way, — arrived in the dis- 
tance just in time to learn what an event was 
taking place on the road bclow% in the passage of 
the hridal j)arty. This gentleman had an earnest 
desire to be appointed surgeon to the Trinity- 
liouse, and had long wished to distinguish him- 
self in the view of Mr. Vivian. He did so now, 
though not exactly in the way to secure a pre- 
sentation to the oflice lie sougdit. He urged Lis 
grey pony forward, lliat he might he within reacli 
of Mr. Vivian’s notice, if the carriages should 
stop to allow the rector to make his acknowledg- 
ments to tlie people. The pony did not want 
urging, except when it was in one peculiar posi- 
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tion, of wliich it was by no means fond — in tlie 
]j)i(lil]e of a waL^gon-way, bestriding the twirling 
cable by which the w^aggons arc w'orked. A\ bile 
standing thus, as liorses in that neiglibourliood 
are sure to do occasionally, it r(M|uired no gentle 
persuasion to induce the ])ony to draw its hind- 
legs after its fore-legs over the rope;. but that 
ellt)rt oncci made, it was sure to go on its way 
rapidly enough to satisfy the most impatient 
rider. 8o it was on the present occasion. The 
animal leaped down tlie ridge, dashed over the 
black level which lay b«tw’een it and the colliery, 
and ended by shaking off his master, and giving 
him a roll in the dust, in full view of the w'edding 
party. The surgeon’s ])ur])osc was doubly an- 
sw(‘rcd. Not only had he distinguished himself 
hefor(i Mr. Vivian, but the carriages stopjied, and 
o])portunity was thus alforded for requesting the 
jiatron’s interest at the Trinity-house. 4\)or Mr. 
Milford was, however, loo dusty, too much out 
of breath, too anxious about his runaway pony, 
to give a very clear account of his wishes and 
his claims ; and the matter ended wdth liis hand 
ing his card to tlie patron, apd receiving permis- 
sion to call on him in Newcastle. 

Three men now appeared with the recovered 
pony, holding its head as carefully as if it was 
likely to start oil’ without the rest of the body. 
Tour women held open their dyors, with an invi- 
tation to the gentleman to walk in, in order to 
being dusted and brushed ; and a score of chil- 
dren gathered round to point out a torn coat-flap, 
a burst elbow, and a bent hat. Somewhat an- 
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noycd and ri^l)aino<l» tlic gentleman (iirncul into 
tlie bouse of tlie paticuit be came to visit, where 
Mr. Severn was still standing, looking upon tbe 
bustle before tbe door. 

Sit down, sir, j)ray do ; and don’t tbink of 
me yet,’’ said tbe ])atient, looking compassion- 
ately on., tbe panting- Mr. MdfouL ‘‘ My wife 
will g;6t yon a glass of gin, sir, to cheer your 
spirits.” 

And if,” said lliu wile, “ \oii would lake a 
word of advice, sir, yon woidd turn your b.’ft-leg 
stocking, to pre\eHt anymore banii coining of 
tbe all'air.” 

Mr. Milford gravely acc(‘pted l;otb tin^ gin 
and llie advice, it was a great object with him 
to make binisv.lf ])oj)ular willi llie ].'eopie, evim 
when th^c curate was by. lb' ])rol(‘stcd that be 
did not n'gard the niisadventur(‘, as it gave biiu 
the opportunity of paving bis respects to tlio 
bridegroom, whom In^ iionoiired for bis public 
spirit about the Deej) (bit. 

“ When he was a lad at school, — and none of 
tbe brightest, sir, — bow little anybody tbougbl 
what a great man jie would be in the church ! 
It was bis father’s being ruined that destined 
liini to tlie church. Tv'ubody would iiave thought 
of it else.” 

“ Indeed ! 1 should have supposed tbe long 

ahd expensive education in'ccsr^ary to a learned 
])rofesston would have beam tbe last a ruined man 
wotdd have tliouglit of for Ids sog.” 

“ If lie. bad liad to pay the exjiensc himself, 
certainly, sir. But so much is provided already 
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for a cliurcli education, that, if a pfcntlcman has 
int{‘r(‘s(, it is one of llie chca])cst nays tliat he 
can (lis])Ose of liis sons, they say. Hut for tliis, 
tliey v/oulcl never have thought of making Master 
Miles a clergyman, to judge l>y wliat 1 used to 
see of Idm as a boy. 'Jdic big boys used to 
])lague him, as lie plairued llie little dies ; and 
the mastt'r and he plagued eacli other equally. • 
Jf Bliss Vivian had seen what 1 saw once, she 
would hardly have married him, altered as he is. 
ddie boys had buried him up to his chin in the 
middle of the jilay-groutul, and when he screeched 
and roared, thev lid him have one arm out to 
b('at tlu; ground with, lie did not then look 
much like a youth thinking of giving himself up 
to holy things.’* • 

“ Nor many another school-boy, who, has yet 
turned out a good clergyman,'* observed Blr. 
Severn gravely. “ 1 have often thoifght tliat 
much harm is done by expecting ministers of 
the gospel to be difierent from others when they 
are men ; but 1 never before heard that thdy 
must be a se])aratc race as boys.’* 

“ Nor I, sir. T only m^an that one would 
not expect a stupid boy, with a bad temper, to 
choose the church, if left to himself ; and its 
being all settled just when his father fell into 
diflicullies makes one doubt the more whether it 
was pure choice.” • 

“ Certainly,” observed the surgeon, “ tliere 
are helps to i\ clerical education which W'c, in 
other learned professions, should be. very glad 
of ; — a great many pensions, and exhibitions, 
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and biirsarl(':>, and sucli things, whitdi we poor 
siirge(*ns never hear of.’* 

“ These are all evidently (h'signed,” I\Ir. 
Severn i)bsorv<*d, “ to provide for religion being 
abundantly adininish'red in tlit; land. I( is ])iety 
which bounded ail these hel])s to a clerical edu- 
cation.” • 

“ doubt, sir; but that does not lessen the 
temptation to enter a ])roi’ession where so nuieh 
is ready to on(*’s haiivi. It is ])lain to me, sir, 
that many are drawn into this dej)artment who 
would not otherwise llii»nk of it; and notiiing 
will persiaide nn^ tiiat they do not, so far, stand 
in tlie way of thos(‘ wdiosi; hearts incline them to 
make the gospel Ilnur jjortion. J do not scru]»le 
saying this to ou, xMr. Severn, hccaus(‘ you arc 
one of ^hos(i wdio have not profiU'd, hut lost, l)y 
the plan. You will liardly deny, sir, that after 
all your*" toil anti exjKUise at college, one that 
cares less about liis business than you has st('p})ed 
into the living which you might have liad if there 
had been no other rule of judging than fitness 
for the work.” 

Mr. Severn could not allow tliis kind of re- 
mark, even from an old friend of liis family. 
How was the broken arm ? When did Mr. Mil- 
ford suppose the ])atient might be allowed to go 
to his work again ? 

* “ I beg your pardon, I am sure, sir,” observed 
the old friend of the fiimily ; “ hut 1 meant no 
oflence to you or to Mr. Otley. All 1 was think- 
ing of was, tliat in the cliurch, as everywhere 
else, tlie best rule for having everything duiu^ 
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woil is ‘ a fair and no favour ; ’ and, indeed, 

] know no ease where favour is likely to do so 
niucli liarin and so little ^ood : for those that 
have thidr profession most (it heart are just those 
who an? most lik(dv to strui 2 ;_jh‘ on, gleaning only 
wiiat th(' favour<‘d om's hav(' lel’t tlumi, and giv- 
ing up half the fruits ot their labour to Those who 
would not iiavc thought of coveting theiiT, if the 
})i('ty of wiiieh you were speaking had not olfered 
them a hr'he.” * 

‘‘ I am afraid you tldnk the gospel in a bad 
way in this country,” (jf>served IMr. JS(.?vern. 

‘‘ I am afraiil of soni(?lhing wors(‘,’^ inter- 
j)osed th(^ surgeon : I am afraid you arc a dis- 

senU'r, my good man.” 

“ lly no moans, sir. J am sileli a friend to 
th(,‘ ehureh, that it va^xes me to see S])m’ious la- 
bourers bribed into her, and true labourers shut 
out, or ke])t under. I ])(?lieve that there is so 
mueli need of tla' gospel, tliat the need will 
always be naturally made known and supplied ; 
and that it is only s])orted with when it is made 
a ])retence for getting people on in tlie world 
who are mucli more fit to g<«t on in inferior ways. 
1 do not much admire the piety of tliosc who call 
in strangers to lake shepherds’ hire, and doom 
the true pastor to he only a shepherd’s dog.” 

“ A dog ! ” cried the surgeon, excessively 
scandalized. “ My good man,\:onsider what you 
arc saying; it actually amounts to calling Mr. 
Severn a dog.” 

“ There are two ways of calling a man a dog,” 
observed Mr. Severn, smiling ; “ the one in the 
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sense of fidelity, and tlie other of bnitisliness. It 
is the coniplinieut, and not the olVence, tliat our 
friend means.” 

“And there is a tliird sense,” j>nrsiied tlu^ old 
friend of the family. “ 'Flie doii^ is fed from tlie 
leavings in his master’s wallet, and who will say 
that the curates have any thing better for tludr 
care otAhe fold ? lias not the law again and again 
ordered that the curate should be made at least 
equal in condition wifh the common im.'chanif^ i 
and has the law ever avail'd I — And w hy has it 
not Not because the '’higher clergy are hy 
nature a hard-hearted set of men; not l)ecaua) 
the ])eof)le disregard the int(‘rests of the keej)ers 
of the fold ; but lieeaiise theirs is one of the cas-’s 
which no law can reach. W e sliould see tlie folly 
at oncerof the law ordering that every j>itman 
sliould have good wages, if tlu'n; were twice as 
many pitmen as there is a natural call for ; hut we 
wonder at the pliglit of our poor clergy vvjiilc wo 
tempt idle and foolish men into the jirofession, to 
engross the liire of those who take 20/. a year 
because they must starve if they waited for 100/. ; 
thougli loo/, would'be a grievously scanty re- 
compense for the toil and expense of an educa- 
tion like theirs.” 

“ It would be all right if there wore no 
dissenters,” observed the surgeon, wlio had now 
satisfied himself Tespecting tlie sit of his coat 
flap, which had been mended hy tlic silent and 
thrifty hostess. “ These dissenters are shocking 
people. They ought to be put down, — interfering 
with the church as they do.” 
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“ T'VienJ diristoplier, ovi^r llio water tlicre, 
woulil tell you tliat the church iuteiTeres with the 
dissenters, seeing that they have two churches to 
bU])port, while wc have only one/’ 

“ jJutonly conceive how^ they interfere with llic 
religious administration of tlie country ! Do you 
nuuin to say tliat if all tiieir dissenting ch*rgy were 
swejit off, there would not be more room /or our 
clergy 

“As there is no reai^in to fear any such 
desolating plague as that must he which woidd 
swee]) oir so great a botlv of men/’ observed tlie 
clergyman, “our endeavour should be to bring our 

operations into Iiarmony with theirs, that ’* 

“ iJarrnony with dissenters! And tliis from a 
clerguiian !” cried Mr. Milford. • 

“ \\ by o})])osition aslaul Mr. Sevcv:y. “ To 
say nothing of the folly of opposition to a body 
whicii outnumbers ourselves, the limes* arc past 
for men supposing that the interests of religion 
can be served by strife, or ojnnions changed by 
o])posiiion. Since nobody thinks of getting the 
dissenters back into tlie cburcli by fighting, it 
only remains for all })rofe.s«ing Christians so to 
co-operate as that they may not interfere with 
cacli other, to the scandal of their common faitli.” 

“If every cliurch supported its own clergy, 
Mr. Milford, and if no one cburcli lield out 
iuduceiiienls to double the Mumber of clergy 
wanted 

“ Eut we hear perpetually tliat there arc too 
few of the estaiilished clergy for the number of 
souls to be taken care of.’* 

21 E 
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Soo i(’ t here; \voti]<] he, if every eieroviiiaii hy 
interest \\(‘re transtornu'il into a cUo’^vnian hy 
choice. Ail I ask is, that there should la; no 
interfeiauKe^ii the matter,— no eoininn- hc'tween 
the religious wants of the ])eo})le and tlie 
Tidni>-termL; to those wants ; — whether that int('r- 
ft;renee on tlx; part ot eo\ enninnit, or ot a 
corporation, or of pious p(u»]>le who uneonsciously 
curs(; llu^ church as often as tliev oiler a pr(;iniuin 
upon ialse j)i('l(‘nsion and int(‘r('Sl(‘d s('rvice.” 

‘‘ Conn;, come, my good jjatient, let me 
examine ^our ami, now I have recover’d my 
lireath a lilllfx It will lx* a kindness to get you 
back to vour work in tlie ])it, if this is tiu* manner 
you talk wdien out of it. \\ t; shall have the rector 
coming to call i'ou to acc’ountfor ilat l)lasj)hemy.’' 

Is jt hlasphfnny to complain that Christ’s 
clmrch is not t<;nded as ( liriNt would have it / 
Is it blasphemy to jioijit (mt liow it is that he lias 
not due lioiiour t Is it 

“No, no,” said Mr. S(;vern. “Mr. Milford 
knows, as few out of his profession can know, 
M^herc dw(;lls hlaspheiiug and w iieia; ])iety : in 
how hnv places tiie <i#ne ; under liow many roofs 
the other. lie se(*s men under tlie severest 
trial, — that of varied sidlering ; and if tiie natural 
language of coinjilaint sonu'times meets his ear. 
lie will tell you how mueh oftener looks ol 
patience and words of r(‘sig nation are to be found 
in the sick chamber, lie knows that if you 
sometimes say what he may think unwise, you 
have not, in your sulleriug, given vent to that 
which is irreligious/’ 
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nTr. Milford was rrady to lostify to Ills patient’s 
(dirislian Ixeiriui!' under his late trial. W’laai he 
S))ok(‘ of blaspheinv, it was only in the semse in 
which lie oflt'n lua'inl it used about those who 
sjieak ayainst th(‘, (duirc'h. 

‘M)ne would think,” said Mr. Severn, “that 
if any were j(ailous lor the church, it t^houkl be 
invself, to whom the church is my all, i^ every 
sense. Yet I deckin' that what um are wont to 
call l)las])h(nny is much s(4;lonier any irreverence 
to God than divSc'ontent willi man’s doings. As 
soon as any of man’s i‘'itablishetl ways of honour- 
ing (iod are found to be faulty, lh(‘ cry of hlas- 
])iieiny is raised aeainsi the faull-iinder, though 
the glory of (jod may be his aim as w’ell as liis 
]»lea. It was once hlaspliemy to blame the l^ojie. 
It is now blasphemy to hint that ])ooi; curates 
might be better used, d’his sort of blasphemy 
may now, howawer, be found in (Wery oftiiT Imuse 
within these laailms;- while the real hlaspliemy is 
rare, very rare. I\lilfonl, how many blasphemers 
have you met with among your jaitients? I, for 
my ])art, never saw one, — out of the gin-shop, 
M ithin it, two legged cr(‘«itures are no longer 
men, however they mav still use tbeir tongues 
to hless or curse at liaphazard/’ 

Mr. Milford tried to recollect. lie could 
rememher only two instanci's; — one of a man in 
the extremity of pain, suddenly blinded by a hor- 
rible aecidimt in tiie ])it. Tins was no case, as 
sanity was lost for tln^ lime* ; Init it made the be- 
holder’s blood run cold so that no* other suck 
instance could ever occur without bis remember- 
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it, lie wns sure. Tlic otiior was aKo a case 
ot a^rouv, — of the ai!;ony of disappoinlt'd hop^\ 
A very poor iiiau, with a sick vvif{\ had bo('ii 
promised work, and the promise was brolum. lie 
reviled heaven and earth when he saw his wife 
sinkinir from want. But at the first moment of 
her rcvFvai he repented, and the last of his 
sorrowis to be got over, was remorse for his 
impiety. 

“ \^ou would find ft less easy to reckon tlie 
cases of jiiety you meet will), in and out of the 
pale of the church.*' * 

“There are so many degrees of piety, one 
liardly Jik(‘s to say that any body is wholly 
w’itliout. It is my lot to be much with sufferers ; 
and while there arcj some aged folks, and strong 
men laid low% who ^ive themselves much to 
psalms and ])rayers, it is rare to meet with 
parents Vvho do not tell their children that it is 
God’s hand which is upon them for good, or with 
children wlio do not more or less strive to lie still 
under their sickness, ‘ like a dumb lamb before 
the sliearer,’ as their jiarents say. — There is one 
such, sir, one of tkosc patient little ones, — as 
you can testify, for I know^ you have held him in 
your arms for many a lialf hour.” 

“ What ! little Tim ? I have often wondered 
what is passing in that poor child’s mind, wdien 
he has lain breatking his feverish breath on my 
bosom. Ollier children, wliile thus lying still 
from feebleness, turn tludr eyes from the clock 
to the kitten, and from tiie dickering fire to 
follow their mothers' or sisters’ doings about the 
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house. This child's eyes roll in va-in, hut not tlie 
](.‘>s j):iti;‘nlly do(‘S ho watch his ])ain away. I 
ofuni \vondi‘r what is woikini; in ins litile inind.*^ 
'File thought ot iiiy jjony will work in his 
miiul the next time he is ill, I hmcy,” observed 
JMjK’ord. “ Do but see how he })ats him, and 
ft;<‘ls out the inane, while his mother .lilts him 
up 

d'jje Iiosless remarked tliat the best smiles seen 
Oil Mrs. I'ddred’s face of Ule had been won from 
lier by this little lad. 

Mr. IMilfonl t^avt^ Ms. Severn leave to indul^^e 
lh(^ child with a ride backwards and forwards, 
while be finished his busines:> wiili his j)atient. 
Mrs. ICldred could not be ])ersuaded to make 
herself tjuit(‘ easy about tlie jionv’ij tjuietness, and 
go hack to her work. She lingered, and turned, 
and walclied, as the animal sauntered to* and fro, 
with a man at the head, a do/en boys aUhe heels, 
Mr. Severn holding on \\ii\c, d'im, and Tim 
himself now <puetly laughing, now encouraging 
Ids steed as he heard others do, and for ever 
turning his head from side to side, as il’ guitlu'ring 
by that motitin all the Ih^ating sounds which 
could tell liim what was passing;. 

A sound soon came rushing instead of floating 
llirough tlie air, so vehement as to make the still 
restless ])ony rear bolt upright, jerking the child 
into Mr. Severn’s arms, and .calling upon die 
man at the lauid for all his energies. The cry, 
loud as it was, came from sonu^ distance, — fnnn 
the spout or staitlie where a waggoii was at the 
moment being emptied into a keel. A crowd 
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soon colh'ctcd on the spot, and it becairie ccnlain 
that tiio sliouts were of a joyous character 
There was talk of “■ the gan^,” the tender,” 
“ the jwessed men” ; hut the tune was one of 
trium])h, and cries of “A\ elcoine!” were inter- 
mingled. — Mrs. Eldred ijcard part, and believed 
every tldng, — evtuy thing that in another 
monieid would liave been absurd ; — tliat the 
king liad liad mercy upon lier, — (as if, alas ! he 
knew lier ]ieart“Sorrow«;) that peace was made on 
purpose to restore a father to her children ; that 
Eldred had bid successful defiance to tlie gang*, 
and was ujdield by the whole people; that the 
world had been, somehow or oilier, turned u]>side 
down for luu’ sake. She pushed her w^ay, with 
an exulting cpuntenance, among the crov\d. 
She met Ned Elliott, tlie lame jiitman, and 
passed Inni by ; and she passed by several other 
returned ^'lap'tives ; — Croley, with the weak right 
arm, and Pullen, the si( kly steersman, and Gilbert, 
the half idiot, who was allowed to lounge about 
the Works. All these slie puslied past, and, from 
the extreme end of the littlcj pier, looked down 
into the boat wdiich^, had landed them. There 
was no one else. Eldred was neitlier a cripple, 
nor sickly, nor foolish ; he was of the first order 
of labourers, and therefore snatched from his 
voluntary occupation, and made a slave. Most 
wl/o had leisure \o observe tlicir heart-stricken 
neighbour gazed in silence; but the half idiot 
snapped his fingers, and blurted out that her 
Imsband was far down towards the soutli by this 
time, but he sent his love, and 
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With a long moan, — the cry vvhicli conveys a 
refusal to cmlure, the poor woman pushed her 
informant from her with a force which startled 
him. Slie wrenched hands, shoidder, apron, 
from all who would have lield lier to comfort her, 
and cast herself against one of the waggons, — 
not to wresth'. with her sorrow, but to U;t herself 
he overcome by it. Mr. Severn and on^ or two 
others kc})t themselves in readiness to aid lier 
when it should not be an insult to sj)eak to her. 
Her ])assion was moving, — hut far less so than 
tliatof another suiferernwho silently w^alkedawniy 
with face unhidden, and steady step, — unable to 
join in the feelings of tliose about her, but not 
expecting them to regard hers. She quickened 
her })ace, but sliowed no sign pf anger when 
laughter overtook her, — noisy mirth wdiich her 
heart loathed. 

“ A fine bargain his Majesty had* of you ! 
Eighteen pounds a piece you cost liim. I wish 
him joy of you.” 

“ They might liave let us liavc some of it, 
thougli.” 

“ Never mind that, now )^u are back. Come, 
lads, wish the king joy of catching cripples at 
eighteen pounds a piece, just to be let go again I” 

“ I wish the gang may be within hearing. 
Give them a shout, lads ! Now for it !” 

“ Whisht 1 whisht I O whisht I 1 cannot b^ar 
itl” shrieked the miserable wife. ‘'O, you 

barbarous you mocking wretches O, 

whisht, I tell ye T 

Shrill as her voice was, it was not heeded by 
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many, wlio were all too much used to its shrill- 
ness. Her fellow suflerer regarded it, and 
turned back to beckon her away. 

“ Leave tliem alone ! They don’t he‘ed. AVhy 
should they 

“Heed! Nobody heeds me. Nobody ever 
cared for « me but one, and he is snatched from 
me. Nh^body liecals me ” 

SoiiK'tliing fumbling with lier apron cauglit her 
attention at tliis moment. Little Tim clune to 
her knees, trembling, and bis face convulsed, as 
she had seen it belore, vi hen her voic(‘, look a 
certain tone, of which she was not otherwise 
conscious. .She parted his liair on his foreheail, 
lifted the child, and put his passive arms around 
her neck, and vv.mit home as mute as he. 


Chapter III. 

GROWN CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY. 

Thotjoh it was not tr|ie that nobody heeded Mrs. 
Eldred and her interests, her (juerulous complaint 
to that effect was in some dc^gree excused hy the 
substantial injuries slie underwent, through inter- 
ference with, and mismanagement of, the industry 
of &ll who were mpst dear to her. Nothing was 
further from the thoughts of society than injur- 
ing this poor woman and the thousands of others 
who suffered, with her ; yet it is certain that if an 
account had been drawn between her and the ad- 
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niiiHstralors of public affairs, her charge against 
them would have been a very heavy one. 

ll('r hnsl)and was carried off by force to pursue 
a calling whicli he dreaded and detested, instead 
of one which was his clioice, and in wliich he 
had been prosjiering in the bosom of his family. 
Instead of standing at liis oar wliile passing up 
and down the placid Tyne, he was coinptlled to 
face the belching cannon, and encounter toils 
and wounds, or death, on the tossing sea. Instead 
of going forth to his chosen labour with a j(‘st, 
and returning with a vs^histle, he was driven re- 
luctantly to his enforced duty, where he brooded 
over his wrongs till his countenance grew unac- 
customed to a smile. Instead of catching up 
tlie chorus of the loyal songs he was wont to 
licar among the shipping at Shields, lie pow pre- 
served a gloomy silence as often as King Cieorge 
was mcnlionecl, seemed to have lost inut!h of his 
scorn of the Trench, and turned a cjuick ear to 
any word that was dropped about America. 

Adam felt himself interfered with, too. If he 
fulfilled the ajiprcnticesliip made by law the ne- 
cessary condition of advantages which should be 
the right of every industrious man, if of any, he 
must not only be denied the power of working 
for himself for three years after he had become 
as capable of working as lie could ever become, 
but the very advantages to l)« obtained hy tlie 
sacrifice must he forfeited if he carried his labour 
to auy markc't but one, where it might or might 
not be wanted. If he did not fulfil bis apjiren- 
ticesliip, he had no chance in the same town with 
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those who (lid, and must sonuHvlun'e ('Ise to 
work out the rights of citizcoiship l)V arhi- 

Irary means, liis privileues were also as preca- 
rious as they were arbitrarily caiiu'd. If lie lost 
a limb, — and all ihe limbs are )ieeded in rope- 
makinc-, — lu^ eould not turn to anotlan* trade 
without 'forfeiting ’ his riuliLs. It was believed 
that Iio eould not evum take liis jdaec'. at the 
wheel, inst(‘ad of walkinc^ along tin; line ; for, as 
it bad been decided that turning a grindstoni; was 
not cutlery work, it might be proved that turning 
a whe(d was not ro})e-i3iaking. There was no 
knowing what he might give ids hand to, how- 
(wer resembling his regular emplovment : sinCi^ 
the law^ told saddlers tliat tln^ girtlis were no part 
of a saddb.^ ; that cutting the lioofs of a horse 
was the, business of neithcT the farrier nor the 
smith ; and that tliough a wheelwriglit may make 
a coacli ,* a coachmakcr may not make a wheel. 
What lie did know was, that, iiovvever frecpiently 
and skilfully the law of apprenticeship might be 
evaded, he could not, under that law, obtain a 
settlement, be a master, take ap})rentices, or 
exercise his calling«in his native pldace, without 
having served an apprenticeship of seven years. 
Many and many a time he wished tliat rope- 
making had been a business unknown to Queen 
Elizabeth ; or that he had not been burn in a 
market-town ; or that tlie inventors of trade- 
corporations bad been carried out of the world 
before completing their invention ; or that lie 
bad been early transplanted to Manchester, or 
Bimiingham, or some other of the happy places 
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lie liad lioard of, wlicro the Iramnuds by vvliicli 
lie was bound are u(‘Yer sjioken of but as a matt('r 
of marvel, iJe just contrived (o have patience 
to finish his t('rin of ajiprenticesliij), that he 
nii^ht ])ossess himself of the ri<^hts it vvotdd 
secure. II is lem])er and ciiaracti'r Iiad suHi'red 
much un(l(‘r the ])retended control anti actual 
license' of the latii'i* part of his t('im; ai?d fluc- 
tuations of health or trade milihl rob him of liis 
jtriMle^i's any dav ; but he was wise enoUf>h, by 
I'dlie’s h('l|), to take tliein while tlu'v could be 
had. Wdiile doiujy so, i*i(' could have treaU'd any 
inquirer with a ^ood deal of rou^h eloquence 
about the ]Joliey ami the duty of leavina^ free 
seojie to all labour to find its field of exercise and 
its ri'ward. * 

C’luldie had Ids list of grievances, to© — some 
actual, and others })ros])ective, — all ari^n^ from 
his being meddled with by powers whose duty it 
was to lake care that he was let alone in bis in- 
dustry. Cuddie was just seventeen ; and, young 
as lie was, be was liable to be taken from a peace- 
ful to follow a warlike occupation on the seas. 
Jn the present day, he wouM have been safe till 
twenty-one: tlien, be was the lawful prey of any 
pressgang he might happen to encounter. When 
he shoukl become capable of earning wages, there 
were many impediments to bis working freely 
and being freely paid. There fs actually an Act 
of Parliament to enforce all colliers in the Tyne 
being loaded in the order in wliicli they arrive, — 
as if the coal-owners were not fit to judge for 
themselves of the state of their trade, and to pro- 
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portion the number of ships employed to the de- 
mand for coal. Thus, if there were too many 
ships occupied, instead of some being laid by 
till they were wanted, — all being fa\oured by 
law with a certain ])ortion of employment, — it 
must often happen that the depression falls upon 
the whole trade. Cuddic would thus be ex])osed 
to wait for liis turn, however many colliers might 
be in the river, while his master was losit^g by 
the detention in ])ori. No sucli regulation is 
found necessary in the AVear. The masters there 
are exempted from the hritatioii of being tram- 
melled under the pretence of jn'otection. Tiien, 
again, Cuddie must not presume to throw an 
ounce of coal from liis ship into the lighter in 
the Thames. *ldiis ollice is the privilege of the 
coal-wlH])pers or heavers, to whom the good 
people of London are obliged to pay 90,000/. 
a-year for a service which, in the out})ort3, is 
performed for nothing. Kverywhere but in the 
Thames the crews of colliers discharge the 
cargo ; but within the dominion of the corpora- 
tion of London they are not at liberty to under- 
take the work, even though they would do for 
2d. what a privileged coal-heaver asks 1.9. Id. for 
doing. Cuddie must not only see the coal-trade 
discouraged by the enormous unnecessary charges 
h\id upon the article by the Corporation of Lon- 
don, but he must be prevented selling liis labour 
in discharging the cargo, to those who would be 
eager to purchase it, if they wore allowed by 
those who have naturally no business to interfere 
in the bargain. 
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Tlie evil of such meddlinp^ cxterulccl also to 
nnotlicr inen^bcr of the family — Effie, in her 
dwelling by the river side. Out of the interdic- 
tion to sell coal by weight came mana'uvring 
and bargaining as to the mode in which coal 
should be measured. As it was found that large 
coal measured one-third more when braken to a 
certain extent, and nearly double when .broken 
small, it became the interest of the shij)pers to 
buy coal large, and break it down before deliver- 
ing it to the retail dealers in London, who, in 
their turn, broke it dow^i further, to the injury of 
tlie consumer. Out of this management came 
the arrangement of screening the coal at the })it 
moutli ; and out of this arrangement came the 
accumulation of small coal, whij?h, instead of 
s])reading comfort through a thousand dvvellings, 
spread smoke and ashes over the neighbouring 
fields, injuring the harvests, and ruining*some of 
W^alter’s plants and vegetables. The owners had 
no choice but of choking up their own works, or 
subjecting themselves to the jienalties of a nui- 
sance, incurred by the very act of wastefully de- 
stroying their own jn'opert]^. Thankful would 
they have b6cn for the services of some such 
strong-backed demon as the ancient stories tell 
of, who would have cleared off at night the 
refuse of the labours of the day, transporting it 
three or four hundred miles lev those to whom 
this refuse wmuld have been wealth. Happily, 
this long- protracted absurdity has been abolished. 
It has at last been agreed no longer to sacrifice 
the interests pf the original producers and the 

F 
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consumers of coal to tliat of tlie crunicrs aiul 
niitlclle dealers, and coals may be sold by \vtno-]>t. 
J5ut, for lono- after Mllic married, her liusband 
had sad talcs to tell at his dinner-hoiir, — sad 
Bij^hts to show in the summer (weninus of the 
devastation wliieli the neinhboin inj^' biirninus had 
caused i*ii his i^aiahm. (Compensation, scanty and 
ca})rici<siis, was aiven ; but it was askc'd with 
trouble and jiain, and bestowed nnvvillinLily. It 
seems stranL>(‘ that whih? rulmi;- ])owers are lau- 
dably anxious about the ('xeeulion of })ublie 
works,- -to mak(' tiudr reads level and tlieir pave- 
ments smooth, — tli('y should so industriously 
I'lerplex the jjalbs of industry, and rouglicm tiu* 
media of eommerce. It is a )>ad tliinn' to lame 
horses, and b.'eak cavriajjes, and weary Imman 
f('et ; i)|tt it is infinitely worse to diseourap^e in- 
dustry, and to coinjx'l men to jostle and injur(‘ 
each other wliere there is naturally room for each 
to greet his neighbour kindly, and pass on. 

Idicle Cdiristophcr looked one evening with 
concern, on a liedge which as mucli deserved the 
name of verdure as the slirubs in certain small 
squares in London, die morning after a fin; in the 
neighbourliood. He was on the point of setting 
oitt on his long talkcd-of voyage to London, on 
the business of bis jialent; and he wished to take 
a.parting view of the premises he Iiad not (piilted 
for twelve houix together, since the day he was 
made a ferryman many years before. Strongly 
as he was persuaded that Walter and Ids young 
wife were, as yet, in danger of a niucii fiercer lire 
than any of tiie vast number which could be seen 
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round tlie liovizon on a dark niglit, lio preservf'd 
siK‘li an ailoction for tlie r<‘sults of tlu'ir toil thatlio 
was full oi’ w rath that mortal hands should kindh' a 
fir(‘ against tliom. As ho licro shook his hcnul 
mouniiully ovor a row of shrividh'd anoniones, and 
thuro gi'oanod at seoin;^' the youn«- asparagus 
waving grey instead of green, any brollu;r leaders 
wcudd liavc supposed that they were chiyren of 
grace to whoni all this sympathy was given. At 
the bottom of his gricd’ lay ihe thought that, if this 
nuisance eontimu'd, U alter would be (’om])elled 
to carry his gardening s^iill elsewliere. lie could 
not carry the f(‘rry wdLh him, and then wouhl come 
a sore struggle to choose ])etvvoen his son and his 
occupation. Walter would have been highly 
diUtered if he cotdil have looked jnto his father’s 
lieart, and seen how ecptally the struggle was 
maintained. 

“ I seethe boat coming for you, wirfi Cuddio 
in it — below tlic bend of the river there, said 
Edie ; “ but you will liave time to look at my 
young apricot, and tell me whether you think 
there is any cliance of its bearing.” 

81 ic received a very broad jiint about setting her 
lieart upon favourites, but was comforted notwith- 
standing, by an encouraging opinion about tlie 
apricot : Walter was further told that lie miglit 
just mention the asparagus and the apricot toge- 
ther in tlie first letter lie shouh] write after licar- 
ing of his father’s arrival. 

“ Wliy, fatlier ! do you really mean to write to 
ns r cried Walter, in joyful surprise. 

No, no,” said Eliie. He means that we 
- F 2 
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shall hear from Cuchlic of his eclLiim to Lon- 
don.” 

I mean that if, by grace, I get safe through 
tlie dangc’rs of tlic dee]) waters, I sliall give you 
the o])|)ortunity of })ein^ thankful for me.*’ 

“ And when will it he, father r 

“ Thcotimcs are not in our own hands. Edit', 
you sayclhe boat is to be chiedy your charge.” 

“ Yes, father, you know I have practised fer- 
rying a good deal laUdy, on purpose.” 

“ She is more sure of her oar than I,” ob- 
served Walter. 

“ What of that ? Why do you y)uir her up ? 
E]xcept One guide the boat, as well as build the 
Jiouse, wc labour in vain, with our weak arm of 
flesh.” 

“ Indeed I am not pufled up about ferrying,” 
said Eflie. “ I know 1 cannot do it half so v\ell 
as vou. ^'Jhit 1 hope to iin])rove before you come 
back.” 

“May my office be given you in full ! My 
outward oar is only a sign, child, — a type of 
the corresponding oflice which I liold, of setting 
souls safe over the abyss where they are like to 
be drowned, without some servant of mercy, like 
myself, to lodge them on plain ground. Think 
of this, my dear, as you pass to and fro.” 

Effie could honestly ])roinise not to forget this 
new intcrjirctation ot her office. Cuddie’s skiff 
was now very near, and be was seen waving liis 
]jat as a signal ; and immediately liis uncle 
Christopher began assuring bis son and daughter 
of the strength in which lie went forth, and the 
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faith with which he looked for protection by the 
way, and a safe return. Tliere was a tremor of 
tlie liands, liowever, and a quaver of tlie voice 
which })(‘Iied uhat lie said, and j^ave an idea that 
lie felt much as other (juiet, elderly jieojile feel on 
eoin^’ fortli, aft(‘r years of rt'pose in their own 
habits, to be startled by new objects and jostled 
amidst a busy new world. 

I believe he woidil give both of us for Cuddie 
at this momeid,” observed^ Efiie to her husband, 
as they stood in the ferry-boat i’rom which the 
skilf had just jiuslnal oiV, with the woidil-he pa- 
tentee Kitting bolt upright, nursing the model of 
his invention, and looking the picture of resigna- 
tion. “ 1 do not know what he thinks of Cud* 
die/s spirittial state; but it is my belief that he 
would ])art with us both rather than given]) Cuddie 
just now. However little he thinks (5f young 
people, he looks up to Cuddie as his jiiain de- 
]){mdence in the shij) and on landing. I am sure 
iu? does j and I doid)t whether he would have 
gone at all without Cuddie at his elbow.” 

'\V alter thought so too, but wondered what was 
to he done about the matter of the ])atent, if bis 
father should still be nervuuf. C’uddie could not 
lielp him there. It was to be liopcd he would get 
warmed for tlie B])ort, when he should be once 
more mounted on his hol)by. 

Come, let us go up into the garden,” »aid 
EfTie. “ Wo can watch them longer there.” 

Mucli longer, — ])ast tlie bend of the river, and 
then once more at the next curve, till nothing was 
to be distinguished amidst the grove of masts. 

T 3 
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Gone ! gone !” cried Kffie, ])utling lier arm 
within her husband’s, and tripping u]) the slo])e 
vvitli a sto]) much more like a dance llian any she 
had ever indulged within the notice of uncle 
Christoplier, — as she had not yet cured liersclf of 
calling iiim. Now, Walter, tell me. If we 
have to rpmove, where shall we go ?” 

Yo]y seem to like the idea of Hitting, Effie.” 

“ Fond as I was of this place before 1 came to 
live in it, you are thinking. Why, as for the 
place, I love it as much as ever, as we see it now , 
— with these laburnums ^nanging in this corner, 
and tlie acacia growing up to be a veil and not a 
blind. When 1 saw the moon through it last 
night, I thought it would be a sin ever to leave 
the place. But ” 

“ But there is something about it still that pre- 
vents your being hapj)y here.” 

“ O nei, no. Nothing to prevent my being 
happy. I am very happy, — happier than you will 
ever be, I am afraid, Walter ; for, try as you will, 
you always find something to be fretted and 
anxious about, though you take more and more 
pains to hide it, even from me.’’ 

“ I am sure,” saia Walter, very seriously, “ I 
grow less and less anxious and distrustful ; — ever 

since not exactly ever since I knew you, for 

we knew each other before we could talk ; but 
evdr since I knew\ ” 

“ Very w^ell ; I understand wbat you mean ; 
and you began describing that moment to me one 
day, just as if I knew nothing of it myself. O, 
Walter, do you really think there are any people 
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that have })asse(l through life without knowing 
what that inoinent was, — that stir in one’s heart 
on being first sure that one is beloved / It is 
most like the soul getting free of the body, and 
rushing into Paradise, I should think. ])o you 
su})pose anybody ever lived a life without having 
felt this ^ 

Weaker feared it might be so ; but if sp, a man 
missed the moment that made a man of one lliat 
was but an unthinking oi'eature before ; and a 
woman, the moment best worth living for, and 
tliat which joined her ])^st life to the nothing that 
went before, and her future life to the heaven of 
realities that was to come after. But one thing 
he grieved to be sure of; — that this moment 
was not received as the token from God which 
it w^as designed to be ; hut in far, far too many 
cases, put away and denied. If this was done as 
a duty, and altogether as an act of the conscience, 
it only remained to be sorry that such a putting 
away was a duty,- — but lie was more than sorry, 
— he was ashamed and angry to witness the ex- 
pectation in so many that they could bring back 
Ibis moment wlienevcr they pleased ; — that they 
could call upon God to breathe into their hearts 
as often as they could bring their worldly interests 
to agree with flis tokens. 

“ It seems to me,” said Effie, “ that though 
God has kindly given this token of blessedfPess 
to all, — or to so many that we may nearly say 
all, — without distinction of great or humble, rich 
or poor, — the great and the lowly use themselves 
to the opposite faults. The great do not seem to 
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tliink it the most oatural thing to marry wiiere tliey 
firbt love ; and the lowly are loo ready to love.” 

“ That is because tlie great have too many 
things to look to, besides love ; and tlie ]ov\ly 
have too few. The rich have their lighted pa- 
laces to bask in, as well as the sunshine ; and tliey 
must have a host of admirers, as well as one 
bosom friend. And when the ])oor man finds 
that there is one bliss that no power on earth can 
shut him out from, ayd one that drives out all 
evils for the time, — one that makes him I’orget 
the noonday heats, and one that tempers the keen 
north wind, and makes him walk at his full 
height when his superiors lounge past him in the 
streets, — no wonder he is eager to meet it, and 
jogs the time-^lass to make it come at the 
soonest. If such a man is imprudent, 1 had 
rather bcf he than one that first let it slip through 
cowardice^ and would then bring it back to gra- 
tify his low ambition.” 

“ And for those who let it go by for con- 
science’ sake, and do not ask for it again ?” 

“ Why, they are happy in having learned what 
the one feeling is that life is worth having for. They 
may make themselve^happy upon it for ever, after 
that. O, Effie, you would not believe, — nothing 
could make you believe what I was the day before 
and the day after I saw that sudden change of look 
of yours that told me all. TJie one day, I was shrink- 
ing inwardly before everything 1 had to do, and 
every ,word of my father’s, and everybody 1 met ; 
and was always trying to make myself happy in 
myself alone, with the sense of God being near me 
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and witli ni(3. That other day, I looked down 
upon everybody, in a kindly way ; — and yet I 
looked up to them too, for I felt a respect that I 
never knew l)e.fore for all that were suffering and 
enjoying ; and 1 felt as if I could have brought 
the whole world nearer to (^od, if they would 
have listened to me. 1 shall never fsrget the 
best moment of all, — when my mind l#ad sud- 
denly ceased being in a great tumult, which had 
as much pain as pleasure* in it. 1 had left my 
father getting up from breakfast, and I*was just 
crossing yonder to take«up my rake, when I said 
distinctly to myself, ‘ she loves me and heaven 
came down round about me that minute.” 

Effie could have listened for aye; but the cry 
was heard from below — “ Ferry !’> — and she must 
go. Her husband ‘‘ crossed to take up h;s rake,^’ 
and found occasion to remark at the instant that 
Effie trip])ed along as like the Effie oi^that day 
as if no day had intervened. Only her face 
showed the diflerencc ; and that was as if a new 
and higher spirit had come down to dwell in lier. 

On her return, the question recurred, ; 

“ If we have to leave this place, where sliall 
we go 

“ Somewhere near the Deep Cut, it is my 
opinion. There will be much custom of all sorts 
there, when it is opened as a place of trade.” ^ 

“ But there will be ctiliieries near, and more 
burnings.” 

“ Not so as to trouble us, for some time to 
come. The proportion they have been in the 
habit of burning here, you know, is about 20 per 
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cent. It will be some lime before tliis becomes 
of much consequence in anew situation; and we 
will clioose our place carefully. Ilc.Nidc's, I can- 
not but tliink that, before lonp’, everybody will 
see the folly of making sucb waste, for tiie sake 
of selling coal bv measure instead of weight. 
If so, there will soon be an end of the burning,” 

‘‘ And you think garden stulT will be much in 
request in the Deep Cut.” 

“ No doubt. Tiicre will be sucb a settling of 
peoj)le about that beautiful sluice, that there will 
be room for more gardepers than one.’’ 

“ And for ropernakers, among other craftsmen. 
I think Adam Iiad better go, and make new 
ropes for the new ships that will carry away the 
new coals.” , 

“ Ah ! if he w'as settled down with us in a 
place where he might work prosjxirously for him- 
self, he ndglit prove steadier than his mother ex- 
pects he will.” 

“ Beside us, — not with us,” said Eflie. “ You 
would not think of having any one to make a 
third again, would you ? How^ comfortable every 

thing is this evening, while we are alone! 

But how do you think your father will get on by 
himself?” 

Walter had never entertained tlie idea of 
being of much consequence to his father, from 
ih^ day of his clpldhood', when he was surprised 
at being searched for, at night-fall, among the 
haycocks, to tliis very afternoon, when lie was 
full as much astonished to learn that his father 
meant to write toluim He agreed, however, 
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liiat ills ])areiil oii^lit not to be left, unless tlie 
debiruetion of llic garden should make the removal 
a matter of necessity. 

“ If we must go, it will be a happy chance that 
such an opening oilers in the neiglibourliood. — 
\\ liat could the rector mean by throwing diffi- 
culties in tiie way r , 

lie knows best; but 1 siqipose he some 
srch fears as J have heard ci'rlain gentry had 
when turnpike roads weue first introduced into 
this country. There were ])etitions ^in those 
da\s from tlie })rt>})riet, 4 )rs of land near London, 
that turnpike roads might be forbidden in distant 
coiintK's, I'or f(‘ar there should be too much coni- 
]'< tiiion in articles of agricultural jiroduce.” 

‘‘ Tiiey have managed to liaveitheir own way, 
and regard their own interests pretty wdl since, 
for all the eoni]>etition and the roads,” said Effie. 
“ 'I'liey seem to have been of the same Pniiid with 
Queim Elizabeth, when she sent out orders to ])Ut 
a stop to the increase of London. They all seem 
to have fancied that whenever some people gain, 
others must certainly lose.” 

“If this is not our rectqp’s notion, I do not 
know what is. Eut the fact is, whatever this 
company may gain by opening the Cut is nei- 
ther more nor less than what is given them in 
return for tiie heucTit they bestow upon the payers. 
As for the coal -owners on the *Tyne, they are as 
safe as they ought to be. If a demand rises up 
for all the coal both parlies send out, every body 
>vili prosper. If not, those who can send out 
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coal cheapest will have the most custom, as is 
perfectly fair.” ^ 

“ And there is not the same reason for jealousy 
as there might be if one great rich man had 
opened this Cut at his own expense, to serve 
liimself alone, and get all the coal trade to Ijim- 
self. 1 do not say that he would not have the 
right ; but it would account for a jealousy which 
would be ridiculous when shown towards a com- 
pany.” 

“ No man in our borders is rich enough to do 
such a work as this. It is the proper under- 
taking fora company; and I ani heartily gkid 
parliament has given them all the leave they 
asked for. In iiiy opinion, it is llie business of 
a company to do that which individuals have not 
wealth or power to achieve ; and it is the duty 
of government to smile on undertakings wdiich 
favour industry of the ])eople, as much as to 
frown on the selfish wlio would get its grace to 
enrich themselves at the expense of others. In 
this view, 1 think parliament as just and kind in 
countenancing the Deep Cut, as Queen Elizabeth 
was unjust and unkind in giving patents to her 
courtiers for the salcfof soap and starch, and other 
things that everybody wanted.” 

“ Courtiers selling soap and starch! What 
sort of courtiers could they be '.”’ 

Why, not exactly like the gentlemen who 
are about the king in these days. But those 
courtiers did not sell their soap and starch with 
their own hands. They sold their patents to 
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companios of mercliants, who, of course, laic] a 
])retty profit on the articles, as the patentees had 
done before ; and so the people were cheated.” 

“ Cfieated indeed ! we are better off than they, 
to be sure.” 

“ l"es, indeed; k cheers one’s heart to tliink 
liow free our industry is left in comparison witli 
what it was, and how the fasliion is passing away 
of enriching the few at the expense of the many. 
Great things have been ik)ne for the people, in- 
deed ; and it almost makes one ashame^d to com- 
plain of the restraints an their industry that yet 
remain, when one thinks of what they once 
were.” 

“ Nay, I do not see why that should be, as 
long as there is any mischief wl^ch may still be 
done away. If it is really a hardship th^t handi- 
craftsmen in particular places, and of particular 
kinds, should be tied down to a seven gears' ap- 
prenticeship, and that masters, in certain crafts, 
should be allowed to take only a certain number 
of apprentices, and that the Corporation of Lon- 
don should make the London people pay shame- 
fully dear for their coals, ai^d hurt our fields and 
gardens, and that men should be taken from a 
prosperous occupation to follow one that they hate, 
like my poor father, — it is our duty to com})lain 
till the government sets these things right, how- 
ever grateful we may be for vvha^i they have already 
done, and however we may be better off than our 
fathers. It would be a sad thing indeed to have 
to pay any price for our starch that our Duke of 
Northumberland might choose to sell it for.” 
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“ And tlie pnictice spread to so many articles ! 
Wh en the list of them was read over, (I liave 
heard my father say,) in Queen Elizabetl^s par- 
liament house, some gentleman called out to 
ask if bread was not among them : and when 
everybody stared, he said that unless the maltcr 
w^as looked into, there would be a monopoly of 
bread before the next parliament.’* 

“ And was there ? 1 suppose nobody dared.” 

“Nobody: but wondrous things were dared 
in the reigns that came after. King Charles, 
who managed to offend his pet>})le in more ways 
tlian almost any king J ever heard of, took 
10,000/. from some soap-merchants for allowing 
them to manage the soap manufacture all their 
own way, and put as high a price upon it as tlu'y 
pleased. . They gave him further eight pounds 
for every ton of soap they made , so you may 
guess hovv dear it came to the people.’’ 

“ That was a very different sort of company 
from llie one which has managed the Deep Cut. 
This last is making coals come cheap to the 
people. I suppose you think they have a fair 
rigljt to any profits, they may make, however 
large.” 

“ This particular company, certainly ; because 
they do not offer advantages wliicli people must 
have, and which cannot be had in any other way. 
There being so mkny other coal works, and such 
outlets as the Tyne and the Wear not far off, 
will prevent the company making such over- 
grown profits as the people would be right to 
grudge ; but the case is different in different 
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sorts of undertakings. If a company opens a 
road, and cliargcs too liigli a toll, another com- 
])any may open another road, and cause a com- 
])etition ; but if a company opens waterworks, 
and possesses all the springs witliin a certain dis- 
tance, almost any price may be put u])on the 
supply : and therefore 1 think governnumt should, 
while giving ]>rivileges, take care that^tlicy do 
not overgrovv just bounds. A man cannot change 
liis water-merchant as ho can change his baker 
or brewer ; and therefore, if government makes 
him a customer of the ^mighty water-merchant, it 
should take, care that be is not overcharged. I 
have lieard my father talk a good deal about these 
tilings. He has looked much into them, — not only 
because he particularly dislikes bc^ng overcharged, 
but because his thoughts of taking out a patent 
liave led him to learn all he could about privileges 
given by governments to trade and toMngenious 
undertakings.” 

“ All, I was thinking of liim wlicn you talked 
about those jiatents. I never found out, from 
your manner, that you thought ill of what he is 
gone to seek ^ 

“ Nor do I, if it answers its purpose. There 
is all the dill'erence in the world betvvecn a patent 
to sell what lies before everybody’s industry, and 
a patent to sell what a man lias invented bv liis 
own ingenuity, and perfected at his own trouble 
and expensf3. If a patent could secure to a man 
the sale of his own article till he has reaped the 
reward society owes him, 1 should think very 
highly of a patent : and it is only because it is 
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SO difficult to secure this, liiat 1 have any doubts 
about iny father’s trip to London. But it is a 
hard thing lo manage. A world of difficulties 
are sure to crowd in whenever legislation is 
brought to bear directly upon industry. There 
are so many interests to be considered, and it is 
so impossible to foresee how and where they in- 
‘ terferc, t?hat my wonder is how governments can 
like to meddle as they used to do. One would 
think that they would’ he glad to let industry 
alone, to find its own channels and nourish its 
own harvests. Indeed th'^ time does seem to be 
coming when legislatures will leave oil* troubling 
themselves to meddle with those whose interest 
lies in being let alone.^’ 

“ Do yoit> thiVik it really signifies very mucli 
to so many trading people as there are in this 
country whether government lets them alone, or 
meddles Ifere and there ?” 

Why, Effie, it signifies altogether, — as much 
as possible. How many trading families do you 
fancy might be affected by government inter- 
ference, in one way or another?'* 

A few hundred thopsand, Effie supposed. 

“ Do you know that there are not more than 
160,000 families in Great Britain deriving any 
income at all from trade, manufactures, and pro- 
fessipns ?’* 

“No more than that ? And, to be sure, many 
of these must be so rich that they can very well 
bear such interference.” 

“ Not so many,” replied her husband, smiling. 

“ Fewer than 4000 have more than 1000/. a year^ 
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and not more than 40,000 have an income above 
150/. a year.” 

“ Leaving 1:20,000 with an income below 
150/, a year. Tiiese last must feel the effect of 
restraint very much ; and I think, if there are no 
more than you say, that all must feel it more or 
less.’’ * 

“ And through them many that liav(? notliing 
to do with trade,” observed Walter, looking sor- 
rowfully at a favourin' slfrub which was already 
drojjping its yellow leaves. “ What acnistake it 
seems, Effie, to be ligl/ling those red and yellow 
fires within sight of this brimming blue river, 
and the slojiing hanks, that look so green in 
tlie evening sun ! What a cruelty it seems to be 
sending ])uffs of smoke over the? water to touch 
and shrivel this hanging laburnum, than you put 
into the ground ! ” ^ 

Effie well remembered the planting of that 
laburnum. When she and Walter were children, 
and used to bring wild strawberries from the 
wood, and plant the roots at noon, sliading them 
from the hot sun under a suspended ])inafore ; 
when Effie used to dig a pc«id which would hold 
no water, and Walter a grave in which he used 
to lie down to see what being buried was like ; 
when they mounted the wheel-harrow to look 
over the hedge, and count how many left legs 
were jerked backwards as tlife keelmen pulled 
the oars in the keels that passed ; — in those old 
days, somebody had given Ellie a few lupin 
seeds, which Walter carefully planted, while 
Effie stuck in a twig — dead, as sue thought — to 

a 3 
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mark the spot. This twig burst into leaf, and 
grew into the tall laburnum vvhicli was now 
waving its branches against the blue sky ; and 
every time that Effie luul looked upon it, a feel- 
ing of complacency had come over her, as if she 
had performed a feat — given life to a tree, or 
been the occasion of a miracle. There was 
scarcely ‘a growing thing in Walter’s beautiful 
garden that she would not have devoted to the 
smoke in ])reference. 

The smoke looked surly and encroacliing as 
it rose and sjiread itself *in the darkening sky, 
after the sun had gone down. It did not, how- 
ever, deter Efiie from going into the midst of it, 
when it was really too late for Walter to work 
any more, and ’he could attend to the ferry while 
she just ran to tell her mother that uncle Chris- 
topher wa^ gone ; that Cuddie and he had been 
watched in safety a good way down the river, 
and that tidings of their further voyage might 
be soon expected by letter. 


Chapter IV. 

EPISTOLARY GODLINESS. 

The letter arrived *quite as soon as expected. 

“ My dear son and daughter, 

** By the blessing of Providence we got safe 
down the river, though the press of vessels near 
the port is very awful. I strengthened my heart 
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when we crossed tlie bar, and tlie port and the 
shipping seemed to be going back from us, and 
to leave us in the arms of the Lord on llie wide 
sea, — now growing very chilly. My eyes w'ere 
mercifully directed to Tynemouth for comfort, — 
not from the light in the light- house, which how- 
ever began to wax bright, but from seeing how 
many goodly red houses have sprung on the 
cliff, while the dusky priory stands a ruin ; — red 
houses where tlierc are *some who take God's 
word rightly to heart, — while in the priory (where 
this blessed work neve/went on) there is martial 
music sent fortli over God's sea, as sure as ever 
the moon rises out of it. This music of horns I 
myself heard, and I saw the bonnets of women, 
and the uniforms of fighting mefl, over the para- 
pet of the castle yard. But whsii the word has 
rightly spread from the new meeting-house, there 
will be no place left in Tynemouth for scorners. 
It pleased Providence to try us much during the 
rest of the voyage. I found the night very cold, 
even before I was wallowing in the fearful sick- 
ness whicli was laid upon me. The wind also 
failed, which was a more merciful appointment 
than if it had blown a great storm. Neverthe- 
less, when we were pitching about, and making 
no way, I found the collier but a poor, narrow 
place, and very dismal from the strewings of 
coal, insomuch that I turned my face to the wall, 
and found no comfort ; but was strengthened to 
keep an eye on my invention, which, owing to 
good packing, received none of the harm which 
I desired might be averted from this apple of 
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mine eye. I was in deadly fear for it during the 
adventure in which Caddie was 

“ Caddie was something or otlicr. 1 can’t 

read the word, Etlie,” said Walter. ‘‘ I wish it 
was written a little })lainer.'’ 

“ And I wisli ho would say a little more about 
Caddie,” ‘Observed Etiie. ller husband went on 
reading. • 

“ Eut tliougli lunderances were planted round 
about us, they did not touch iny invention, to 
destroy it,. The time spent in going up the river 
seefned long, especially from Caddie not bidng 

at hand.” 

“ Why, there again !’* exclaimed pyflie, “ What 
can he mean ? I declare it frightens me, Walter.” 

“No need, lidie ; see how the letter goes on 
about business matters, and working up tlie river I 
Ah ! here it is accounted for, — Cuddie s not being 
with him.^ 

“ We went up the river as slowly as if we had 
been set as a watchman therein ; and that be- 
cause the seamen were tossed in spirit through 
fear of the press gang, and would not work the 
vessel ; insomuch th^t none but a very old man 
and a young apprentice lad would go up with us 
to the mighty city. The master was obliged to 
hire protected men, and to pay them three pounds 
a pi^ce to work us up, which being charged on 
the articles we carried, caused our cargo to be 
of great value before it was landed. It is won- 
derful to the discerning eye to perceive how 
small things work out large ones ; — how, from 
thia single need of protected men, there arises a 
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lax upon coals to the inhabitants of London of 
much more tlian a million of money. Nor was 
this the last hinderancc. Some lighters came 
about us, with willing men ready to empty our 
cargo upon the wharf. Grace was WTitten in the 
face of one of these men, and the master knew 
him for an honest and a skilful youtU Yet it 
w^as not ])cnnitted to employ him, tl)4)ugh he 
would have performed the work for less than 
those who came after him. * Tiiese last were 
lightermen w ho had been a})prentices^ and had 
wrought for seven years on the river. They 
charge 2s. for the work which others would 
gladly have done for Sd. I never learned before 
how far better men that liave been apprentices 
are than other men, J hojie the citizens of Lon- 
don are duly aware of this truth, as they Jiave to 
pay so very dearly for it. But these favoured 
men use their favour in a way whiCh is not 
seemly, — persecuting and driving out those that 
W'ould also have boats and yield service. I much 
fear tliat as some of the elect misuse their grace 
in divine things, those who are elected into cor- 
porate bodies misuse the po\^ers which were given 
them first, as means of protection against the 
barons and rich men who used to oppress the 
trading and workingmen in a very ungodly man- 
ner. These corporations are now too much [ike 
those barons of old ; for they oblige those who 
consume to pay for the good of those who are 
privileged — him who burns coal, for the great 
profit of the lighterman. It should not be for- 
gotten that another oflice of corporations was 
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formerly, and is now said to he, to warrant and 
verify the quality of wliatever is sold ; but it 
seems to me that tlie best warrant is in ibe in- 
terest of him who jwoduces, knowing that there 
shall be no wings of favour under which he may 
take refuge ; and ])uyers who arc fairly treated 
will be snre to verify for themselves. Indeed the 
one thing which these uniiallowed bodies seem 
now to make their business — as they therein find 
their interest — is to entangle the ])aths of trade 
to all others, while they keep a wide and smooth 
road to tliem selves. This is jilain to me in the 
particular of measuring the coal, which, in old 
times, might not be done without the permission 
of the Lord Mayor, and lias always been since 
permitted as n jirofitable work to the Corpora- 
tion of London. A profitable work it is — no less 
than ScL a chaldron being the cliarge, out of 
whicli only bd. goes to the labouring meters, 
and the other 3c?., mounting up to *20,000/. a 
year, goes into the treasury of the extortioners. 
Verily the hire which is thus kept back cries out, 
not in favour of the meters — for they are well 
paid — but of tlic artizans who owe no such gra- 
titude, in respect of measuring coal, as that they 
should pay 20,000/. for it. Wliy, also, should 
they pay in their use of coal for the improve- 
ments which the Corporation chooses to make 
in fhe city ? If pioney was thus raised to build 
up what the awful judgment of fire had laid low, 
in the time of the profligate Charles, why should 
it still be raised, without the choice of the citi- 
zens, who must pay the orphan’s tax of lOc/. 
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a clialdron till 183S, to improve tlie approaches 
to London Bridi^^e ? Tl»c oitiztins, I fancy, would 
inucli more admire . the im])roveinent of having 
coals cheap, and would the more willingly pay 
out of wliat they could better s|)are for the im- 
])rovement of their streets and bridges. It was 
marvellous indeed to see so common dn article 
as coal growing into importance as it ^tscended 
the river, and after it was landed, so that it had 
gained in its passage frofii jifst below London 
Bridge to the cellars of the houses, as much value 
again as it cost altogetht?r in the North. It was 
marvellous indeed to hear of all the dues charged 
by the Corporation, considering that they have 
no more natural business with tlie^ citizens^ coals 
iban you or 1 ; — the metage, the* orphans’ dues, 
the market dues, the Lord Mayor's groundage, 
the grand metage, the coal-whi})pers ; — no won- 
der wc see in London what strangers trom the 
north an^ surprised to see, — women stooping in 
their path to pick up morsels of coal, and trades- 
})eople’ measuring out a scanty measure of fuel to 
their servants, while hundreds of chaldrons are 

being wasted within sight of f^our garden. Of 

my invention, it is not good to speak at this time 
and in this manner. Much care has been laid 
upon me respecting it ; it being told me by some 
who know, that not one patent in a thousand is 
good for any thing, owing to ‘the difficulty of 
making it out, and the easiness of invading it. 
As there is' also no security whatever between 
the time of asking for my patent and its being 
sealed, you will discern the reason of my not now 
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enlarging on the particulars wliicli you are douLt- 
less craving to know. But to put a bridle on 
the cravings is a great matter, and I commend 
it to you in this affair, trusting to be soon brought 
face to face ; though when, it is not for blind 
creatures like us to determine.’^ 

“ How wonderfully he has enlarged about 
some mirtters 1 ” cried Eflie, and nothing yet 
about Cuddie, or whether they have learned any 
thing about my poor father.’’ 

The letter went on, 

“ Having thus told yon some few things abc^ut 
myself — (though much remains respecting tlie 
manner of my entrance upon this great city, and 
the blessing which has been given upon my Bible- 
readings in tins house,) — I pass on to matters 
of a different concernment, — iliougli but little 
time remains before I must close up my large 
packet, wVitten in the evenings for the solace of 
my mind. Having, I say, told you of myself, — 
except that the left wrist, whicli was weak, has 
become somewhat stronger, — I proceed to men- 
tion that 1 have not met Effie’s father any- 
where in the streets, as she desired 1 would men- 
tion, if such a thing should happen. It is my 
purpose to inquire for him whenever I sliall be 
able to go down to the river side. But when I 
hesgr what things are done by the press-gangs, I 
have little doubt in my mind that he disappeared 
in the same way as Cuddie ; which circumstance 
remains to be related.’* 

“ Mercy ! mercy ! *' cried Effie, ‘‘ what docs 

be mean about Cuddie ?*' 
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Walter ran over very quickly : — “ not a sea- 
man to be seen” — “ women wringing tlieir hands 
on the quays” — “ mutiny on board a tender” — 
“ a porter and two shopkeepers carried off” — 
“ shameful expense” — “every unwilling man costs 
several hundred pounds” — “ loss by injury of 
trade” — “ dark night,” — “ O, here itijf! Dear, 
dear ! Otiddic is impressed, sure enough! How 
sljall we tell your mother ?” 

Effie snatched the leltef, and read. 

“ It was a dark night, so I cannot gjve a very 
clear account of what huppened, — ^hcsidcs having 
been for the most ])art asleep, — which was a 
great mercy, as I might have been more alarmed 
than a chosen Christian needs be. Besides, they 
might have taken me, but that*} look older, I 
believe, in my night cap than in the comeliness 
of my day attire. By the blessing of God, I 
escaped ; but my trust well nigh failetf me when 
1 lieard a voice waking me with the cry of 
‘ Uncle Cliristoj)lier 1 O, uncle Christopher B I 
liad very nearly given ])Iace to wrath when 
1 heard that cry from over the side of the 
ship ; but on thinking furtl^er, it grieved me yet 
more that Cuddie, of whom 1 began to have 
hopes of grace, should have leaned, in such an 
hour, on a broken reed like me. But 1 feel his 
loss much, as he was a great help to me;, and 
there is no knowing when he may come back. I 
have not forgotten his cry, and his fellow 
apprentice says that never struggle was seen like 
his, when the gang, having stolen on board, 
while almost every one was asleep in the calm, 
21 H 
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laid hold of liim by bead and beds to carry bini 
away. lie cried out bis inotber’s name ; but it 
has since occurred to me that be may meet liis 
father sonn^wbere abroad ; thougli, to be sure, 
the world is so wide that tlicy may very well miss 
eacb Ollier.” 

‘"Tiie air is wid(n%” said Ibbe, in a hoarse 
vt)ice, “ a^ui tliey may meet lluire, — both murdered 
in the sanu^ battle.” There was a little more 
about Ciublie. 

“ It wa,'^ a very calm ni^lit, as I said ; and 
before I went to sleep e.f^ain, I beard a little 
splash in the watin*. It was certainly from the 
kinds shi}), and tdio news spread that it was 
Ciiddie who made the noise, — slidint^' down tlie 
cable, some sav* to try to get back to ns, while 
others brieve tliat be souglit to drown himself. 
If be were indeed so given over to Satan, it may 
be well f()f him that be is in trouble, jiaying tlie 
toils and perils of the body for the sin of the soul. 
You may tell Elbe that 1 jirayed for him before I 
went to sleep.” 

Elbe was in no condition graciously to 
acknowledge her f{ithcr-in-law’s benevolence. 
Pale, cold, and trembling, she sat in the sunshine 
which streamed upon her from the window, 
looking like a wretch whom the ague had stricken. 
WaljLer had no time now to attend to his father’s 
further consolation about the fact that the coal 
trade can man a navy on an emergency, and that 
one coal owner’s possessions alone cause above 
two thousand seamen to be in constant readiness 
for the king's service. Neither did he read the 
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coiirludinp: account of liirnsclf, or of liis fatlier’s 
notions of liini ; of his liavini^ been in his 
cliildliood a bubblinij^ fountain of iniquity, in liis 
youth a spring yielding'’ sweet and bitter water, 
aiul even y(*t not ])ast beini;- wholly purified. 
This last bo]»eful bint was unregarded in the sight 
of E file’s grief. • 

It is diflieult to itnag;ine now' wliat «tu)cial life 
could have been in those old despotic times when 
tlie practice of impr(;ssinetit was general, and tlie 
king could, by the V(‘ry law of allegiance, dispose 
of ev»*ry man’s wealtUand labour as he cliose. 
Jt is diflieult to imagine wliat comfort there could 
have been in daily life when tli(‘ field labourer did 
not know, as ho w'ont out at sunrise, wlu'thcr he 
W'ould be allow'ed to return to kis little ones at 
evening ; wlien tlie artizan was lialje to be 
carried off from bis work-shoj), while liis dinner 
was cooling on llie board, and bis wite looking 
out for him from the door; wlum the tradesman 
was apt to be missing, and not beard of till some 
king’^ messenger came to ransack iiis shopof what- 
soever bis Majesty inigiit be graciously pleased 
to want; and when the Aaron's lady watched 
from the terrace her lord going off to the boar- 
hunt, and the thought darted through her that he 
might not greet her again till he had hunted 
Saracens, or chased pirates, over many a strange 
land and sea. d'hen, all suflered togellier, in 
liability, if not in fact, AH sulFered in fact, — 
wliether imfiressed or not; for ail suffer when 
})roperty is rendered insecure, and industry dis- 
couraged, and foresight baflled. Nobody now 

H 2 
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questions tliis. Nobody denies that it was ri^dit 
to exeinpt class after class from such com])uls()ry 
service; and, so lon^ ago as tlie time of Charles 
I., it was found necessary to emancipate soldiers 
from this tyranny, — though there were not a few 
to predict that no British king could ever again 
raise an 'army, — that England must from that 
day bid crtiieu to victory, and royalty to a throne. 
Yet, a more wonderful thing remains lliaji the 
fame of JBenheim and* AVatcrloo, and the actual 
existence pf an English monarch — the fact that 
some are found in the ])Fescnt day to argue for 
the enforcement of this tyranny on a single class, 
when all other classes liave long been relieved 
from it ; to argue about the navy as tlieir fore- 
fathers argued about the army ; — tliat Britannia 
will no more rule the waves, — that there will be 
no more glory in a sailor-king, no more ho})e for 
a maritime people, when impressment is clone 
away. Why so / If the service is pleasant and 
profitable, — as those maintain who see little 
hardsliip in impressment, — there is no need of 
compulsion to make men enter it, — even on the 
briefest emergency,--rto judge by the universal 
readiness to embrace what is lionourablc and 
profitable. If the service be not thus desirable, 
why it is not? That smugglers and felons 
Bhoqld be delivered over to the king’s officers, 
with the admission that five years’ service is a 
prodigious punishment for their crimes ; that 
tlie wages of the king’s service are low, at the 
same time tliat the wages of merchant vessels 
are raised exorbitantly by tbe practice of 
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iniproRsni(Mit ; that tlie king’s pressed seamen 
iir(‘ soinelinu'.s ])ai(l once in five, ten, or fifteen 
years, wliile in the merchant service the 
])aynient is regular ; that tiie enforced service 
may he perpetual, vvlnle all other service has a 
defined liinil, — all this is surtdy no necessary 
])art of naval management, vviiile it fullv accounts 
for the suppos(al necessity of gettinif men hy 
force, becausfi they cannot he had in any other 
way. All this fully accounts for seamen dis- 
persing before a press-gang, like a llotk of birds 
from benealii a baw^ ; it accounts for their 
changing their naiiK's, dressing in smock frocks, 
hiding under beds, and in lofts and closets ; but 
it shames the attempUMl justifica^on of impress- 
ment. When the trial lias made of the 

usual means of reiuhn'ing this service as«desirable 
as any othm*, (and its natural charms lye great ;) 
when the attempt has beam ma.de to train up, in 
time of peace, a supply of seamen to carry on a 
war, there may be ground for argument as to 
wlujther impressment be or be not necessary. 
It is wiiolly an experimental (piestioii, and has 
as yet been argued onlym priori. It is too 
serious a matter to subject to injury men's lives 
and characters and foriimes, the liappiness or 
existence of their families, and the industry of a 
considerable portion of society, througli adheBsnee 
to a false mode of argumentation, and to modes 
of procedure too vvell suited to a former barbarous 
age to be congenial with the present. The more 
willingly and extensively society is freed from 
ancient restraints on it^ freedom and industry, 

11 3 
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the more conspicuously stanchs out, monstrous in 
its iniquity, the practice of the impressment of 
seamen. 


Chapter V. 

]sotiii:ng lut a voick. 


In process of time, the Deep Cut was finishetl, 
and announced to bo formally o])ened on a cer- 
tain day, when the tide should be favourable for 
showing it off to the greatest advantage. 

It was thouf^ht tliat a damp would be cast 
over the proceedings by the present unjn’osperous 
state of the coal trade, wdiich seemed to render it 
less probable than it had at first a])p('ared that 
the undertaking would soon rej)ay its expenses. 
The war still continued, and with it the practice 
of impressment ; so that colliers could not be 
manned but at a very high cost. Wages in 
colliers were now just four times what were given 
in king’s ships. The didiculty mentioned by 
uncle Christoper of getting colliers worked up the 
Thames was also greater -than ever; and the price 
of c«al rose so much that the demand slackened, 
week by week. This was an awkward state of 
things in which to begin a grand new experiment ; 
but the cost of the Deep Cut had been already 
incurred, and the only thing to be done was to 
make use of it, as fast as possible, Some persons 
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wondered that Mr. Otley, wlio loved a joke, did 
not make use of this season of adversity for 
ridiculing a scheme whose execution he had been 
unable to prevent. No light sayings of his upon 
ilic matter were going the round of his ncighbour- 
Ijood ; and sucli members of the Comj)any as 
liad the honour of his acquaintance, were surprised 
that they had not yet been jeered by Tiim about 
the large attendance the^ were likely to have at 
the opening, from the great number of people 
about the collieries who were out of employment. 
But Mr. Otley was qflite as loyally occupie.d in 
another way — in attempting to draw lighter the 
restraints of the apprenticeship laws, and to 
extend the infliction to the fli^urishing towns 
which had grown into tlieir pro^j)erous maturity 
exempt from tlie privilege, or curse, (whichever 
it might he called,) of a law of apprenticeship. 
It was quite the fashion, just now, among loyal 
men, to })etition after the manner which the rector 
had adopted ; and an opposite fashion spread, 
among those who had been tri])f)ed up in the 
‘ old paths,’ of going down to the origin of things, 
and mounting up to their Consequences. These 
latter began to discover not only how impracti- 
cable was the a])prenticeship Jaw of Elizabeth, 
how nearly it went to subvert the common law, 
how it could retain even a nominal force on4y by 
evasion ; hut they saw that iT parliament should 
he prevailed on to enforce it afresh, the next 
st(q) of the loyal might be to revive the old 
statutes, that he who should sell abroad sheep, 
rams or lambs, should lose all he had, then 
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part with his left hand, and for a second oflence 
suffer death; or that a like penalty should be 
made once more to visit an exporter of fullers’ 
earth ; or of tobacco-pipe cku^, because such 
clay is like fullers’ earth. 

While ^ Mr. Otley was troltino- about the 
country, representing the hlessin^^s that arise 
from com])eIlin»j^ every merchant ship to liave so 
many ap[)rentices i^nd np rnon^ and the advantai>e 
of keeping businesses within bounds by allowing 
the corportitions of towns to regulate the number 
of ap])renti(‘es, — that the Shellield cuth‘r sliall 
take but one, the Norwich weaver only two, 
lialters every where, at home and in tlu^ colonies, 
only two, — wlide the rector was thus straining 
his siglit into the regions of times long ]>ast, he 
seemed to have no leisure fur observing what 
was hefoiie his eyes. Long rope-walks were 
extended beside the sluice; tlie boat-builder’s 
mallet made itself heard from among the ro(‘ks ; 
the fisherman’s cottage began to show itself on 
the narrow strip of beach below ; and the last 
finish was being given to the rail-road wliich led 
to the sluice. If there had been no practical 
evasion of corporation laws, this supply of skilled 
labour would not ffave been in existence to 
answer the demand. If all kinds of skilled 
laboftr had been subjected to corporation laws, 
there would have been no liberty to settle in a 
new field, without the loss of such privileges as 
would not have been risked on such an uncertainty 
as the S|>eculation offered at best. 

The day of opening was the brightest of April 
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luominp^s ; and it brouglit spectators from all 
])arts of the country. Long before the Company’s 
train of carriages was looked for, the fruit and 
gingerbread stalls were resounding with mirth 
and gossip. Troops of little children, already as 
black as if coal had been their ]»lay thing from 
their birth, were accosting strangers, tt) ask for 
a token to remember tlie day by. 

Business-like-looking men walked straight to 
the Cut, and seemed to Re cdm})uting its width 
and depth,- — most of them expres^ng great 
admiration of the worl^i To the lover of beauty 
there was much to admire, when he had turned 
Ids back on the wooden bridge, and the gates, 
the vehicles of those who came to^sce these gates 
swing 0})cn, and the stalls which were but a 
temporary feature of the landscape. TJie Ijcwri 
rock, raw and bright coloured as was its upper 
})art, was already more favourably tinted below 
by its contact with the water. Small shell fish 
were clustered upon it, and w^eed rested wherever 
a ledge or crevice could be found. The water in 
the inlet showed the [mrest green, over its deep 
bottom of white sand, on v^ldch a star- fish here 
and there was distinctly visible, and from which 
the sea-anemone slowly ro^c, like a variegated 
])arachute, which astonished the watcher by its 
tokens of being alive. Now and then a ^tray 
fish came in by mistake, not» being aware that 
any sea path led so directly into the regions of 
art. As such a poor wanderer darted from side 
to side of the narrow inlet, striking against the 
rock and bewildering itself, many a child shouted 
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in glee fiptm tlie parapet, and ran to nnd fro to 
watch till the fish had disposed of itself, cither 
out at sea once more, or beneath some friendly 
shadow. 

These new operations must have been very 
perplexing to the fisiiy tribes in g('ncral, vvliicli 
miglit Ijappen to pass that way. Not only was 
there tlris treacherous Cut to ])egiiile tluMii 
landwards, when they least dreamed of such a 
destination, but th(!re *vvas a labyrinth at sea, in 
the shapes, of tlie foundations of the new pier. 
The young fry had not yet been taught l)y their 
wiser parents (if indeed the parents knew any 
better themselves) to avoid these piles, and the 
perils that lurked among them: and young fry of 
a more powerful species were already kneeling 
on the teams of the pier, and catching, throng li 
the interstices which were left between the planks, 
a goodIy‘'prey of infant fish, — the greater [)art 
of which were mercifully thrown over from the 
end of the pier. Flags waved from every con- 
spicuous point of the rocks and the works. A 
medley of music came from the midst of the 
throng about the parapet ; and all bore the 
appearance of a new settlement as completely as 
if a slice of an American shore had been once 
more annexed to his British Majesty's dominions. 

Qn the parapet sat one of tlie last persons who 
might have been*- expected to join in the festi- 
vity — little Tim. His mother had taken him to 
the ferry-house, to know if any of the family 
thought of going, and would take her poor boy, 
who was fond of doing what other people did, if 
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lie could not see wliat tlicy saw. Wcalter meant 
to go, and he readily look charge of Tim. Eflie 
did not quite like the tone in which this request 
was made. There was a desjiondency in it which 
alarmed lier, especially as she knew that there 
was, just now, a scarcity of work at the pit- 
mouth, and low wages to the women tind boys 
enijjloyed there. Mrs. Eldred made *80 much 
dilliculty about accepting tiie little slie could do 
i'or her, that to press more*upon her was certainly 
to olVend her. 13ut Walter feared ^le was in 
great jioverty ; and wliiin he observed how she 
was wasted and worn with long looking for her 
husband’s return, the apprehension suddenly 
crossed him that she had some (h^ign to get rid 
of her miseries in the most fearhil way in which 
inipali(nic‘e exhibits itself, The idea .was but 
momentary, however, as she had immediately re- 
ferred to things to be done by her o\fn hands, 
and to be told wiien she should have more time 
to stay with. her daughter. Tim had quitted lier 
aproir, (which he continued to hold for guidance, 
great boy as he was,) surrendered her for Waiter, 
in the prospect of this trip,^nd was now seated 
on the parapet, with Walter’s arm about him, 
and apparently enjoying the bustle as much as 
those who more reasonably came into it. 

“ Let me run along by tlie wall with thegai !” 
said he, struggling to be set down. “ Let me 
run with those boys!” 

“ Belter not, Tim. They are only running 
to see a fish that Bwims away faster than they 
can follow/' 
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I know that ; hut I can always run alon^’ 
hy a wall.’' 

And away he would go, his brothcr-iudaw 
keeping an eye upon him, to see how he de- 
fended himself from the knocks and pushes lie 
was exposing himself to. He managed very 
well, always being one of the first to turn when 
others were about to do so, from his quickness in 
gathering up the guiding remarks of those about 
him. He had generally a word for AValter when 
he came b^ack towards him. 

“ Walter, have you sfjioken to Adam yet ? ” 
Adam, no ; you don’t su})pose Adam is here, 
do you ?” 

“ Yes, but I,, do. I am sure it was his voice I 
just heard from<over yonder. You will see him 
soon.” „ 

And away went Tim again. The next time it 
was, — * 

“ The show will soon be here now, Walter.’* 

“ How do you know 

“ Because of the tide coming up. Don’t you 
hear it, — lap, lap, lap ?” 

“ How dfo you ki^ow it is not going down — if 
you can hear it at all, in this din ?” 

“ O, it is quite a different sound, going out ; 
a — a — 1 can’t tell you what ; but quite a different 
soui^d.” 

“ Poor boy!”, said a by-stander. “ J wish 
you could see how pretty the water looks, vvitli all 
the gay flags above it, and the smart people.” 

“ Thank you,” said Tim, and he shuffled off 
once more. 
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“ Do you think that is the best way of com- 
forting ])oo|)le for such a loss as that poor boy*s V* 
asked \\ alter, vvlio was not the })erson to ask 
sucli a (piestion, unless roused on ])oor Tim’s 
behalf. 

“ Why, it is what one feels, you sec j and 
what one hears people say every day/’ ix^plied the 
man. 

“ AVell, tliat’s true; but 1 don’t tlynk it is the 
kindest thini^ to say. you can give him a 
knowledge of what is going on, ii is all jery well ; 
but not merely to ])ut h«n in mind uselessly that 
he cannot enjoy it. At least, such is my rule.” 

And a very good one, I have no doubt. To 
be sure, to make it one’s own casc^ for a minute, 
one can hardly fancy what an^ver one would 
make.” , 

“ Ah 1 it is not every one that could say, like 
Tim, ‘ Thank you,’ and directly run off*fco amuse 
himself.” 

Indeed there arc but few ; and the great 
tiling is to find out how they lake llieir misfor- 
tune themselves. There are some that look as 
il they would knock youdovyi if you do but come 
near the matter with tliem ; and others shake all 
over, or put on a sort of alfectation that is worse ; 
and some like to talk and be talked to about it ; 
and others (and they are the wisest) just talje it 
fiirnply and naturally, so as to r«move one’s diffi- 
culty, almost entirely.” 

“ Tim is one of these last,” said Walter, pat- 
ting the boy’s head, as he came near. 

‘‘ What am I, Walter 


1 
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lleatinpr yourself sadly, with getting- so 
pushed about.'* 

“ O, Pil get cool when llie show comes, and 
1 sit on the wall again. But if you want to go 
somewhere else, I’ll come any minute 5 only, the 
water is getting so high, it would be a pity to go 
away and lose our j)lace.” 

“ So it would. Play away, as you like." 

“ Just as if lie could see ! lie talks about the 
show like any other bd’y." 

“ Ay, ynd you would be surjirised to hear tlie 
account he will give his s-ister wdien we go home. 
He picks up a world of odd things lliat we lot 
sli}) ; and that, and his great mistakes together, 
make liis stori(‘s very strange ones sometimes.” 

“ Yet he seems easy enough to treat and deal 
with. A kind heart and a little thouglit may do 
all that he wants from us.” 

“ And* all that the others w^ant that you men- 
tioned just now. If we let our good will liave 
its W’ay, without being held back and twisted by 
shyness and doubt, we shall be sure to Jilease 
peojilc who depend upon kindness more than any 
others. The only thing I cannot pardon is the 
giving way to shyness when— 

“ And yet I should guess you to be shy your- 
self.” 

Well, so I am ; and yet I should be more 
struck with any body being shy about helping 
Tim in his little devices than he himself would , 
though he has no shyness. It always strikes me 
that when these sufferers have had so much more 
awkwardness to get over, it is not to be pardoned 
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tliat wo slionld renew their trouble with ours. 
lJut where is Tim f^onc now? Slipped away in 
ainiuut(tl He cannot be far oil ; but what were 
we al)()ut 

Walter cast an involuntary fearful n^lance down 
tlie inlet, where nothin*^ was ha])peninp;, however, 
to disturb Uni solitary sea-gull whic‘h*\vas very 
*jui(Uly balancing itself on the surface. 

“ Were v(‘ looking for the little blind lad /” 
asked a woman near. * He* met with a friend 
in the throng, and they went off togctl^er.^’ 

In another minute, •Tiin merged from behind 
tlje awning of a stall, holding Adam by the right 
hand, and a huge orange in the left. 

‘‘ Tim said you were liere,” ol^erved Walter, 
“ and i did not believe him. lie heard you half 
an liour ago.'’ . 

“ Tim, wliat did you hear me saying ?’* 

“ 1 (lid not catch your words, but f was sure 
it was your voice.” 

J am glad to see you buying oranges, Adam. 
I suppose this orange came out of yonder rope- 
walk.” 

“ Not it ; and it is tlie I am likely to buy ; 
and I would not have got it for any one but Tim. 

I am not going to lose ray settlement, I can tell 
you. The place that took such pains to settle me 
may keep me till there is work for us all ag^iin.” 

“ Keep you ! How?*’ • 

“ There is no lack of means. Tliere are the 
rales, and fine cor})oraUoa funds.*’ 

And plenty of your sort of work wanted to 

1 2 
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be done hero, it seems. There is a great call for 
rope- makers.” 

“ And a great call for work among the rope- 
makers belonging lo the town. ]>ut we of the 
town liold hack, you obn(‘rvf% to S('e who will 
come forwiird hint and lose his ])vivi leges. l\;r 
my part,T mean toliold back till I can be a mas- 
ter, and diavc apprentices, and do things in ])ro- 
per style; and then Tim shall turn tlie wlic'c’), 
and get money like* oilier lads, AVill you, 
Tim r .. 

Walter allowed that i^-was a thing out of tlie 
question to give up a settlement in a corporate 
town in exchange for one in a district hke this, 
whose prospei^ity must long remain jirecarious. 
ITe scarcely saw how this jireeariousness was to 
be remedied if there was a dearth of workmen to 
do the business essential to the improvement of 
the place*i while there was elscwhtu-e a super- 
abundance of the very sort of workmen wanted. 
If it was necessary to give very high wages 
liere for work which received very low tvages 
elsewhere, it w'as di/Ticult to perceive how any 
fair competition wasj to be maintained, and the 
subsistence fund duly husbanded. 

“ 1 suppose,” said he, “ you may thank the 
law that gave you your apprentice privileges for 
the Ipw usages you have had of late, Adam ?” 

“ 0 yes ; plenty totliank that law for. People 
generally complain that it raisc’s wages higher 
than natural. I am ready to testify to its sinking 
them lower.” 
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“ Both are I fancy. Wa^es are raised, 

as saitl, by (Tails bein^' conrnu'd to fewcT hands 
than need be ; and tiiis mischief goes on from 
generati{)n to generation/” 

“ ^yby, yes ; if they first make it necessary to 
be an apprentice, and then forbid the taking 
more than a certain number of a]>preinices, it is 
casv to see how many willing folk* will be 
hindered of entering into a trade ; and those that 
are in it may kee[) up t^ageS as long as their 

handiwork is wanted. But when ” 

“Ah 1 when the baWnce turns, and times, are 
bad, wages may fall to the vcwy lowest point, or 
cease, if the craftsmen are liindered from with- 
drawing some of their mnnb(T, ai|d turning tlicir 
hands to some other trade, k does seem an 
uncommonly stupid j)lan, to be sure ; Jind when 
men were beginning to get the belter of it, and 
outgrow and step over it, wdiat a strange thing it 
seems that a clergyman, like Mr. Otley, should 
ho doing his Ixjst to fasten us down under it 
again, tigliter than ever !’^ 

“ And at the very time that his lady is sending 
here and sending there J*or articles that she 
cannot content herself to buy in her native place, 
if the gentleman does his best to prevent his 
neighbours working out of corporation bounds, 
the least his lady can do is to employ those neigh- 
bours, instead of buying wha^ she ^ants from a 
distance.” 

“ 1 think so. But what puts such a fancy into 
her head 

“ She complains that the workmanship of 

I 3 
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articles is inferior at home to what it is in newer 
places. And if it is, who is to blame for it hut 
those who meddle to s})oil competition, and per- 
suade their own w’orkmen that they have a sure 
dependence otlierwise than on their own skill 

I have heard of such a thing happening, 
in some ' strict corporate towns, as the very 
gentlemer of the corporation themselves jjassing 
by their own ])ec)j)lc to get their work done in 
the out-lying villages, 'and liaving it brought in 
secretly, p'^och men are guilty, one way or an- 
other, it seems to me. ..hlither let them bestir 
themselves to have trade allowed to go free, or 
submit themselves to the restraints they put oii 
others.” 

“ They arc full as foolish as wrong, however ; 
for wdial,. do they do by such management but 
bring so many more ])aupers on themselves to 
be niainta^med ? Jt won’t do to try to })ersua(lc 
their idle workmen to go elsewdiere. The masters 
elsewhere do not like hiring so as to give a set- 
tlement, any better than we like being so hired. 
We stick like burrs to those who fastened us upon 
them, and tliey may inake what they can of us." 

“ I w^onder what tliey think of all this in other 
countries.’’ 

III America (our seamen tell me) they laugh 
migl;jtily at us for tying our legs, and then com- 
plaining tha^^we exmnot walk. In America, they 
have none of this mischief of trade corporations 
and a})prenticcs]iips ; and how are tlu'y the 
worse for their absence ? If American handiworks, 
and the handiwi^ks of our own new, free towns 
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are l)otter (as every one knows they are) than 
tliose of oiir corporate towns, wliat can we con- 
clude but that corporate restraints are bad things ? 
I have half a mind sometimes to step away into 
a free country myself.” 

“ A free country ! As if England was not a 
free country 1" 

It is freer tlian most; and so nwicli freer 
tlian it us(‘d to be, that I have hopes of our 
graiulciiildr(m seeing theifiselvUs as unfettered in 
their culiings as the Americans. JEit just now, 
none of us arc ])ractiially free, Ever^, body is 
ready enough to call out about ]>oor Cuddle; and 
with just reason. J5ut my case, though not so 
liard an one as bis, is not altoget^ier to be over- 
looked bcvsidc^ it. Instead ot* being forcibly 
turned from a labour I like to one that J did not 
choose, there is a moral force used to prevent 
my turning from an improfilablo occi1])ation to 
a profitable one. Now, the labour of a man is 
Ids birthriglit, — Ids sole ])ro])crty ; and any power 
that ’comes between 1dm and its exercise is 
tyranny. Never mind how it may he softened 
down, and disused, and i^ some places nearly 
forgotten. As long as there is such a power 
lying ready to be put forth against the labourer, 
that labourer is not a free man.” 

“ These powers will grow loss and less, mis- 
cldevous UvS time rolls on. No corporation in 
the world can stand against the will of the public 
to be supplied with what they want. There will 
be apprentices enough in Norwich and Sheffield 
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to keep the trade going as it sliould, if the world 
really wants more knives and studs.” 

“ Yes, yes ; and look what a list of great men 
we have got, — no tlianks to our trade rules ! 
but in S])ite ol' llieui. Think of Arkwright, and 
Brindley, and J]runcl T’ 

And 'vSnieaton, and Rennie, and Watt, and 
Fergussov*, and Hunter. These were never a])- 
prenliced.” 

“ No, nor many mere lliat liave made them- 
selves a great name. My doubt is whether tiiey 
would have had such antv^ieif they had been kept 
listless and longing, — or downright idle, from 
liaving no interest in their seven years’ work. 
If, — 1 will not say I, — hut many otliers, had 
been kept at our« education a year or two longf;r, 
who knows what we might have done in tlie 
world /” 

“ Espeldally if you had been horn in some of 
the spirited new towns, which were little more 
than villages a hundred years ago, and now rank 
far before York, and Canterbury, and Norwich, 
and Lichfield. As for London itself, the most 
blessed day in its existence will be when its hun- 
dred companies dissolve their monopolies, if not 
themselv^es. 1 venture to say this, because we 
have before our eyes what has happened else- 
where. Look at Spain, now full of corporation 
glories ; and lYance, where industry and art 
began to thrive from the day that her corporation 
and apprenticeshij) laws were swept away,” 

“ In France, I’m told, they have made an 
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experiment of everything, from the worst med- 
dling to })erf('et freedom. I do not know that it 
was ever selthnl there, as it is in India, tliat every 
man uuist follow Ids father’s profession, but tliey 
did some things almost as wise, in old times.” 

‘‘ And soiiK^ with such good intentions as to 
aPibrtl a fine warning against governments med- 
dling at all with prorniction. In one*sense, to 
be snrt‘, governments inllaence ])roduetion by 
whatever they do ; (whitdi should make them 
very eaveful about every step they take.) But I 
now nu'an direct int(;rfcrcnce. It seemed only 
})ru(lc'nt and kind to the ])eople to make rules 
about bdling trees, some parts of the soil being 
absolutely good for nothing unless^they had trees 
in tlie neighbourhood to encourage moisture ; 
yet the first consequence of these rulc^ was to 
prevent peoph; planting trees.” 

“ That is good ; but the story of the cock- 
chafers is better. Do not you know that story ? 
Some district abroad, in Switzerland, I think, 
was plagued willi cockchafers; and to get rid of 
them, the government obliged every landholder 
to furnish certain quantitiq^, in jiroportion to the 
land be held. The landholders paid the poor 
people for collecting them ; and after a time 
it was found out tliat cockcliafers were regu- 
larly imported in sacks from the other side (^f the 
lake.” • 

“ Very good. But there was one instance 
among many ol' positive loss in Trance, through 
meddling with industry, which is a fine warning 
to such men as Otiey, if they would take it. 
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15efore tlie revolution ])roke the corporation (Vt* 
ters of the workpeople, tli(‘re could be no niauu- 
facture of japanned hardware in France'. The 
process reepuring the art and tools of several 
diflerent trades, and that a man should be 1‘ree 
of them all, this kind of production was lel’L to 
stranp-crsC” 

“ This'.is very like passing a law that there 
shall he no new inventions ; or that every man 
shall fallow his fatherks*' occupation/’ 

“ And the practice of these lawmakers a^^reed 
with ibeir principle. Did^you ever see an Argaiul 
lamp T 

“ O, yes. Not so good as some gas lan)})s.^’ 

“ But yet g’vingout thre^e times as much li<>ht 
at the same cost as any lamps that were known 
before. Argand was publicly persecuted by the 
company of tinners, locksmiths, and ironmongers, 
who dispiVted his right to make lamps.” 

“ And if they woidd do that, they would most 
likely not admit him of their company if he had 
chosen to trouble liims^f to canvass for it.’' 

“ Then there was llenoir, the great French 
philosophical instruipent maker. Me set iij) a 
little furnace to heat his metals in ; and straight- 
way came certain of the Founders’ Company to 
pull it down ; and Lenoir was obliged to appeal 
to the king.” 

“ There miglit^^just as well liave been a hot- 
bed company that would not have let you grow 
cucumbers without their help ; or a scare-crow 
company to prevent your hanging up your old 
coat among the cherry-trees.” 
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And lierc comes a company that would give 
>'ou plcMily of roj)e-niaking to do, if you would 
leave your privileges bciuiul you, and bring your 
skill to their market.” 

“ Aye; and then as soon as ])eop]e at liome have 
lorgoiten me, and my place there is fairly filled 
by some one else, and there begins to bft a talk of 
business falling off, 1 may be warned «ut of this . 
fit'ld by some frightened old woman of a church- 
\\arden, or some sjateful* overseer, who will bid 
Die be gone to my own place. No^ no. The 
company must make ta hue and cry for ro])e- 
Diakers indeed, before tliey will get me to ])ass 
out ol bounds. Yet, trespassing out of bounds 
\vas what 1 best liked to do, whci; I was not my 
own master. — How bravely tlioy come on, in 
their o])en carriages, with tlieir flags ,and their 
boughs ! Well ! really it is a pretty sight.” 

“ Do look at Tim, with his oak boif^di as big 
as himself! He must bo a fine fellow that gave 
it him, — that tall lad who keeps a hand on Tim’s 
slioidder to guide hini* Til go and take his 
place. It is not fair that a stranger should have 
the trouble of poor Tim.” 

“ And 1 think it would be a charity in me 
to oiler myself to some of the gentlemen as a 
handshaker. Did you ever see ? How the folks 
are reachin^^ up to shake hands I The J^lack 
pitmen, and the keelmen, with their brown hats 
in the other hand, and their wives holding up the 
little ones that will' be pitnioii and keelmen some 
time or other,” 

“ And Mr, Severn too ! Look I there he is 
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on tlie box of yonder barourlie, smilino- jok] 
nodding so clieerfuily, ibin and worn as he looks.” 

“ Aye : when we make our many trades as free 
as we boast we already are, Mr. Severn will get 
sometliing like a recompense of Iiis toils, lii 
those days, if he but lives to sec them, it will 
ha}»pen akways as it haj)pens by accident to-day, 
that he will be full in view of the people that are 
always ready to welcome him, while Otley slinks 
aw'ay, to follow his ow.il devices out of sight. — 
Stand back ! stand back, and make w ay for 
them 1 Now is your tiin<< to look to Tim !” 

The gates were now beginning gently to open 
one way, and the iitde bridge to swing round the 
other way. TJie din was hushed, — music, laugh- 
ter, children’s cries, men’s shouts, the whining 
of dogs,, and the tramp of horses. All w\as still, 
except the ripple and Japse of water, as a thou- 
sand eyes^vere bent to watch the first vessel that 
ever passed this way, noiselessly turning the ])()int 
from the open sea, and gliding along the Cut. 
It was the first time that the gazers had evel had 
an opportunity of looking down into a vessel so 
immediately beneath tlieir feet, (except during the 
few moments required for shooting a bridge.) 
It was a singular sight, — some of the tackle 
almost sweeping the rocks as it passed, and its 
bulk casting a black moving shadow on the bed 
of pure sand beloM^ the green water. The smutty- 
faced crew looked up to the thousand eager faces 
far above tljcir lieads, and gave a silent signal 
that all should be ready to cheer when the gates 
should be passed. 
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“ There it goes !'* said Tim, softly, as he sat 
on the parapet, with Waller’s arm » about his 
waist, and the vessel passing just beneath him. 

There it goes I” he whispered again, turning 
his head in due proportion to its progress. 

“ Does it graze the rocks or the sand ?’* asked 
Walter, wondering at the boy’s accurate know- 
ledge of what was going on. 

“ No : but it makes a great stir in the air. I 
fe(d the wind upon my fdce.* Tell me wlien 1 
may speak, Walter. 1 have sometliing to tell 
you.” 

A vehement shout now rose on all hands, to 
put an end to Tim’s scruples about speaking 
amidst a dead silence. All the i^eamen present 
pushed, cuHed, and scrambled to get a good 
sight of the vessel’s farther progress when she 
had passed the gates. While the rivalry of blue 
jackets and gruft’ voices was goings on, Tim 
uttered his strange communication. 

“ W alter ! Waller ! I am sure Cuddie is here.^’ 

“.My dear boy, what a fancy !” 

“Ah! it seems an odd thing; but I heard 
Cuddie’s voice, just as I heard Adam’s before.” 

“ You know Adam’s v?ice well, hearing it so 
often as you do. But, remember, it is four years 
since you heard Cuddie’s ; and I am afraid it 
may be more than four years before you hear it 
again.” 

Well 1 Tim thought it better to be only almost 
sure. 

“ Besides,” said AYalter, “ there is no king’s 

K 
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ship near us now. All the king’s ships are at 
tlie wars.” 

Tim had no more to say. The next tiling 
that happened was an outcry on the skirts of the 
crowd. Everybody tliouglit it was an accident, 
and rushed towards tlie spot, or, in order to in- 
quire, stopped others who were doing so. It was 
only somo'thicf or quarrelsome person, or other 
kind of vagabond, that the constables and their 
helpers had failed to catch. The fellow had got otl! 
Who was he ? vvliat had hedone ? everybody asketi. 
Nobody at a distance could tell, and nobody near 
would tell. It was hinted that, whatever the of- 
fence might be, it was of some jiopular kind ; 
and that tlie offender had been helped by the 
people to escapei The incident took a firm hold 
of Tim’s, imagination. He cared no more about 
what took place during the next hour than llie 
many spectators present who belonged to the 
class that, having eyes, see not. When the 
parapet was left to him and Walter, when the 
tide had gone down, when the train of carriages 
had disappeared, he was still plying his brother- 
in-law with questions ^bout his conjectures : and 
when at length advised to go to sleep in his un- 
accustomed lodging in a public-house, he went 
on to weary the sleepy Walter with — 

“ J should think he will lie in the fields to- 
night, while we are so snug and comfortable 
here ? If he has murdered anybody, perhaps a 
ghost will come and scare him ? 1 wonder whether 
Im wife or his mother know where he is ? Every 
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foot that stirs, he will think it is the constable 
come to take him nj). Do you know, I have 
been thinking whether that might not have been 
Ciuhlie’s gliost that I beard to-day. They say 
many seamen are shot in these wars, and if we 
slioidd find that Cuddie was killed just at the 
very time Wliat oVIock do you thiwk it was?” 

Walter now replied in no sleepy Jxme. He, 
was not a believer in ghosts, hut his mind was 
interested, more than he*eoukl justify, in Tim’s 
])ersuasion that he had beard Cuddie spt'ak, Tim 
was so seldom misUiJien about th^se matters ! 
li ct the war was still prolonged, and if poor 
Cuddie vvas not ere this tat the bottom of the sea, 
be must be too far ofl* on its surface for the fairy 
Fine- Ear to have caught the Uines of his voice, 
if Fine-Ear had been this day among tlie crowd. 


Chapter VI- 

SLEEPING AND WAKING. 

While Walter was settling tliis matter with 
bis reason, Eflie was sauntering in his garden, 
“his garden, of late as much iin})roved in 
beauty and productiveness as the coal-trajje was 
depressed. Sorry as Elbe was that her mother 
was not able to get full work, she could not help 
rejoicing in the vigour and verdure of Vyaltcn’s 
favourites. Her half wish to go away had sub- 
sided into perfect contentment with remaining^ 
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though uncle Chrisloplier still abode with them. 
His contempt for them, in a religious view, sig- 
nified less as the}^ gathered more years upon their 
shoulders. It became easier to act as if his cen- 
sorious eye was not upon them, and to take what- 
ever he might do and say as being his way. 
He en joyed exceedingly all the creature comforts 
that Effie put before him, tliough he could not 
think of spoiling her by any appearance of ac- 
knowledgment of her Care, till she should allow 
him to cater for her spiritual good. He ate his little 
fowl, or sipped liis evening, cordial, full of pitying 
amazement that Elbe would not let him leacl her 
devotions, or grant her a gracious permission to 
sing psalms with liimself and Ids few chosen 
friends. , 

It was ^ a prayer-meeting of this kind which 
kept Effie abroiid late this evening. The com- 
mon room^vvas occupied, and it would liavc ap- 
peared ungracious to shut herself up in her 
chamber. Slie therefore carried lier work into 
the arbour after tea, and sat sewing, and looking 
abroad, and ])lucking little sprigs of one fragrant 
thing or anotiier, till ^very bird within hearing 
had dropped off from the clioir, and left notldng 
to be heard but a stray grasshopper, and nothing 
to be done but to cease poring over her stitching 
and take a turn in the green alley. There she 
turneJ and turned again, looking for tlie young 
moon and her attendant star among the fleecy 
clouds that now parted opportunely, and now 
melted into a mass, just when she wanted to see 
what was behind therm Thinking that she 
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could catch a reflection of the crescent in a bend 
of tlie riv(ir, she ran up the hedpre, and leaned 
over as hir as slie could, without falling, head 
loremost, into the ditch on the other side. She 
was very near so falling when a rustle in the 
same ditch startled Jier. Slic jumped back, ex- 
pecting to see something follow lier.^ Nothing 
appeared, and she satisfied herself that it was 
only a dog or a stray })ig, or a she^p about to* 
leave a tribute of wool^on the briars, in return 
for a bite of ])articularly delicate grass. She 
turned again along the alley, and amused her- 
self with planting er<fct any props that mi ght 
have declined from the perpendicular. Wiiile 
doing so, she perceived the faint, yellow light 
of a glow-worm on the hank, whfch her husband 
gave iier for the indulgence of her own fancies 
about primroses and blue hyacinths. Eagerly she 
kneeled down to watch the creature, ^nd played 
with it for some time, now with a gtmllc finger-tip, 
and now with a stout blade of grass. The psalm 
from within doors meanwhile came, softened by 
distance, into a not unpleasing music. EfKe’s 
mind and heart joined in this music more than her 
uncle would readily have^Iieved. She invariably 
laid aside amusements and light thoughts when 
it reached her ; and sympathized all the better 
in the devotions of the company from their 
})sahns being stripped by distance of aM that 
appeared to her harsh and* unduly familiar in 
tiieir sentiments and language. She now in- 
stantly arose, leaving the worm to find its way 
back to its covert ; but — straight before her— 
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stood a man, peeping at her tlirongli the hedge. 
He ducked, the moment he saw that he was ob- 
served, and slie could get no answer to her ques- 
tions and remarks — “Wliat do you want ? — 
If you are looking for the ferry, it is just 
below, to your right hand. — If you want our 
people, yoji had better come round to the gate.” 
She retreated towards the house, to shelter lier- 
' self under fhe sounds that issued thence. S^ie had 
no fear for her safety ^hilc in such neighbour- 
hood ; but she pondered the probability of the 
garden beii>g robbed. There was little in it at 
present worth removal ; *biit she thought she 
should do what she had done before when left 
in the guardianship of her husband’s goods — sit 
up in the star-Ii^ht, .and look out upon the gar- 
den, till her uncle, who was .an early riser, should 
be heard litirring in the morning. This measure 
slie preser^Uy decided upon ; and the decision 
brought in so many thoughts of chill, and drow- 
siness, and startings, and nervous fancies, — with 
all of which her watchings had made her well 
acquainted, — that when she went back to the 
arbour for her work and implements, she 
snatched them up as iRi thief had been in hiding 
there, and fled home as if he were following at 
her heels. 

Uncle Cliristopher had Just left the house with 
his guests, in order to ferry them over to their 
own bank of the river. Before putting the circle 
of chairs in their places, and de[)Ositing the 
hymn-book on its shelf, Effie closed and locked 
both doors of the dwelling. She had not been 
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seated at licr work a minute before there was a 
tap, and then a ])usli at the door which opened into 
the garden. 

“ Wlio is there V* 

EiTie, Edic, let me in !” said a low voice 
which thrilled through her. For the first time 
since her childhood, a superstitious terror seized 
her ; and she sat staring, and neither spoke nor 
inovccF. 

The lattice was not quj^tc fastened, and she saw 
it open, and a face appear within it which pro- 
duced the same efi’ect upon her as the voice had 
done. 

“ O, are ye Cuddic, or are ye not ?” cried she, 
sliading lier eyes from the candlelight, and gazing 
intently. 

“ I am Chiddie,’’ said*he mournfully, as 
he entered by the lattice. “ But it is Jfard to be- 
lieve you are Effie, so unwilling to le^ your own 
brother into your own house.” 

This was said, — not like the Cuddie of old, 
but so like her mother, that Effie no longer 
doul)ted. 

She poured out a multitude of questions, — 
Whence did he come When did he arrive? 
Was he here for good, to follow his own busi- 
ness again ? And bad her father returned also? 

He put aside all her questions, desiring only, 
for the present, that she would help him to enter 
the house when uncle Christopher was gone to 
bed. Uncle Christopher would be back in five 
minutes, and there was no time to lose in settling 
liow 
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“ But you are not going away before you have 
BjDoken to me, or given one look that I dare to 
rest upon, Wliy, Cuddle ” 

“ Well, Eflie, I am not going to meet iincdc 
Christopher ; I can tell you that. There he lay, 
muttering bis cant, the night I was canh'd oil, 
and did not so much as put a foot out of bed 
to help me. He may talk of how many souls 
he has sav'ed. Tie lias lost one, I can tell him ; 
and if I ever meet him,^ — and it will be only by 

chance, — I shall tell him 

* “ There he is!*’ cried Elbe, hearing the rattle 
of the chain by which (he boat was fastened. 
Cuddie instantly lei himself out by the back door, 
intimating that he should return to be admitted, as 
soon as his untfle could be supjiosed aslei'p. This 
event was not long in happening, as Eflie was 
not, this “evening, very lavish of remarks wliich 
migiit tempt him to linger over his pijie and glass. 

When (hiddie re-entered from the garden, his 
first act was to desire his sister to fasten the door 
at the foot of the stairs, and hang up blinds 
against both windows, he standing in the shadow 
till tills was done. Eflie timidly objected to 
blinding the front whidtiw which looked down 
upon the ferry ; it was not yet loo* late for the 
,])Ossibility of passengers. This seemed to serve 
as a new reason; and she was obliged to hangup 
her shawl. 

“ If you want to* know the reason,” whispered 
her brother, — “ I am a deserter. Hush ! No 
noise ! or you will be the death of me, as Adam 
was near being this morning.’* 
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Won't you sit down?’’ said Effie, — as she 
iniglit liave spoken to an intruder from Bedlam. 

“ Etnc, you always used to say what you felt, 
and all tliat you felt. Are you changed too? 
Come ; tell me what you are thinking.” 

“ I think I am in a dream, and do not know 
wlietlier you be Cuddie, or a fancy of my own. 
O, Cuddie, I liave always loved yeu next to • 
AValter, and looked upon you as the pride and 
hoj[)c of the family ; add as* often as I have 
started from sleep, these four years past, it 
has been with dreamiiig over again your being 
taken at dead of night, and es})ecially your slip- 
])ing down the cable. The worst moments 1 have 
had from the time you rowed away from this 
ferry, that bright evening, are those between 
sleeping and waking, wlien I saw you, cold and 
altered before me, and i could not by any means 
make you smile. I never, — no 1 ne^%r believed 
this last would come true. And now, — and now,” 
she uttered between her sobs, “ you know what 
I am thinking about.” 

Cuddie cast himself on the ground, laid his 
bead on her knee, as bad (lone in many a 
childish trouble, weeping so that he could not for 
long be persuaded to look up. 

“ You are not altogether altered, I see,” said 
Eftie, striving to s])eak cheerfully. “ You ^renot 
come back the round-faced, woatlier-brown sea- 
man I always fancied you would be, but instead, 
far too much as if you had been famished. Yet 
your lieart is the same.’' 

“ No, no.” 
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“ O, yes. But you have known want lately, 
and you are discouraged. 1 much fear you have 
known want.” ' 

“ Tis not that which has bowed my spirit. 
Effie, I am altogether heart-broken.” 

“ Do not dare to say that. We must bear 
whatever ‘Providence ” 

“ But il is not Providence that has done it ; it 
is my king and country,’’ cried Cuddie, starting 
up, the flush fading frofn his face, and leaving it 
of a deadly^paleness. “ If it had been the will 
of Providence, Eflie, to kake a limb from me, T 
would have made my way home on crutches, with 
a stout heart, and none of you should have heard 
a bitter word fuom me. If liglitning from above 
had scorched ![out my eyes, 1 would have taken 
Tim for {in example, and been thankful through 
the live-long day. If the fever had laid me low 
on shipbodfd, I would have been a man to the 
last, knowing that my corpse would make [the 
plunge before midnight. But to have one’s king 
and country against one is what is enough to 
break any man’s heart that has ever loved either 
of them.” ^ 

“ To be sure it is. What have they been 
doing to you ?” 

“ Things that I do not hold myself bound to 
bear, ^s if they were done according to the will 
of Providence, and net against it. They first 
turned my very heart within me with carrying 
me away, as if I had been a black slave ; car^ 
rying me away from all I cared about, and tlie 
occupation I could most willingly follow. Then, 
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when I had little 's])irit for my work, and many 
bitter thoughts to distract me in it, and hurt my 
tonij)er, the next thing they must do is to flog 
me. \V1iat sur})riscs you in that ? Don't you 
know that impressment brings flogging ? Carry 
away a man as a slave, and next tiling you must 
whip him as a thief, and that brings hanging like 
a clog. YvSy they flogged me, and my^head grew * 
down on my breast from the time that scornful 
eyes were for ever upon me! This morning I 
have been hunted by my countrymei^ — by many 
an one that 1 knew when nobody dared look 
scornfully on me. It was my own brother's 
doing that they were set on. My country has 
but one thing more to do with me ; and that is 
to make away with me for desertion.^* 

“ Then you do not mean to do it.yourself, 
thank God 1” cried Effie. 

“ No, Effie. I have been temptJd many a 
time, from the night I slipped down the cable, 
as you mentioned, till this very afternoon, when 
1 hid in an old coal-pit, and was but too near 
throwing myself below. I shall make a trial of 
what is to be done by ^fting where there is no 
king, and where one may forget one’s country. 
There is not a saint in heaven that could make 
me forgive them ; but there may be ways of 
forgetting them. I will make the trial in Ame- 
rica.” 

“ Then we shall lose the best brother, and my 
mother the child she has looked to through every 
thing, and your king a servant that may ill be 
eparecl during this war.” 
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“ Never mind tiie king. If lie knows no belter 
how to get his subjects to serve liini ” 

“ Hush, Cuddie ! You a seaman, and talk so 
of your king !” 

“ I am not a seaman now. However, say the 
country, if you will : if she knows no better how 
to get served than by first making slaves of her 
free-born men, let her do as well as she can when 
they leave her to turn against her. As soon as 
she takes a man’s- birthright from him, his duty 
ceases. Mine was at an end when tliey carried 
me off, neck and heels, jjnd turned me, in one 
hour, from a brave -hearted boy into a mean- 
souled man.” 

“ No, no.’* * 

“ Yes, yes, I aay ; but though it was so, they 
had gained no right to disgrace me. That flog- 
ging might possibly have been thought justifiable 
by some people, if I had entered the service of 
my own free will : as I did not, they had no more 
right to flog me tlian the showman yonder lias to 
goad the lion he enticed into his trap. If. that 
lion should ever get out a paw to revenge him- 
self, it would go hard \vith me to help the human 
brute.” 

Effie was confounded. In casting about for 
an argument wherewith to stop this method of 
discoursei, she could find none out of the Bible. 
Christian forgiveness of injuries was her plea. 

“ There is the difterence, certainly, between 
the lion and me,” said Cuddie : “ tlie Bible is 
out of the question in his case. It shall be 
minded in my own, so far as this : — I will not 
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lift a hand against my country, and I will go 
where I may possibly learn to forgive her ; but 
I cannot do it here, J'jflie, — even if my life were 
safe, I could not do it here. My country loses a 
stout-bodied, willing-hearted member, and I lose 
all I have ever lived for ; but there the mischief 
shall stop, for me.’’ • 

“ Aye, for you ; but how many mo*e are there , 
lost in like manner? I think some devil, in the 
service of our country’s* enemies, has come to 
blind our eyes, and liarden our hearts, and make 
us a sad wonder for th|i times that ^re to come. 
Will men believe such a story as yours, — such 
an one as my father’s, — a hundred years hence ?” 

“ Yes, they will easily believe^ because they 
will look back to what the service now is, and 
how it is regarded, and contrast these thmgs with 
what, I trust, will be the state of things in their 
day. They will look back and see that merchant 
seamen are now paid more than they need be, 
because naval seamen are paid so much less than 
they, ought to be, and made subject to violence. 
If, as I hope, in those days, the one service will 
be as desirable as the other, (or the king’s, per- 
haps, the most so of tlS^two,) it will be found 
that our colliers will man a navy at the first call ; 
and then men will believe that when it was other- 
wise, there was some fearful cause of wrong that 
came in between the king^anc^ his seamen.*' 

“ It does seem, indeed, as if there was no lack 
of loyalty among our people, when their minds 
are not turned from their king by some strange 
21 L 
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act ; and we hear few complaints of the service 
from tljose who go willingly to it.’’ 

“ There is none that would be liked so well, if 
it had fair play. Besides the honour of keeping 
off the enemy, and the glory of helping to pre- 
serve one’s country, there is so much variety, and 
so many adventures, and so many hundred thou- 
. sand eyes Jooking on, that a sea-life in his Ma- 
jesty’s service has many charms. But honour 
is a mockery to one’s heart, unless it is won by 
the heart ; and what are varieties of adventure 
to him whdse body may^be roving, but whose 
spirit sits, like a gloomy, unseen ghost, for ever 
by his own fire-side i ” 

“ He who g/)es of his owm will has most likely 
made provision for those he has left behind ; and 
then the^ thought of them will come only when 
it can animate him, and never to discourage 
him.” ^ 

Oh, you should see the difference between 
the volunteers and certain slaves like me ! — how 
the one are impatient with the captain till he gets 
boldly out in search of the enemy ; and how the 
other would fain have^he vessel creep for ever 
along the shore, that he might have a chance of 
stealing out, and forgetting his present disgraces 
by daring a worse reproach still. You sliould 
see the difference of their patience on the watch, 
and of their courage before a battle.” 

“ I am sure I should not care to show bravery 
in a danger 1 was thrust into against my will, as 
I should in one that it was my own choice to 
face, I should be apt to get away, if I could.” 
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“ My wish would have been just the opposite, 
that there might be an end of me, EfTie, if 1 had 
liappened to be in a battle since I was flogged : 
but the battles I was in happened first ; and if I 
was not a downright coward, I had no spirit to 
flglit as a freeman would. It cooled my blood, 
and kept down my heart, to remembet the night 
when they took me in my sleep to defend others, 
when I was myself defenceless.’* 

“ If it was so with ^ou,-*— you, who always 
used to walk first when, as children, we had to 
pass neighbour Tophajm’s bull, — ySu, that were 
ready to go down doubtful places in the mine 
when nobody else dared, and that brought out 
the soldier, just drowning in the^jurrent by Cul- 
lercoat Sands, — if it was so wiUi you, how much 
more it must happen with others, not, naturally 
so brave ! But, Cuddie, do sit down quietly, and 
tell me, as if you were telling of bcir^ punished 
for bird-nesting, what it was that they blamed 
you for on board ship/* 

Blamed me ! They—*' 

“ Yes, yes — I know ; but what was it for?** 

“ I did nothing well^ll the time I was there. 
Whatever might be going on, I was always think- 
ing of getting away ; — just the same, whether I 
was on watch, or going into the middle of the 
fight, or hiding my face in the blanket, wh^m 'aid 
by under my dog punishments There was enough 
to flog me for, if the quality of my service had 
been all that was looked to.** 

“ You that did everything well that you set 
your hand to, from the time you were a child ! 

l> 2 
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But the getting away you managed cleverly, I 
dare say.” 

** A good many contrive to do that, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties that arc put in the way 
of desertion, and the punishment that visits it.” 

” That punishment cannot always take place, 
if so many desert. There would be a constant 
putting to death.” 

“ Why, yes ; considering that above five thou- 
sand able-bodied, -and 'four thousand ordinary 
seamen have deserted within two years, the exe- 
cution of th?s whole is a sight that men would be 
rather unwilling that angels should look upon.” 

Mercy, mercy 1 Only think of them all in 
one crowd befine a judge, pleading how they 
were torn, many of them, from their busy homes, 
and that these same homes were the temptation 
to desert.^' 

“ Think V)f them before another kind of judg- 
ment-seat, Effie. 'Where would the balance of 
crime be laid then ?” 

“ 1 think no one would dare to carry there any 
quarrels that grew up out of war/* Effie replied. 
“ Whatever noise of way there may be on tliis 
earth, I fancy all wilT*be glad to keep utter 
silence upon it in another state.” 

“ Aye, if they could. But how is it to be kept 
out of knowledge ? How am I to account for 
my temper being bitter, that once was kindly ; and 
my habits being lazy, that once were brisk ; and 
iny life being short and troublesome to everybody, 
that might have been Jong and busy for otliers* 
good j and my (J^ath being fearful, like an eclipse, 
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when it iniprlit liave been as the shutting in of the 
summer twili^lit ? How am I to account for all 
this, w'ithout any ])lea of going out to war on the 
high seas ? Why do you lt)ok at me so, Effie ? 

1 cannot bear being so looked fit.” 

Eflie had often tried to fancy the aspect and 
demeanour of persons under sentence* of death ; 
hut she liad never imagined anytliing^so awful as* 
tlie lot seemed to be when it sat upon her brother. 
To have seen his corpse stretched before her would 
not have been more strange than to look on his 
familiar face, to listei^ to liis accustomed voice, 
and to think that tliis motion and this sound were 
awaiting extinction, while the thinking part was 
fluctuating between this world and the next, not 
in the frame of calm faith whioii abides the sum- 
mons of its Maker, but in the restless mpod which 
attends upon the tyranny of man, Effie had seen 
her brother once awaiting death as fliie issue of 
an illness. W^hat she had then beheld caused her 
heart now to sink on perceiving the starting eye 
and* curled lip, which told her that her brother 
was a less religious man than he had been, — less 
humble, less strong, leg^j^Jhopefiil, less thoughtful 
for others than before. She was not fully aware 
of the difference of the cases, — how darkly God's 
agency is shrouded in the gloom of man's in- 
justice ; how the sufferer's whole nature is out- 
raged by dependence upcm bk fellow-man for the 
breath of life ; and how infinitely the agony of 
such outrage transcends the throes of dissolution. 
The humblest convict may feel this, though he may 
not be able to express it in words, as well as the 
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noblest patriot that ever encountered martyrdom ; 
and it may be this sense of outrage that parches 
the tongue and enfeebles the knees of one, while 
it strings the nerves of another on the w ay to the 
scaffold ; while both may equally disregard the 
parting convulsion, and long rather than dread 
to know “‘the grand secret.” 

. “ No, n€s Cuddie, you do not mean that you 

who sit there are doomed to be laid in the cold 
ground so soon, unless ^^)U can banish yourself ?” 

“I do ; and for a token — you must either help 
me away thfs very hour, ar see me carried oft’ to 
death, as one of the doomed five thousand. I 
tell you I was nearly caught this day. If it had 
not been for an acquaintance, more thoughtful 
than Adam, (wh© spoke out my name the mo- 
ment he ^ saw me,) I should have been beyond 
hope at this hour. The whisper passed along, 
however,-^* a poor deserter/ — and they opened 
a way for me, and blocked up the enemy in a 
crowd, and then gave out that it was only a petty 
thief they were running after ; and in this man- 
ner I got off for the time.** 

“ And so you will ^j^ain. God will not let 
such as you so perish.** 

“ I shall not tempt the risk further by staying. 
God forgive me for saying so ! but 1 cannot, and 
I will not, so die.** 

“flush, hush! #Wkat would uncle Christo- 
pher, what would all religious people say, if they 
heard such a word from you as that ? ” 

“ They might say that if one man presumes 
to declare ‘ You shall die at my bidding, for a 
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crime invented by such as myself/ another man 
may, without presumption, say, ‘ I will not die 
for such a cause / and that he may, with as little 
presumption, do his utmost peaceably to make 
good his words. I will be gone this very hour, to 
make good my word.” 

“ Our poor mother ! ” 

“ Do not tell her that I have beeti here : she. 
will be for ever hearing the whoop of my hunters, 
and fancying my death-groans at midnight. Let 
her suppose me fighting creditably, like any 
honest volunteer, till you hear whaT becomes of 
me.’* 

“ And can you be so near, and yet ” 

“ O yes ; I can do many thinga that you would 
have sworn, when we last parted, that I never 
could. You do not know, 1 dare say,^wliat it is 
to grow careless of those one most loved, — to be 
able to pass lightly near a mother'% door, on 
one’s way to a new world, and not look in. 
You ” 

Cuddie, what brought you to see me ? ” 

“ What would you say if it was to get Walter 
to give me a coat tha^^^might disguise me, and 
you to supply me withTood, that might prevent 
my needing to speak to any one on the road 
“ I shall not believe any part of your story, if 
you dare to say so much that is false,” sai^ Effie, 
rising, however, to see what her humble hospi- 
tality could furnish. I did hope, indeed, tliat 
there were some, besides your mother, that you 
would have thought worth inquiring after.'* 

I s?iw your husband and the others to-day, 
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you know, except uncle Christopher, and him I 
will look upon now and he snatched the candle 
to go up stairs. His sister stopped him eagerly, 
to inquire whether he had really seen her husband. 

“ Aye, that did I. Adam, as I told you, I 
saw full enough of. And Tim, poor child, was 
telling Walter that he had heard my voice just 
before, anck Walter gave him a world of good 
reasons why it was impossible, while 1 was stand- 
ing just behind him, Tim might have seen, 

if But how that boy is grown ! And a fine 

unbroken sjnrit he seems tciliave 1’’ 

“ And without any bitterness, Cuddie, though 
the burden of affliction is laid upon him. We 
may take a lessdm from him ; for his is not the 
content of one that does not know what the bless- 
ings are ,that he must forego. He tells me 
sometimes what he remembers about the green 
fields, and die blue river, and the star-light nights ; 
and if his remembrance of them seems more 
beautiful than the things themselves appear to us, 
this is only a proof of the greater depth of »his 
patience. O yes, we may take a lesson from 
him ! ’* 

“ Ah ! I thought when I saw him to-day,” 
said Cuddie, setting down the candle, as if for- 
getting his purpose of visiting his uncle’s bed- 
side, “ when I saw him sitting with liis placid 
face raised, and his «ar intent to learn all that 
was going on, I thought of the day and night 
after his accident, when he was fretting and fret- 
ting, as if it was our fault that he could not see 
which neighbour it was that came to ask after 
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him, nor know when it was day or when it was 
dark.’* 

“ Aye, before lie learned to know everybody 
by the voice, and to tell by the feel when the sun 
was going down. It was you, Cuddie, that sat 
beside him during those nights, and brought com- 
fort to him as often as you could st5p in from 
your work. Did you think of that^ too, when- 
you looked upon him this day V* 

Cuddie seized the candle again, and’ was going. 

“ Tim himself remembers your nursing, and 
he shall not forget it, •when you are^ no longer a 
brother and a countryman. He shall never learn 
from me that you were here, and left without 
laying your hand upon his head, tor a kiss upon 
his forehead.’* 

“ There will be Adam to watch ove?; him, be- 
sides you and Walter.’* 

“ And you, when the war is over. You will 
surely come back, "and ply on this very river, 
and show yourself in the old port, when the cry 
after deserters is over, and the press-gangs are 
broken up ?*’ 

“ Never. I shall m^e myself altogether an 
American. King George will never more have 
me for a subject or a servant ; and if he has me 
for an enemy, by going to war with America, be 
may thank his own press-gangs for it ; — apd not 
only on account of met bat of the thousands 
more that seek a home in foreign ships because 
the British navy has been to them nothing better 
than a prison.** 

Cuddie was som^ time up stairs while Effie 
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hastened to pack snch provisions 'as she had 
in tlie house. Indifferent as lier brother’s man- 
ner was when he came down, slie thought there 
were signs of emotion passed away. 

“ You have not insulted his sleep, I am sure, 
Cuddie? You have not breathed out ill will over 
him * 

• “No: ht. first taught me the story of the 
Prodigal Son, as I remembered when 1 saw his 
Bible near him. Besides, I shall never sec him 
again. — Now, leave me to make my way over 
the ferry. \’ou had beUei» let the boat be found 
on the opposite side in the morning. They will 
come hunting for me here, and you must not be 
found aiding afiul abetting in my escape. You 
will have uncle Ohristopher for a witness to my 
not liaving been here ; and if he should chance 

to wake while you are out ** 

“Whisht! he is^ stirring! Hark to his step 
overhead 

Cuddie and his basket were past the threshold, 
the door was closed, and Effie bending over 'her 
work before uncle Christopher’s night-capped 
head appeared from the ^airs. 

“ I thought I heard Walter V* said he. “ I 
thought Walter had come home 

Walter was not to be home till the middle of 
the next day, the old man was reminded. 

So he had thought ; Ifut he had been dreaming, 
it seemed to him for hours, of a weary sobbing, — 
the deep sobbing of a man near him ; and when 
he woke up from his dream, there was a gleam 
from the keyhole on the ceiling; and he next 
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fancied ho heard wliispers below, so he got up, 

and }){irtly dressed Ininself, and came down 

“And found rne just finishing my work, that 
1 was }>ent upon doing before 1 went to bed,” 
said Edie. 

“ You are not going to sit up much later, child ? 
If you must watch, you might as well occupy your 
watch with holy things.” 

Efiie thought of the times when Cdiristopher 
used to spend half the^niglij; in perfecting the 
invention which had enabled him to gatlier a 
good many carnal comforts aboi# him. ^ She 
merely saidthat she was working for her husband- 

She would just lock the chain of the boat 

“ Wliat ! that not done yet ? I jieard the chain 
clank just now. Nor the door fastened, I declare ! 
You are a braver woman than your mother, child.” 

Efiie did not know that she had anything to 
fear. Her uncle feared rheumatism, «md there- 
fore hastened to bed again, before she went down 
to the boat with her lantern. 

Cuddie was just pushing himself off, and would 
not heed her signs to stop. She set down her 
light on the bank, and laying hold of the boat, 
scrambled in, at the exj^nse of a wetting. She 
could never have forgiven his departure without 
saying a final farewell. Neither of them spoke 
while crossing; and it was necessary to make 
haste, as some moving limits pn the distant water 
gave token of the approach of witnesses. The 
wind blew chill, the young moon was disappearing, 
and the few and faint yellow fires looked dreary 
as they flickered through the darkness. Cuddies 
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hand had felt cold and clammy as he gave up the 
oar to Effie. She had never before attempted 
to deceive or mislead any one, and she dreaded 
meeting uncle Christopher by daylight, as much 
as if she had been abroad on a housebreaking 
expedition. It would be many hours yet before 
she could tell Walter ; and how often might it be 
her lot to hear the family and neighbours speak 
of Cuddie, and to have to appear to know 
more of him than they 1 Then the news would 
come to her mother, sooner or later, that he was 
a criminal who had fled for his life. She was 
very wretched. * 

“ Cuddie ! you are not going without one 
word.?” she cried, seeing him turn to step out of 
the boat as it touched the bank. 

Without one word he went, for no words 
would cchne ; but not without giving her some 
comfort, ,Tiie agony of his last embrace eased 
her heart, which a light farewell would have well 
nigh broken. She dwelt upon it with a strange 
satisfaction as she recrossed the river ; and as^ she 
closed’her doors, and put out her light to weep 
in darkness till the morning; and when she related 
the story to her husband; and when, long after, 
they beard of the loss of Cuthbert Eldred among 
others of the crew of an American merchant 
vessel ; and when, in subsequent years, Tim and 
she used to talk of the^ brother Cuddie who was 
the gentlest nurse and playfellow, the most 
generous brother, and the bravest youth that ever 
gave promise of being an honour to his class, and 
an assistance to his country in her times of need, 
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LOYALTY PREVENTIVES. 

Next day, there appeared a sufTicient reason for 
Mrs. Eldred’s great desire that Tim should attend 
the opening of the Deep Cut. Sljp was not 
fwmd at her old place when Walter went to 
restore his charge. The* cottage was shut up, 
and a friendly neighbour came out to deliver to 
Walter the message w'iUi which she^iad been en- 
trusted for him. Mrs. jKldred had for some time 
found it didicult for her to Jive and maintain her 
blind son, and finding that she and ^11 her family, 
except her daughter, had been, impoverished by 
interference with their industry in one form or 
another, she Itad brought herself to do that which, 
if free, she wotdd have despised. Sh« had sued 
for a place in an almshouse, supported by the 
vaunted charity of a corporation which caused 
infinitely more want than it relieved. She had 
carefully kept this secret from Walter and his 
wife, knowing what efforts they would make to 
preserve a proud spirit iTke liera from the degra- 
dation of accepting charity. But she declared 
that she felt it, though a misery, no degradation. 
If the trade of the collieries was injured by a 
corporation in London, to deprive Her of 

work, and if her eldest son was hindered by a 
corporation nearer home from carrying his labour 
to the best market, she felt that a maintenance 
was due from corporative funds, and she should 

M 
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receive it without any acknowledgment of obli- 
gation till the labour of the family was once more 
placed at the disposal of the family. The reproach 
of the pauper dress which she and Tim must 
henceforth wear must rest with those who had 
prevented her earning more honourable apf)arel ; 
and she hbped her son and daughter would not 
take the matter too much to lieart. It a})peared 
that Mrs. Kldred had made these, her explana- 
tions, very' fully and not very coolly to Mr. Mil- 
ford, the surgeon, who had argued the matter 
with her ; nht attempting to deny that her con- 
nexions had been interfered with, but pleading 
that the interference had been more for good than 
for evil. But Mr. Milford liked corporations. 
An idle brother* of his, who had been a great 
burden ypon him, had been suddenly provided 
for by a corporation living ; and he himself was 
still in po!.session of the Trinity House appoint- 
ment for wliich he had canvassed Mr. Vivian some 
years before. He contended that government 
had, it appeared, (contrary to his expectation,) 
done a fine thing in authorizing the company to 
open the Deep Cirt. Everybody knew how much 
rope was being manufactured there, and how much 
more was wanted ; and when told of the impedi- 
ments to the removal of Adames labour thither, 
he landed the arrangements by which Adam could 
be maintained as a^pauper in his native town, in- 
stead of being left to casual charity. He in- 
sisted much on Christopher’s prosperity ; — on the 
benevolence and usefulness of the interference of 
government in securing to him the rewards of his 
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ingenuity, and thus enahling him to assist his 
connexions materially, if he would. Mrs. Eldred 
did not hnpute it to the government that Chris- 
topher did not seem more inclined to part 
with his worldly wealth than if he had openly 
valued as much as he professed to despise it ; but 
it was not the less true that Christopiier’s con- 
stant })lea for economy was his expe<itation that 
his patent would be invaded, and that he should 
cease to gain by his invCntioa, even *if he were 
not involved in law proceedings to defend it. 
The principle of the^patent law •Mr. Milford 
might praise unopposed ; and the practical ar- 
rangements might be improved in time ; but Mrs. 
Eldred could not allow it to be right that Adam 
should first be made idle by an absurdly long 
apprenticeship, and then kept idle by corporation 
restraints ; and she would not acknowledge her- 
self half so grateful for almshouse bounties as the 
surgeon thought her in duty bound to be. Many 
thanks for their charity, indeed ! Mrs. Eldred 
said. Many thousands in a year might they well 
give away, considering how they prevented the 
earning of many more t|iousands ; but the news- 
papers might as well be silent about their great 
generosity : for it behoved bodies of men, as well 
as individual men, to be just before they were 
generous; and there was little justice in, tying 
a man's hands, however libenally they might put 
food into his mouth. 

Fain would Walter and his wife have taken 
home the little lad, who seemed to have small 
relish for the almshouse, in anticipation or in 
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reality. A(Lani, also, from time to time during 
the two years which passed before the peace, 
offered to take the boy home as often as a supply 
of work afforded him a home. But Mrs, Eldred 
could not part with Tim ; nor could Mr. Severn, 
still her steady and kind friend, urge upon her a 
sacrifice vVliich would have caused her restless 
mind too ^dangerous a leisure. W hen peace 
came, there were many symptoms of a revived 
querulousness. Fiunn iSie day of the general re- 
joicings, which offered no charms to her, she 
dropped expfessions which gave as little pleasure 
to everybody as to herself, about Eldred’s being 
in no hurry to return home. It was a folly in 
her to have ever expected it. Had he sent her a 
farthing of money, from the day he went away ? 
It was kpovvn that he had changed his ship; — 
had he come in the interval to visit her and his 
children ? • No, no. She had heard much of the 
charms of a roving life, and of naval glory ; and, 
doubtless, no such pleasures could be offered by 
a melancholy, distressed family as he could ffnd 
in tlie service ; and if he was looking after glory, 
he would hardly return tp the dull duty of taking 
care of his own — a duty which his dullest neigh- 
bours had been discharging while he was away. 
She vehemently silenced poor Tim’s suggestion 
that Ijis father might not be still living. She 
would listen to nor^ excuses on Eldred’s behalf 
from Effie or Adam, till the latter had recourse 
to his old practice of taking his hat, and walking 
away ; and Effie, with her usual ingenuousness, 
declared her uneasiness at hearing her father so 
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B])oken of. The readiest way to bring her mother 
round was to appear to agree with her ; but Effie 
could not })ay the price of such disguise, even 
for the ]jleasure of hearing her mother speak the 
tenderness which lay at her heart. 

The rebuke which attends upon querulousness 
more closely and constantly than upon almost 
any other fault, presently arrived. ^ Effie had 
just left her in grave compassion, mixed with 
disfdcasurc ; Tim was sikntly^ occupying himself 
in his new art of netting ; and Mrs. Eldred w^as 
stalking about the little room, mahing a great 
bustle to carry offi her own excitement, wdien a 
few stray words from the court-yard came in at 
the oj)en window, and made Tim quit his seat. 

“ Take care, lad ; you will ^tumble over the 
f'bair in the middle of the room. Why cannot 
you ask me for wdiat you want ? ’’ * 

Tim steered cautiously round the «hair, and 
gained the lattice. 

“ There's one below asking for us, mother/' 
said he. 

“’That is impossible. You cannot tell what 
they are saying below, in all the noise I am 
making. There is nobftdy but Adam that can 
be wanting us,^’ she continued. “ I wish Adam 
would choose better times for coming: he is 
always sure to show himself when I am particu- 
larly busy, and there ii| npthing comfoHable 
about us.” 

Tim thought to himself that this was rather 
strange, so much complaint as he was accus- 
tomed to hear of Adam’s coming so very seldom, 
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and so often as it happened that his mother was 
particularly busy, and had nothing comfortable 
about her. He made no answer, however, being 
convinced that the inquirer below was not Adam. 
He presently went on, — 

“ Mother, can you spare a minute, just to 
look out of the window at this person in the 
court ? *’ ^ 

There was a something in Tim’s manner that 
struck her.' Instead of throwing down her brush 
impatiently, as he expected, she came silently, 
and laid her hand on his, trembling it grasped 
the sill. She sank down on a seat after one 
glance, whispering, — 

“ My boy, ij: is your father!*' 

If Tim could Jiavc seen, he would not have 
known his father. Instead of the black-skinned, 
closely- cropped, and somewhat awful-looking 
person that he remembered his father, Eldrccl 
was now a weather-browned, blue-jacketed sailor, 
with a ringlet hanging duly down either cheek, 
and a little hat, which set off* very favourably his 
broad, round face, now a little shaded by anxiety, 
but evidently meant to express a true sailor’s 
joviality. Few eyes but^a wife’s would have re- 
cognised him at a first glance. A feeling of pride 
in him arose as she saw him stand in the door- 
way; and it tempered the bitter mortification 
which*, in spite of^ all ^her professions and self- 
deception, she felt at being found by him in this 
place. 

When her passion of joy and surprise was 
over, and her spirits began to dance in girlish 
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Jiglitnoss, her feelings of mortification found vent 
in a few slight hints of wonder and discontent. 
Eldred, with his wife beside him, Tim seated at 
his feet, and inmomcntary expectation of 
arrival, was disposed to take such hints kindly, 
though not perhaps with the fidgetty submission 
which he might have shown in old times. He 
liad not sailed so mucli about tlig world for 
nothing ; nor fought so liard against the enemy 
to be drilled at Iiome, as formerly. It was easy 
to be a great man to-day, his companions being 
more disposed to adore his greatnt»s than to find 
any flaw in it. 

‘‘ Send you money !*’ said he. “ Why, you 
know very well that if I had had any you would 
have had it all, as soon as 1 c(julc! send it.” 

“ You do not mean that you have been work- 
ing all these years for nothing V* * 

** I have got my wages at last; kut, besides 
the hardship of the wages being so much lower 
than I had been accustomed to on our river, 
during tlie war, there was the worse hardship of 
our not being able* to get our dues.” 

“ There would be few seamen in our colliers 
if such was the practice there.” 

“ And they must go on impressing for the 
navy as long as it is the practice in any part of 
it. Poor Cuddle! How 1 liave been turning it 
in my mind wliether he would chance to* be all 
home, or whether he would *be gone to London 
I never fancied his being so far out of reach.” 

“Father! were you ever flogged? Did you 
ever try to desert ?” inquired Tim. 
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I flogged! I try to desert!’^ exclaimed El- 
dred, amidst a painful consciousness that his in- 
dignation at the words conveyed a reproach to 
his dear, absent son. “ No, Tim, 1 had a good 

ship, and a good captain, and ” 

“ And went into the service with more heart 
than Cuddje,” interrupted Mrs. Eldred; “and 
would not give it up till the last minute, and 
then were sorry to leave it for home and a dull 
keel on the Tyne.’’ ^ «» 

“ You are out there, my woman. The time in 
my life when i had the most mind to drown my- 
self was wlien I was stopped in my way to you, a 
year and a half ago. ^'ou would not have said 
much of my liking for a sea-life, if you had seen 
me, — how 1 raved for the land as tliey forced me 
back from it, just when I thouglit five minutes 
more would have set me ashore.” 

** What you mean ? and when V* 

“ A year and a half ago, as I tell you, when I 
was impressed a second time. I never cursed a 
Frenchman as I cursed the boat with the infernal 
gang in it that met us point -blank, as we were 
turning into harbour, and boarded us. Some of 
the poor fellows with me Ibt themselves out about 
home. I did not, because I knew it would be of 
no use ; but, to be sure, one or two of them had 
served as much as twelve years without seeing 
their families, and my case was not so bad. But 
jould have knocked the gang overboard with 
my bundle with right good-will. I hated my 
bundle as much as I hated them at the moment, 
because of having to take it back and unpack it, 
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vAicn T bad put it up for borne. So you never 
knew I had been pressed a second time, love ?’* 

“ Knew it, no ! If 1 liad, I believe the law 
would have been altered by this day. F would 
have ^ot all the women, injured like myself, to 
go up on our knees to the king’s own presence, 
and we would not have left him till we fiad melted 
bis heart, and got bis promise to 4o away the 
law.” 

“ The best of it is tlffit the law bf'the land is 
against impressment ; it is against violence being 
oflered to an innocent man in any tray.” 

“ Then I suppose there is a particular law to 
allow impressment.” 

“ No ; no further than that there is a list of 
those who may be legally exemipted, — seamen on 
special service, or protected by the proger autho- 
rities, and so on. The marking out in this way 
who is to go free, looks like counterftincing the 
practice ; but, beyond this, the law is against the 
practice. I used to insist on tins, at favourable 
times, but, as you may suppose, to no purpose, 
owing, perhaps, in part to my endeavour to re- 
concile myself to my jot. The people at home 
are they that must make a stir about it. If we 
pressed men manage to make ourselves tolerably 
happy, we are sure to be asked, ‘ Where is the 
hardship V And if we are dull and indole,;it, (as 
I fear poor Cuddie was, •and with too much rea- 
son,) they despise us and flog us, and ask what 
the testimony of a flogged man is worth. So, 
for the remedy, we must look to the people at 
home; and they have, too many of them, some 
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grievances of tlieir own to complain of. I am 
sorry indeed to find poor Adam in such an 
certain state, now high and now low. Is it the 
danger from the overseer that keeps iiim from 
settling at the Cut V* 

“ Yes, and reason enough. He lias no notion 
of puttingthiniself at the mercy of any overseer 
or churchwarden who might choose to send him 
home to liis parish on the mere prospect of work 
falling off.- The fliouglit of it chafes me as 
much as seeing Mr. Severn still no more than 
Otley’s poor 'curate, whev I know that if each 
had their deserts, — if the people were allowed to 
interest themselves in choosing the pastor that 
would do his dn.ty best, Mr. Severn would be one 
of the first in honour and in place, and Otley (if 
he had not been anywhere but in the church) 
would have had to wait for a flock till he grew 
as wise as the children that are now under him, 
and as sober as our Adam, — and that is not sup- 
posing much.” 

“ And what does Mr. Severn himself say VI 
Nothing about Otley ; but he speaks up 
for some things that I sjiould like to see done 
away. I detest the very name of a corporation, 
or of any kind of meddling, after all we have 
suffered.” 

“ I think you are wrong there. A corpora- 
tion may do many fine things, as long as it keeps 
to its proper business, which is not to meddle 
with industry in any way, — religious or otlier. 
But when it is desirable that a thousand persons 
should speak with one voice, and that that voice 
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sliould be autliority, and should go down to the 
next age, — and when it is wanted to give a single 
reb])onsibility (that siiall not be always changing) 
to a party whose inenibcrs inust change, 1 think 
a cor])oration is the best way of making many 
into one. I mean where learning has to be 
taken care of, as in the universities, (3r inferior 
governments, like those of our great t^wns. But 
when corporations take upon them to favour 
some, and exclude othei%, ami to fetter all that 
belong to them, 1 will go as far as you in com- 
plaints of therm — Walter seems ihe^nost iR’ospe- 
rous of you all.” 

t “Yes: now his garden is not smoked. It 
was a glad day for him and Elbe wihen leave was 
got to sell coal in London by wieight. It put an 
end to screening and burning. It fell out ill for 
me, as everytiiing does. But things will prosper 
belter now,” she continued, after a glance at her 
liusbaud’s countenance. 

“ Jt seems to me as if Effie was long in com- 
ing,’/ observed Eldred. “ How long will it take 
you to move out of this place, when she is 
once here 

“ Move ! O, not halt an liour.” 

“ Well, you don’t suppose I mean you to slay 
another hour here. Make ready to be a keel- 
man’s wife again, and leave this room for ^ome 
poor creature ” 

“ That will be more thankful for it than I have 
ever pretended to be. But — suppose the press- 
gang ” 

“We are safe till the next war ; and by that 
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time, perhaps, there may have gone up sucli a cry 
from the whole empire as will make our rulers 
man our navy with men instead of slaves. It 
cannot be done in a day ; but neither, I hope, 
shall we go to war in a day ; and if we set about 
training our willing youth in time, we may have 
a navy manned against the day of need as no 
navy lias ever yet been manned. When 1 was 

last in tlie channel Bless her dear soul, here 

is Effie ! Aiid Walter behind her! And his 
father too ! That is what I did not expect. 
Now, if we had Adam — 

He stopped short, and during the silence, 
many a tender thougiit was sent after Ciuldie. 

Tim was the first to lead the way out of tlic 
alms-house ; and..no inmate ever left it followed 
by so few regrets as bis motlier. For her part, 
having sfiown no gratitude vvliile in it, slie never 
after ward gf’ forgave the indignity of liaving been 
its inhabitant, though the immediate act of be- 
coming so was her own. 

As for tlie rest of the family, tlieir Interests 
were so far from being injured b^ the growing 
prosperity of tlie Deep Cut, that they all bene- 
fited by the impetus given to trade, and the new 
capital and enterprise, unfettered by legislative 
interference, which it put in motion in their 
neighbourhood. Their worst grievance hence- 
forlh was when rumoitrs of wars brought tribu- 
lation among them. Then schemes of flight and 
biding were whispered abroad, and discussed by 
the fire-side, and Tim was regarded balf-cnvioiisly, 
not only as usual for his virtuous cheerfulness, 
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but for liis security from the perils and woes of 
impressment. There has never since been a 
war, however ; and it is liaf)pily yet possible that 
before the day of strife shall arrive, if arrive it 
must, Great Britain will have incalculably im- 
proved her resources by rendering the service of 
her sons voluntary, and their labour v^holly free. 
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Summary of Principles illustrated in this 
Volume, 

The duty of government being lo render secure 
the property of its subjects, and their industry 
being their most undeniable property, all interfer- 
ence of goveinment vviuh the direction and the 
rewards of industry is a violation of its duty to- 
wards its subj»ects. 

Such interference takes place when some are 
countenanced by legislation in engrossing labours 
and rewards wiiich would otherwise be open to 
all ; — as in the ca^e of privileged trading corpo^ 
rations ; — 

When 'arbitrary means of preparation are dic- 
tated as a ♦condition of the exercise of industry, 
and the enjoyment of its fruits, — as in the case 
of the apprenticeship law ; — 

When labourers are compelled to a species of 
labour which they would not have chosen, — as in 
the case of the impressment of seamen. 

The same duty — ^of securing the free exercise 
of industry — reepnres that companies should be 
privileged to carry on works of public utility 
which are not within the reach of individual en- 
terprize, — as in tliQ ca^e of roads, canals, bridges, 
&c., and also, 

That the fruits of rare ingenuity and enter[>rize 
should be secured to the individual, — according 
to the design of our patent law,^ 
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In the first mentioned instances of interference, 
the three great evils arise of 

The restraint of fair competition in some 
cases ; 

The arbitrary increase of competition in 
other cases ; 

The obstruction of the circulation* of labour 
and capital from cmjdoyment to ei^pployment, 
and from ])lacc to place. 

In the last mentioned ^nstajices 6i protection, 
none of these evils lake place. 


THE END. 
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